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DEAN OF THE SHINGLE INDUSTRY. 


A pioneer, a specialist and a stickler for quality— 
that is John McMaster, of Seattle, well known to the 
lumber world as the dean of the red cedar shingle in- 
dustry and the manufacturer of the famous John Me- 
Master star shingles. 

In the State of Washington, whence about 6214 percent 
of all the shingles made in the United States come, 
there are three principal classes of shingle manufacturers: 
First, the large lumber manufacturer 
whose shingle output is a side line; 
second, the exclusive shingle manufae- 
turer on a large scale, and, third, the 
small manufacturer with almost no cap- 
ital who cuts his shingles from bolts 
that are purchased from nearby ranchers. 

It is needless to say that the subject 
of this sketch belongs to the second elass, 
the class with the biggest interest in the 
industry, the one where all his best ef- 
forts are directed toward its better- 
ment, the restricted class of the specialist. 

Long ago John McMaster came to the 
conclusion that careful producing of hizh 
quality of his product was the prime es- 
sential of success in the manufacture of 
shingles as well as anything else. -The 
carrying out of this policy, together with 
his unselfish interest in the entire in- 
dustry, his strict honesty of purpose and 
his ability as a manufacturer, has made 
him the foremost character in the shingle 
industry of today and has earned for him 
the well known and everywhere respected 
title ‘‘Dean of the Shingle Industry.’’ 

Born of rugged Scotch parentage No- 
vember 24, 1848, he has lived within three 
years of the allotted three score and ten 
and is hale and hearty and deeply in- 
terested in life and business, particularly 
the shingle business, although he is re- 
lieved of much of the detail by his two 
sons and son-in-law. He has been a 
shingle manufacturer for forty years, 
and in one way longer than that, for 
as a boy he made hand-shaved shingles. 

Mr. MeMaster’s birthplace was the 
little village of Ormond, Ont. There he 
gained his education in the village schools. 
ile lived at home on a nearby farm with 
his parents until he was 26 years old. 

In 1874 he married Miss Annie Cark- 
ner at Ormond and shortly thereafter 
went into business with his brother-in- 
law, Duncan Carkner, at Kenmore, Ont. 
The name Kenmore has had a peculiar 
attraction for Mr. MeMaster, being that 
of a town in Scotland for which the Ontario village was 
named, and later when Mr. McMaster went into business 
in the State of Washington he named the townsite at 
his plant Kenmore. 

In 1875 the firm McMaster & Carkner built a sawmill 
at Kenmore, Ont. Later a shingle mill and factory for 
boxes and mill work was added. That part of the coun- 
‘ry is a large cheese producing territory and one of the 
)rineipal products of the plant is cheese boxes. 
vears later Mr. MeMaster severed his connection with 
this concern, but it is still in business under the name 
Dunean Carkner & Sons. The plant has been in steady 
operation forty years and never had a watchman, never 
had any insurance and never had a fire. 

In 1889 Mr. McMaster made up his mind to visit the 
State of Washington, having heard of its mild climate 
and big trees. He arrived in Seattle on May 8 of that 
year and on June 6 following the principal part of the 
«ty was destroyed by fire and its people, many of whom 
had lost all that they possessed, were much discouraged. 





Fifteen 


At that time Mr. McMaster had no intention of re- 
maining on the Pacific coast, but went to work as a 
filer and also built several mills for companies engaging 
in the manufacture of lumber and shingles. In 1893 
he started his first business venture in Washington by 
forming a partnership with G. K. Hiatt (since deceased) 
and taking over a bankrupt shingle mill at Edgecomb, 
Wash. A year later, 1894, Messrs. McMaster and Hiatt 
leased the shingle mill of Day Bros, at Clear Lake, Wash., 


a very well equipped plant of its kind. They operated 





; JOHN McMASTER, OF SEATTLE, WASIL. : 
Tre Main Moving Force in Washington Shingle Manufacture. 


this for a year; then Mr. Hiatt retired from the business 
and within another year Mr. McMaster had purchased the 
mill. A few years later he sold this mill to Bratnober 
& Waite and it has since developed into the present up- 
to-date plant of the Clear Lake Lumber Company. 

In 1900 Mr. MeMaster built the shingle mill plant at 
Kenmore, Wash., on Lake Washington between Seattle 
and Everett, which has been in steady operation ever 
since. 

In 1911 a supplementary plant was bought at Marys- 
ville, Wash. At first this plant was small, but it has 
been developed into a good combination cedar siding and 
shingle mill. 

The MeMaster operations are carried on by one corpo- 
ration, the John McMaster Shingle Company, of which 
John MeMaster is president, Will C. McMaster is treas- 
urer, E. G. MeMaster is secretary and B. A. Terry vice 
president. 

Will C. McMaster, the elder son, is general super- 
intendent of manufacturing. E. G. MeMaster, the young- 


. 


er son, has charge of the office, sales and finances. B. 
A. Terry, vice president of the company, is a son-in-law 
of Mr. McMaster and for many years has had charge of 
the Kenmore plant of the company. 


his line. 


He is an expert in 
The Marysville plant is in charge of Frank 
Clum, a young man who has grown up in the business 
with the MeMasters and understands their policy of 
‘*quality first.’’ 

In addition to his relation to the John MeMaster Shin- 

gle Company, John MeMaster is president of the Butte 

Inlet Timber Company, which has timber 
British Columbia. He is 
also interested in the Rockwood Sprinkler 
Company and the Aero Fire Alarm Com- 
pany, of Seattle. 

Mr. MeMaster the 
Capitol Hill residence district of Seattle 
the offices are in 
Stuart Building, Seattle. 
the two sons above mentioned he 
“father of dauguce. 

Ernest Terry, Clara Niemeyer, Ella Me- 


holdings in 


makes his home in 


and company’s the 
In addition to 
is the 
four adosia 
Master, all living in Seattle, and Jessie 
La Mont, San Francisco. 

Among local organizations Mr. MeMas- 
ter holds membership in the Arctic Club, 
the Metropolitan-Lumbermen’s Club, of 
which he is vice president, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Seattle. He is also 
a member of the Ancient Order of United 
Woodmen and the Hoo-Hpo 
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friction. 

Through forty years of manufacturing 
shingles this man has had many ups and 
downs, but he usually came out on top. 
When he first plant in 
Washington shingles were selling for 90 


purchased his 
cents a thousand. Less than thirty days 
after his arrival in Seattle the town was 
destroyed by fire and many of its people 
thought it never would recover. 
watched the from 35,000 
population to a _ beautiful, prosperous 
city of more than 325,000 people. 

It has long been Mr. McMaster’s desire 
to see a shingle organization or associ- 
ation similar to those organizations in 
other manufacturing lines and he has 
given freely of his time and money on 
many oceasions to help bring about some- 
thing of this kind. Until recently all 
organization of shingle manufacturers 


He has 
town grow 


attempts at 


have failed for lack of support from the mill men. 
He was largely instrumental in calling the manu 


facturers together during the present depression in the 
business and the result has been the organization of a 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. In 1909 Mr. MeMaster went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and was instrumental in securing a duty of 
50 cents per thousand on shingles. During the present 
administration that duty was removed and shingle manu- 
facturers are unanimous in attributing the present poor 
of the business to that action. 
MeMaster is modest and unassuming, slow to 
and very considerate of 


condition 

John 
speak his fellow men. He 
has gained success through industry, which was the best 
legacy his thrifty Scotch parents left him, His friends 
in Pacific coast lumber circles are legion and his enemies 
nil. With his employees he is equaliy popular and he has 
men in his mills today that have worked for him ever 
since he came to the United States, twenty-six years ago. 
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The Wedge Dowel—Patented by C. E. Evans, Weed, Calif.; U. S. Patent No. 1,060,543; Canadian Patent, 157,237. 


It’s In Construction 
That Weed Doors Excel 


And our method of building Weed Doors is the outcome 
us a persistent endeavor to construct @ door without a fault. 


From the time the dowel pin superseded the old mor- 
tise—thereby reducing the cost of door manufacture—there 
has been an ever urgent demand for a dowel pin which 
could be “anchored,” as it were, more firmly than with 
glue alone. 


Weed Quality Doors now contain that much sought for 
invisible strength—acquired by means of the Patent Wedge 
Dowel—making a door ¢hat can’t come apart. 


You should handle these doors. They are a protection 
against complaints from your customers. They are differ- 
ent from any other doors in the world and for that reason 
afford you advertising talk that will really make your adver- 
tising interesting to prospective builders. Think of it— 


‘*The Door That Can’t Come Apart.” 


Try a few of them in a car with our celebrated 
California White Pine Sash. Order through 
your jobber—If he doesn’t handle them ask 
us for the name of a jobber who does. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Panama- 


Pacific International Exposition 


Weed Lumber Company, 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Easter Offices { H- C- WALKER, 310 New First Nat, Bank Blg., Columbus, 0. 


701 Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the 
largest manufactory ot White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the globe. 
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The Student of Advertising Caters to 


His Own Interests. 


Evolution in later day business includes fortunately 
the attainment of a higher plane morally than that 
characteristic of business of a comparatively few years 
ago. In former days the dealer marked his wares 
with a code and his selling price was whatever the 
merchandise would bear, which resulted in great dis- 
crimination between buyers. Today a specific piece of 
merchandise sold by even the casually progressive 
dealer is marked in plain figures and is sold at one 
price to all. Most articles of merit are branded. The 
brand is a guaranty of honesty and the manufacturer 
or dealer is ready to back it up. His brand is adver- 
tised, and he can not afford to advertise and brand 
a product that does not justify the brand. Nor can 
he afford to make extravagant claims for it. 

In the earlier days of advertising these truths were 
not recognized or were ignored and the buyer became 
habituated to discounting the statements made in 
advertisements.. He grew accustomed to considering 
the reading of advertisements a waste of time. That 
is not true of the conditions of today. Advertising 
in high grade mediums is dependable and, more than 
that, it is educational; and educational advertising is 
not only interesting to read but it has a substantial 
value for the discriminating reader. 

The dealer who keeps informed reads not only the 
editorial matter in his trade paper but the advertising 
as well, and finds it the best way to keep intelligently 
abreast of the times. A large retailer of hats remarked 





recently that, first and always, he read the advertise- 
ments in each issue of a well known journal devoted 
to the hat trade; the editorial and news columns were 
of secondary importance to him. Some sawmill men 
are more interested in the advertising of new ma- 
chinery than in the news and editorial matter in the 
lumber papers. So also the lumber buyer who is pro- 
gressive reads the lumber advertising to find the manu- 
facturer who is not afraid to advertise the quality 
of his product. 

To advertise unless one can ‘‘deliver the goods’’ is 
not a paying proposition. If the advertiser’s output 
is not what he claims for it he is inviting trouble. 
That is a phase of ‘‘safety first’’ for the buyer; he 
knows that he will not go wrong if he buys goods ad- 
vertised in a reliable paper, and that is why the shrewd 
buyer reads advertising. From it he gets ideas on the 
kind of stock to handle that are of direct value to him. 

The dealer who does not read the advertisements of 
the manufacturers and wholesalers in his line of busi- 
ness is behind the times and is continually overlook- 
ing important opportunities. 





Frankness as to Conditions Would 
Benefit the Lumber Trade. 


It can honestly be said, and must be admitted if the 
occasion arises, that the lumber business is in a very 
unsatisfactory condition; that prices are too low to yield 
a reasonable profit to manufacturer or dealer; that these 
prices result largely from a continued production of 
lumber in excess of the demand, and that many manu- 
facturers are more or less steadily drawing upon their 
capital. What is true of lumber producers in this re- 
spect is true also of many remanufacturers and whole- 
salers. 

But business is being done in lumber. Admit all that 
must in honesty be admitted and we still find that lumber 
is being manufactured, in volume about 80 percent of the 
normal, and that the demand is approximately 90 percent 
of the product; that is to say, an enormous amount of 
lumber is going into consumption steadily, and while the 
lumber business has suffered perhaps more than any 
other during times of depression it is by no means ex- 
tinct—by no means a vanishing element in the industry 
and commerce of the country. 

Furthermore, many manufacturers, sawmill men—orig- 
inators of the business—are making at least moderate 
profits. There are many remanufacturers, planing mills, 
sash and door makers whose books have not been in the 
‘‘red’’ and are in no danger of showing that condition. 
There are wholesalers, a larger percentage perhaps than 
in the case of producers, who, while their turnover is 
smaller than normal, are yet able to make a living profit. 
Retailers are doing fairly well. 

Once in a while the man on the inside learns these 
facts of at least moderate prosperity as to individuals, 
as to certain sections of the lumber trade locally or by 
woods. Yet if anyone not strictly on the inside inquires 
as to the conditions of business the report is a doleful 
one—hardly business enough to keep the office going; 
prices all cut to pieces; losing money every month. So 
general is this sort of statement, whether true or not, 
that the public has conie to believe that the lumber busi- 
ness is not only in an especially bad way but is practi- 
cally bankrupt. 

It discredits lumber in every way and in every direc- 
tion. It hurts sales—for who wants to deal with a 
bankrupt industry ?—and hurts credits. The reputations 
of a not inconsiderable number of lumbermen suffer, 
because they seem personally to be spending money just 
as usual, perhaps are a little more liberal in their expend- 
itures than in previous years, so that when they put up 
their pitiful story of no business and no profits the on- 
looker draws one or two conclusions: that they are liars 
or are spendthrifts riding to their fall. 

Perhaps one reason why these hard luck stories are so 
almost universal in the trade is because of the fact that 
there is not quite enough business to go round and those 
who have it hide it away like a chipmunk his spoils, for 
fear that his competitors will rob him of it. Wouldn’t 
it be worth while to try the experiment of abandoning 





, 


these ‘‘gum-shoe’’ methods for a while and speaking the 
truth? The truth is bad enough but it is not so bad as 
the public has been led to believe. There are bright 
spots in the lumberman’s financial and business sky; 
there are areas where the clouds are thinner than else- 
where. It is not all gloom and loss. Let us have a 
little more optimism in the business; let us pretend to a 
little if necessary, and then it will be easier to sell 
lumber and easier to get accommodation at the banks: 
easier to make legitimate loans if necessary. Let us 
make the most of every good feature in every instance. 
Let us try a little mental healing on the lumber business 
and see if the results be not beneficial. 
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Underwriters Plan Investigation to 
Safeguard Wood Construction. 


The letter from Professor Ira H. Woolson, consult- 
ing engineer of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, published this week in the Query and Com- 
ment department, raises a subject of great importance 
to which sufficient practical attention is not being 
paid in building construction. It is interesting to 
note that the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
intends to make a thorough study of this subject and 
to make the information thereby secured available to 
the general public by the distribution of manuals of 
advice regarding building construction. Speaking gen- 
erally of all of the activities of the last few years in 
the avowed interests of fire prevention, it may be said 
that as far as wood is concerned most of these efforts 
have been to do away with it as largely as possible and 
substitute other materials, and very little has been 
done toward the improvement of wooden construction, 
whether of frame buildings or of the interior members 
of so-called ‘‘brick’’ buildings—in which, however, 
brick is usually used only for the outer walls, and in 
larger buildings for division partitions or fire walls. 
The speculation may safely be hazarded that in every 
city where strong attacks upon frame construction 
have been made and the fire limits have been pushed 
well out toward and into the sparsely settled sections 
of the city brick and other buildings allowed in the 
fire limits have been erected without proper regard 
to correct principles of construction as regards safety 
from fire. 

It is very encouraging, therefore, to note that this 
fact is beginning to receive appreciation. The Amer- 
ican Society for Fire Prevention some time ago an- 
nounced a study of this subject and published an 
initial article by an expert on the subject of making 
frame construction safer against fire. Now comes the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters with a research 
upon the same subject. 

Not only in the past has there been a neglect of 
such expedients as had been developed for fire stop- 
ping and fire protection in other respects, but in many 
eases these expedients were bungling and poorly de- 
signed and the details of their use were not thoroughly 
worked out. In standard works on carpentry wher- 
ever references to fire stops are made it is only in a 
casual way and with no complete exposition of the 
subject. One writer recommends that a course of 
brick be laid upon the intermediate bracing of parti- 
tions, which consists of wooden pieces cut in between 
the studding about half way from floor to ceiling. 
He does not say anything about mortar and it is dif- 
ficult to see what good a row of loose bricks would do 
in such a position. It would in no way assist in 
making an air-tight stop and the non-combustible 
character of the bricks would not protect the wooden 
stop upon which they are laid against the action of 
fire attacking it from beneath, which is the natural 
direction of attack. By the time such a fire reached 
the bricks the wooden stop supporting them would be 
burned through and their weight would merely assist in 
breaking it down and giving the flames a free pas- 
sage into the upper part of the wall. 

A partition plastered upon both sides is, of course, 
practically air-tight, and if an air-tight stop is ap- 
plied at the footing and heading, or, indeed, at only 
one of these places, the probability of a fire originat- 
ing within the partition from electric wires or a sim- 
ilar source securing sufficient air to support combus- 
tion is slight, unless there are considerable openings in 
the plastering beneath the canopy of lighting fixtures. 
In modern methods of electric installation there is no 
air passage here to the interior partition or ceiling 
space, but this is not true of the older methods of 
wiring that are still installed in many houses. 

In an outer frame wall, however, particularly if 
poorly constructed, this air-tight condition as to the 
exterior wall surface can hardly be said to exist. If 
building paper is applied over the sheathing and under 
the siding the wall is probably fairly tight, but not 
absolutely so. <A fire in such a wall would probably 
be able to burn slowly upon the air supply which it 
might secure and it is doubly important, therefore, 
that an exterior frame wall should be carefully fire 
stopped at every floor. Here, if anywhere, also the 
idea of intermediate fire stopping across the studding 
upon the braces might well be applied, although in- 
stead of a course or two of loose bricks they should 
be thoroughly bonded in good mortar, struck level 
with both edges of the studding so that the lath and 
plaster on one side and the sheathing on the other will 
close tight against the stop and make a practically air- 
tight joint. It is doubtful, however, whether brick 
and mortar is the best material which could be ap- 
plied to this and many other situations. A sheet of 
asbestos board, properly applied to the under side of 
the brace and lapped around either edge so that the 
sheathing and the lath and plaster would close firmly 
against it, would probably be more efficient as well as 
cheaper and the under side of the horizontal wooden 
brace is where a fire stop really belongs. 

There would appear also to be much room for im- 


provement from a fire protective standpoint in build- 
ing paper. This material, whether resin sized or coated 
with tar, is quite inflammable. There are various 
processes now for rendering paper extremely resistant 
to fire and furthermore a system might easily be devised 
for absolutely sealing, by adhesive tape or otherwise, 
the laps of building paper, instead of depending upon 
physieal contact. Such building paper could be used 
to make walls, roofs and floors absolutely air-tight, 
encasing the whole building in practically a continu- 
ous fire-resistant sheathing applied over the wooden 
sheathing of walls and roof and over all sub-floors. 

A study of fire records will show that in almost 
every instance the enemy attacks from within. The 
proportion of communicated fires is extremely small. 
The faet that the exterior surface of a building is of 
wood is, therefore, relatively unimportant. The pre- 
vention of interior fires and the construction of walls, 
floors and partitions so that those fires that start are 
not afforded a draft through the open interior spaces 
are really the important matters. If the lumbermen 
of the country will oniy assist in diverting intelligent 
attention in this direction they will be placed less 
upon the defensive. If they would codperate with 
the sincere (though sometimes misguided) advocates 
of fire protection upon subjects like this, where co- 
operation is possible, they would create a spirit that 
would assist materially in lessening the volume of 
prejudice and clamor against the reasonable and proper 
use of wood in building construction. 





San Francisco Holds a Continuous 
Forest Products Exposition. 


The successful Forest Products Expositions held in 
New York and Chicago last year and well remembered 
by the thousands that visited them were of far-reach- 
ing results. That another effective forest products 
exposition is now being held and is reaching many times 
more people than attended both the eastern expositions 
together comparatively few realize. 

The lumber exhibits at the Panama-Pacifie Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Francisco throughout the nine 
and one-half months of the big show’s life are bringing 
to the attention of hundreds of thousands of people the 
practical uses of lumber as building and home construc- 
tion material. Experts, thoroughly familiar with the 
different woods, explain their merits daily to these 
crowds of visitors, who follow the lectures with absorbed 
attention. 

The central lumber exhibit is the Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing and House of Hoo-Hoo, adjoining which, on one 
side, is the Home of Redwood, a bungalow built en- 
tirely of redwood and furnished throughout to show 
just how a wood-built house looks when ready for oc- 
cupancy. On the other side of the Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing and House of Hoo-Hoo, in what is termed Forestry 
Court, is the California Sugar and White Pine Bunga- 
low, an artistic home constructed exclusively of Cali- 
fornia pines. The Lumbermen’s Building and House 
of Hoo-Hoo shows to excellent advantage fir, redwood 
and the two California pines. While only western woods 
are exhibited, the benefit of this exploiting is expected 
to extend to all building woods throughout the country, 
for visitors are shown just how ‘‘homey’’ homes ean 
be when built of wood, the beautiful finish it makes and 
the other uses to which it can be put, all this in plain 
daily view of thousands of interested people. As vis- 
itors accumulate little talks or lectures are given and 
the merits of the different woods are explained to them. 
The children are not overlooked. Many thousands of 
them come singly or in bodies from the schools, and 
they are presented with booklets whose contents tend to 
attract their attention to trees and forests and homes 
built of wood—educational work of the lasting and 
result bringing kind. The attendance at the San Fran- 
cisco exposition is large and the percentage that visits 
the lumber exhibits indicates that they are receiving 
a full share of attention. Over 30,000 persons are said 
to have passed through the Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo on July 4 and 5, or approximately 
10 percent of the full attendance at the big exposition 
on those days. 

Wherever visitors go about the exposition they are 
constantly confronted with wood in the form of build- 
ing material. The buildings are constructed almost en- 
tirely of Douglas fir and the exhibit booths are all 
made of lumber of Coast varieties and in many of the 
State and county exhibits wood is featured. Silos of 
redwood and of Douglas fir are shown in the live stock 
exhibit, and the immense trussed roof of the Machinery 
Building is a wonderful demonstration of what can be 
accomplished by the long and strong timbers of the 
north Coast. 

Lumber and lumber products are not neglected at the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition. Those who 


have a first hand knowledge of the Forest Products Ex- 
positions of 1914 must realize upon consideration that 
the lumber exhibits at the San Francisco exposition fur- 
nish an almost continuous forest products exposition 
that must have a wholesome effect in increasing the 
interest of home builders and others in the merits of 
wood as a building material. 





Federal Trade Commission and Forest 
Service Are Not in Conflict. 


A number of readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERM, | 
have recently expressed themselves as dissatisfied wii) 
what they called the annoying overlapping of functio:s 
by various Governmental departments or bureaus. 

They seemed to think that the Forest Service w.s 
going out of its way to inquire into transportation con- 
ditions; that the Interstate Commerce Commission is tl:e 
only Government agency that should have touched then ; 
and that the Federal Trade Commission and the Forest 


Service are unnecessarily duplicating work in their re- - 


spective investigations as to the conditions of the lun 
ber industry. 

While it is undoubtedly true that there is some ove: 
lapping of the various inquiries, the hope is felt that the 
lumber trade will not assume that any one of these 
agencies is blameworthy in the matter. Each has beeu 
within the field of its duties, and the apparent or actual 
overlapping of investigations has been a natural develop- 
ment and did not result from any desire to interfere one 
with another or to burden the lumber business with 
superfluous inquiries. 

The Forest Service undertook what it called a ‘‘con- 
structive study’’ of the lumber industry, in the hope 
that by disclosing the actual conditions in the industry 
it would be able to correct much of the public misunder- 
standing regarding it and therefore be of actual benefit 
both to the industry and the people at large. The For- 
est Service also had a direct interest in the matter, inas- 
much as it is in charge of public property of enormous 
extent and value—a preperty which Congress has been 
trying to set over against the interests of the lumbermen 
and which apparently it was willing to sacrifice for the 
sake of hitting the lumber industry a fatal blow. There- 
fore the Forest Service began an investigation as to 
actual costs of lumber manufacture in different sections 
of the country. This investigation has been completed 
as to the West and is going on in the South and else- 
where. It might have stopped with the cost of putting 
lumber on cars at mill, but to stop there would hardly 
have answered the questions the lumber consumers were 
asking as to the reasons for what they claimed to be 
the high price of lumber at points of consumption. 
Therefore it was necessary to carry the inquiry through 
the lines of transportation to the retail yard and include 
all costs up to the consumer. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission engaged in its 
present inquiry after years of dealing with town or 
sectional or wood species controversies, usually taking 
the form of freight rate disputes but often involving 
classification also. The commission wants to find out if 
it is possible and practicable to have uniform lumber 
and iumber products classification the country over. 
Doubtless, with this inquiry at hand, the Forest Service 
will find it unnecessary to push this particular phase of 
its study of the industry. 

As between the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Forest Service there is no overlapping of work. The 
Forest Service has gathered, thoroughly and authorita- 
tively, figures as to costs of lumber production, The 
facts thus developed are being made use of by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and have been of great assist- 
ance to lumbermen in presenting their case. It was 
something that needed to be done and for lumbermen 
themselves to do it in a way that would be convincing 
to the public seemed to be well nigh impossible. Men 
like Mr. Keith, Mr. Worcester and others have done 
remarkable work in this direction, but still what they 
produced lacked just the touch of apparent and official 
authority given by the Forest Service. 

It is highly desirable to avoid duplication of work, 
even though Uncle Sam has a long pocket, and the in- 
convenience and annoyance to the trade occasioned by 
various inquiries should be avoided so far as possible. 
But, after all, lumbermen welcome investigations that. 
are not unfriendly in their character and are designed 
to get at the bottom of the situation in an impartial 
and authoritative way; and probably would rather en- 
dure some annoyance and some extra expense in respond- 
ing to these inquiries than to lack the information and 
the assistance that seem ceitain to come from them, 





Pror. Henry A. GARDNER, of the Institute of Indus- 
dustrial Research, Washington, D. C., has been investi- 
gating the cause of the occasional ‘‘washing’’ of linseed 
oil paint. Where this trouble occurred the paint assumes 
a soap-like condition and runs down the surface, being 
most common on concave surfaces such as the fluting of 
porch columns. He found that in such cases the lin- 
seed oil contained considerable moisture and a large 
percentage of neutral addiments or albuminous matter 
carried over from the flaxseed because the oil had been 
poorly clarified. This matter forms a base or culture 
upon which a peculiar pink colored mold appears and 
this fungus appears to injure the oil, setting free fatty 
acids and glycerire. Both lead and combined lead and 
zine paints are affected by washing, and Mr. Gardner 
concludes that the cure is proper pyrofication of the lin- 
seed oil used in the paint. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


LOCATION WANTED FOR SAFETY MATCH 
FACTORY. 


i am contemplating to establish a safety match factory in 
this country and am desirous of obtaining information re- 
garding the available wood supply for this purpose and the 
price thereof. The proposed factory would consume about 
80,000 ecubie feet of cottonwood yearly, which must be 
freshly cut, delivered to the factory. Can you tell me 
where the best place for such a factory would be and what 
the average price of cottonwood is? Instead of cottonwood, 
aspen, yellow poplar and basswood could be used. Any in- 
formation you may be able to give will oblige — Inquiry No. 
26, 

[The above inquiry tells its own story and enterpris- 
ing community promoters desiring to secure new indus- 
tries have here an opportunity te get busy. The address 
will be supplied upon request.—EnIToR. | 


HOW GOVERNMENT HANDLES BIDS. 


Have noted what various lumbermen had to say with 
regard to conditions in the yellow pine market and I en- 
close herewith typewritten memorandum of the result of 
certain bids on lumber put into the Government, 

You will note when the award is made they send to each 
bidder a copy of the bids, which I think is a very good 
thing, as it gives every bidder a line where the other con- 
cerns’ prices are, also gives him a basis for judging the 
market. It would seem if there were more of this done 
in the lumber business it would be very beneficial, especially 
so if lumbermen were not so secretive in regard to the 
prices they are bidding and with regard to the prices they 
are taking orders at. If all bidders were not afraid of 
letting us know what prices they are making it would very 
shortly bring prices before the entire trade. 

I merely offer this as a suggestion, as I think there is too 
much jealousy in the trade for it to ever come into common 
practice. MANCHESTER SAw MILLs, 

Fred J. Jeffris, President. 
BIDS OPENED AUGUST 25, 1915. 
55,800’ 2”x12 L. L. Yellow Pine D4S 44” Scant. 


Time Price 

Moeds Ssymiher™ Cos «5... 0.0505. sins 20 days $1,180.80 
Roya Mebler Dbr. Co: ......<<. 10 to 14 | 1,283.40 

1,204.20 
Manchester Saw Mills.......... 30 days 1,153.20 
Cotton) Btate pr, Co... 6.6056 10 * 1,222.65 
co) ts a: ee, | | re ee 15 * 1,069.20 
COMO TMG. Oi6 s 6 0-0 e cic ce es 16 * 1,275.15 
Watkins Gray Gbr. Co......<.... mS 1,238.25 
C. ts. Gray Tr. (Ces...<.. 0 06sec 3 li 1,152.90 
The Propet TPE WOO... ccc ccas sd 1,276.80 
Jake Strickland Lbr. Co........ io: 1,210.35 
Enochs & Wartman............ 1p. 6 1,180.80 
Krank ©. Cook @ (0.5 0): 0... 10 =“ 1,193.28 
A, Smit DP. (CO 6... ss cs:0 0 aou 1,311.30 
Causey Yellow Pine Co......... ~ | 1,320.30 
ini Taer OD ss 6 o/s 01526 «0500106 30 “ 1,171.80 
Marsh & Truman Lbr, Co....... 30 to 40 days 1,363.80 
The €. 8: Butterfield Co...........:.. 30 days 1,252.20 
Henry Koehler & Co... 6. cee s —_— = 1,239.90 


*Lowest recommended. J. F. N. 


UNDERWRITERS WISH TO MAKE WOODEN 
CONSTRUCTION SAFER. 


As a supplement to our revised building code, and as an 
aid to persons who are planning the erection of particular 
types of buildings and desire to have them conform as far 
as possible with best practice in their fire prevention fea- 
tures, this board is preparing for gratis distribution a 
series of illustrated pamphlets dealing with details of such 
construction for various classes of buildings. 

It will be recognized that this scheme has no relation 
to the building code requirements that may be operative 
where a building is to be erected. However, it should 
in no way be in conflict with such ordinances, but should 
serve to aid and reinforce them. Our intention is to have 
the pamphlets bring out clearly bad building practices, and 
the best remedies for the same, the idea being to educate a 
builder in regard to what should be done and the best 
methods of doing it, irrespective of whether the building 
is within city limits or not. 

It is our purpose to deal first with dwelling houses, as 
they constitute a very large proportion of the building 
operations of the country, and usually little attention is 
given to their construction in building codes. We plan to 
cover dwellings of the fireproof, joisted masonry walls, and 
the frame construction types. 

We appeal to you for suggestions that may have come to 
you through your experience which would aid in overcom- 
ing recognized defects in dwelling houses of either type, 
or any suggestions which in your opinion would tend to 
make our homes safer from fire from either within or with- 
out. 

Last spring my attention was called to some correspond- 
enee published in your paper which you had with an archi- 
‘ect in this city on the subject of fire stopping as treated 
‘in our “Suggested Ordinance for Small Towns and Villages” 
ind you complained that the sketches we employed were 
incorrect and in some cases impossible. I felt at the time 
that some of your strictures were a bit unreasonable and 
if I eould have stepped in your office and discussed them 
vith you you would have so admitted. However, that is 
of no moment now. We shall certainly endeavor to correct 
all errors that may exist in those sketches and in the text 
iecompanying them before they are used again. 

If my recollection serves me correctly, you stated some- 
where in the above mentioned controversy that your office 
would have been glad to furnish sketches illustrating the 
correct practical method for installation of fire stops and 
{ write to ask if you are willing now to furnish us mate- 
rial of that sort. We want illustrations which will make 
‘lear to a person untrained in fire protection matters what 

an be done for moderate cost at the time of erection to 
wake an ordinary combustible dwelling reasonably fire re- 
isting; in other words, educate him in regard to what 
— be done and how to do it economically and practic- 
i ly. 

Any sketches, photographs, suggestions or aid of any 
kind that you would be willing to furnish us for assistance 
n this work will be much appreciated and prompt return 
vill be made of any loaned material. Free hand sketches 


will serve our purpose. We will have them prepared for cuts 
by our own draftsman. 

Can you give me reference to any books which you think 
will be useful for this purpose? 

I trust you will pardon this very lengthy letter. My 
only excuse for thus afflicting you is an earnest desire to 
secure the best information upon what we consider a very 
important matter to the general public—Ira H. WooLson, 
Consulting Engineer, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York City. 





[The foregoing communication is a very welcome one 
as suggesting that the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is about to give some attention to the possibili- 
ties of so improving wooden or partly wooden building 
construction as to improve its resistance to fire. Hitherto 
the efforts of fire protectionists have been largely to 
secure the prohibition of wooden construction wherever 
possible and to recommend the substitution of other 
materials, without giving very much attention to the 
problem of improving wooden construction as far as re- 
sistance to fire is concerned. This is particularly true of 
such campaigns as have been made throughout the press 
of the country, although, as Mr. Woolson’s letter sug- 
gests, the ‘‘Recommended Building Code for Small 
Towns and Villages’? has paid some attention to this 
point, and the matter is treated much more specifically 
in the recent revision of the large code issued by the 
National Board. In other words, as might naturally be 
expected, the engineering department has been more sen- 
sible and more conservative in such matters than has 
the publicity department. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to furnish 
the information asked for in the above letter as fully 
and completely as possible and also as promptly as pos- 
sible, although some time will necessarily be required to 
cover completely the various phases of this subject. A 
first installment appears this week. 

The problems are similar for dwellings entirely of 
wood and for those with brick outer walls where wood 
is the material used for floor and partition construc- 
tion, roof framing ete. The most important thing is 
the provision of complete and effective fire stops where- 
by the hollow spaces of floors and walls will be entirely 
cut off from each other at suitable intervals, the junc- 
tion of floors and walls or partitions usually being the 
point selected for such fire-stopping work. By such fire 
stops the spread of fire from room to room through 
floor spaces or from floor to floor through the interior 
of continuing walls or partitions is prevented. The next 
requirement is the proper protection of all wooden mem- 
bers of the building from all possible sources of com- 
bustion in the chimneys, flues ete. connected with the 
heating or other equipment. The guarding of electrical 
installation and of gas lighting equipment has already 
been fairly well standardized. 

The present Chicago building ordinances provide in 
See. 261-c for buildings used for hotels, clubs, lodging 
or rooming houses which are of non-fireproof construc- 
tion that a fire stop shall be placed between joists ex- 
tending the full height of joist and spaced not more 
than twenty-five feet apart, measured in the direction of 
the length of the joist. 

There is also a provision of the Chicago building 
code (Section 520, paragraph c) intended to effect the 
firestopping of the furring spaces behind the plastering 
on brick walls. This particular section is very fully 
discussed in another part of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and is respectfully offered to Professor 
Woolson as an initial contribution to the general subject 
of his inquiry. A study of the firestopping of the 
outer walls of frame buildings both at the foundation 
and at upper floors will follow in an early issue, and 
the firestopping of wooden partitions and intermediate 
stopping of wooden floors in both brick and frame build- 
ings will in due course receive attention.—EpiTor. | 





A TRANSLUCENT WINDOW MATERIAL. 


In Saley’s “Lumber Shed Construction,” page 21, I no- 
tice a description of a wire enmeshed translucent material 
which he recommends for lights for transoms. It occurs 
to me that it would be good for blacksmith shops and 
barns. I would be glad to have the address of manufac- 
turers or dealers in this article so I may get prices and 
sizes of same. Can you give me such references? 

[Since this reference in ‘‘Shed Construction’’ to the 
translucent material which was used in the windows of 
some of the buildings of the Omaha exposition various 
inquiries for it have come to hand from time to time, 
but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has never been able to 
locate the manufacturer of a material of that sort. 
There is, of course, a translucent cloth that is much 
used in place of glass for hot bed sash, but this does 
not answer the inquirer’s purpose. Has any reader ever 
heard of a substitute for glass in windows, obviously 
merely intended to let some light through but not in- 
tended to see through?—EDITOR. | 


WHO PAYS FOR THE INSPECTION? 


Please be kind enough to answer us, giving us your opin- 
ion as to the liability of each party connected with a 
transaction as follows: 

B sends A an order for a car of 4/4 No. 3 common oak. 
A placed the order with a mill, C, to fill with No. 2 com- 
mon oak, but C ships No. 8 common, although claiming 
it is No. 2 common. - 

B invoices the car as No. 1 common. Customer refuses 
car, claimirg grades not anything but No. 3 common. Na- 
tional rules to govern. 

However, C sends a representative to look over the car 
and finds B has invoiced as No. 1 common. Customer re- 
fused car, however, not knowing this circumstance. 


. 


C refuses to allow claim to A and A refuses to allow 
claim to B. National inspection finds three-quarters car 
No. 3 common, balance No. 2 common. 

Who, in your opinion, should stand the loss on account 
prt grade stock, regardless of the morals of the trans- 
action? 

[The puzzle editor, upon careful inspection of the 
above, decides that there are two distinct controversies 
(between C and A and A and B) with some collateral 
circumstances which, while interesting, are in no way 
determinative. 

The entire question, therefore, appears to be as to 
which dispute the National inspector was called upon 
to settle. If he was called by A upon the demand of B 
for a National certificate, A, according to the associa- 
tion rules, would be required to pay for the inspection. 
Having obtained the certificate, however, A could use 
it as a decument upon which successfully to prosecute 
his claim against C, but probably could not compel C 
to pay for the inspection. 

If either C or A, however, ordered the National in- 
spection to settle the dispute between them, it is quite 
evident that C would be ‘‘stuck’’ for the inspection 
cost under the association rule (and A could still refuse 
to allow B’s claim and get away with it if B were not 
sufficiently active in asserting his rights under a con- 
tract specifying National rules). 

There may, however, be some room for difference of 
opinion, and this problem also is respectfully referred 
to our readers for corroboration or correction of the 
above solution.—Eprror.] 





WANTS DISCS FOR RUBBING GLASS. 


Please advise us the names of mills in your vicinity that 
saw poplar logs into rough discs which are used for rub- 
bing glass. We will appreciate your kindness in this mat- 
ter.—INQuiRY No. 82. 

_ [The above inquiry come from a firm in San Fran- 
cisco handling pneumatic tools. The discs are probably 
used in pneumatic rubbing machines of some sort but 
their dimensions are not stated. Replies to the inquiry 
will, however, be promptly forwarded or the original ad- 
dress will be supplied upon request.—Ep1Tor. ] 


REPLIES TO THAT LUMBER PROBLEM. 


I have noted with interest the problem of A. Miller & 
Son Lumber Company on page 25 of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for August 28, and this is the way I would solve it: 

Assuming that they are unable to use the small piece, 
almost % inch in thickness, which it would be necessary to 
cut from the 2-inch piece in order to get the 1%-inch thick- 
ness required of the order, it would mean that they were 
cutting away 25 percent of the total footage of 2x4, leaving 
75 percent of the total footage representing the net footage 
of 1% inches remaining. From this cal¢ulation it will be 
seen that it would require 3,333 feet of 2x4 to produce 
2,500 feet (varying slightly depending upon the lengths of 
the 2x4 stock) of 1%x4 and showing a loss of 833 feet. 
being 25 percent of the original footage, or 331/3 percent 
of the net footage. 

I would appreciate receiving word from the A, Miller 
& Son Lumber Company advising me wherein this solution 
differs from their own, if at all.—-E. T. DARLING, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

[Mr. Darling’s letter is in itself a sufficient restate- 
ment of the problem presented in the issue of August 
28 and he states the number of feet required as 3,333 
feet, however cleverly avoiding a choice between 25 
percent and 3344 percent as the measure of the per- 
centage of waste. Substantially the same statement of 
the problem is also contributed by W. B. Earle, of the 
sales department of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Company, Hermansville, Mich. 

The same number of feet is also cited by a number 
of people, who in addition state the loss to be 25 per- 
cent. Among these are Evan C. Coyle, of the Saunders- 
Turner Lumber Company, Chillicothe, Mo.; Frank L. 
Pillsbury, a hardwood lumberman of Milwaukee; Henry 
R. Asman, who writes from the Lumbermen’s Club of 
St. Louis; William McNamara, of Pittsburgh, and J. T. 
Lutz, manager of the Floete Lumber Company at Ran- 
dolph, S. D. Two other contributors give the same feet- 
age but base their waste percentage upon the amount 
of lumber actually required for the order, stating it 
therefore as 3314 percent. These two contributors are 
George F. Erdman, of the Bowman Lumber Company, 
Williamsport, Pa., and Ernest H. Burgess, assistant sec- 
retary of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, Chi- 
eago. One other contributor has the thickness of the 
flooring wrongly stated as 144 inches instead of 1%, 
resulting, of course, in a wrong answer. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is inclined to take the 
view of the minority on this subject and to state the 
percentage of waste as 33144 percent. The main object 
here was to produce a given amount of a finished ma- 
terial for which under ordinary circumstances a like 
given amount of raw material, 2,500 feet, would have 
been required. This, therefore, would appear to be the 
principal amount and the additional amount required 
because of the thicker stock should be based upon this 
as a percentage.—EDITOR. | 





Down in Vernon Parish, Louisiana, a leading yellow 
pine parish, in which there is also considerable hard- 
woed timber, a Leesville citizen, P. J. McAllister, re- 
cently finished building an up-to-date little trap, all 
parts being made from Vernon parish materials except 
the tires. It is a two-seated rig and is equipped for 


carrying fishing tackle ete. It is considered an excellent 
moving advertisement for the Vernon parish timbers, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Lacking anything of much special interest in the 
lumber market, manufacturers and handlers of lumber 
are able to devote themselves quite largely to mat- 
ters of general interest to the trade—matters that may 
be called legislative in character, having to do with 
the relationship of the industry to the law or to Gov- 
ernment departments. The Federal Trade Commission 
has apparently nearly completed its inquiries into the 
lumber industry, although a little later it will take up 
again matters relating to the eastern lumber fields, 
particularly with relation to the export trade, by 
rounding up the evidence before it or that will be 
presented to it regarding lumber trade combinations 
abroad. In its progress through the North and West 
the commission favorably impressed lumbermen with 
its evident disposition to obtain pertinent facts in an 
unbiased way. Its inquiries evidently were not de- 
signed to bolster up some previously formed opinion. 
The work previously done by the Forest Service in 
its investigations came into play, with the result that 
the commission will probably be able to make a re- 
port that will be the fullest and fairest ever presented 
in regard to the great lumber industry, although it 
may lack the plethora of words and the presentation 
ot inconsequential details that have characterized some 
previous reports. 

Succeeding the Federal Trade Commission’s inquiries 
came the freight classification subject, to which at 
present the lumbermen are giving chief attention. Clas- 
sification, of course, is the very basis of rate mak- 
ing, and a special inquiry into this subject will have 
most important consequences to lumber transportation. 
Signs are not wanting that the railroads appreciate 
the importance of a friendly attitude toward a busi- 
ness that contributes so greatly to their tonnage of 
revenues. Concessions of more or less importance have 
recently been made and a disposition is shown by many 
roads and traffic associations to codperate with rather 
than antagonize the lumber business. 

* * * 

All over the country lumbermen are getting ready 
for another conference, to be held in Chicago Septem- 
ber 15. It would be inappropriate here, and untimely, 
to go into details of the lumbermen’s position so far 
as it has developed. It can, however, be said that 
lumbermen generally are coming more unitedly to the 
conclusion that, while rate readjustments may be de- 
sirable and in some cases inevitable, in a broad way of 
speaking lumber rates should not be advanced either 
by direct action on rates or by subterfuge through 
classification. Lumbermen have always believed that, 
volume and character of traffic considered, their com- 
modity was paying more than its full share toward 
the support of the transportation agencies of the coun- 
try. The feeling is also growing that reclassification 
should not further complicate railroad rates. The sim- 
pler the basis of rate application the better for the 
industry, and the better, lumbermen believe, for the 
railroads themselves. 

Along these two lines the thought of the trade 
seems to be concentrated, and therefore, while the 
classification inquiry was resented in some quarters, 
it is being increasingly thought that the outcome may 
be decidedly beneficial to the countrywide interests of 
the lumber industry. Certainly it will be of enormous 
benefit to the lumber trade if relations between it and 
the railroads can be made more direct and more amica- 
ble, and if those relations can be so simplified that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall in the future 
be ealled upon less frequently than in the past and 
then on questions susceptible of more direct and prompt 
decision. During the last few years lumber activities 
have been more and more directed along lines of con- 
flict with the railroads. Lumber traffie associations, 
purely local or sectional or devoted to one class of 
wood, have multiplied, and the dockets of the com- 
mission are loaded down with lumber eases, many of 
them of small importance except to the individual 
concerned or as to the principle involved. It is hoped 
that one outcome of this new inquiry will be the 
lessening of expense to the industry in carrying on 
these various activities concerned with transporta- 
tion, and that the relationship between railroads and 
the industry may be made more friendly and ecodpera- 
tive. 

* * * 

On page 41 will be found tables compiled from the 
annual report of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce as to lumber exports during the fiseal 
year ended June 30, last, in comparison with the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Ordinarily these figures are of in- 
terest almost exclusively to those engaged in the export 
of forest products; but the effect of the war upon 
foreign trade in forest products as well as other com- 
modities has been so marked that the close relation- 
ship between export and domestic trade in lumber, par- 
ticularly in its effect upon values, has impressed itself 
upon the entire industry. The average lumberman’s 
attention is seldom called to the export trade either as 
to its absolute magnitude or as to its relationship to 
the entire production of the country. Therefore, this 
presentation should be taken advantage of by our 
readers. 

* * x 


Many of them will be surprised to learn that in an 





ordinary year, as in the fiscal year of 1914, our ex- 
ports of logs alone amount to nearly 140,000,000 feet; 
that exports of hewn and sawed timber amount to 
440,000,000 feet, with pitch pine contributing 90 per- 
cent of that quantity; that of sawed lumber proper, 
from boards and strips to joists and scantling, our ex- 
ports are over 2,400,000,000 feet; that we exported over 
5,000,000 railroad ties, 77,000,000 staves, 11,000,000 
box shooks, and moldings and other house finish to the 
value of $650,000. The war has cut almost all that 
business more than in two. While the total of sawed 
lumber proper, included under the heading ‘‘ Boards, 
Planks, Deals, Joists and Scantling,’’ was 2,417,000,000 
feet in 1914, it was only 1,135,000,000 feet in 1915; 
and with the lessened quantity was also a_ lessened 
price to the exporter. While the cost of ocean transpor- 
tation was on the average more than doubled, making the 
cost to the fereign buyer on a ¢.i. f. basis anywhere from 
25 to 200 percent greater than it was the previous 
year, yet the American exporter had to accept on the 
$1.68 a thousand less for his goods. The 
tables referred to show these things as fully as the 
official records permit and are deserving of analysis by 
the individual reader. They show one of the reasons 
why prices have been so depressed during the last year; 
and this loss on foreign business has been coincident 
with the general sluggisinmess of our domestic demand— 
two things that have worked together to diminish both 
volume of business and profits. 


average 


The situation presented by this combination of do- 
mestic and foreign influences has not been met by ade- 
quate remedies, An earnest effort has been made by 
manufacturers generally to meet the emergency by re- 
duction of output. Forbidden by the law to combine 
to this end, or to enter into binding agreements, the 
education of the individual producer has progressed to 
such an extent that much has been accomplished. State- 
ments of cut and shipments in the various woods and by 
months show that production more closely than per- 
haps ever before has followed distribution. Still re- 
duction in output has followed too closely after reduc- 
tion in demand, and the product has responded too 
quickly to improvement in demand, From August 1, 
1914, until March 1, 1915, there was a decline in the 
volume of trade that was only partly met by the re- 
duction in product. During only two of the seven 
months was shipment in excess of cut. Then came an 
upturn in the demand which reached in July a magni- 
tude in excess of anything experienced for more than 





HOW TO PROMOTE THE SALE 
OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Believing that the national publicity campaign 
for the promotion of the greater use of forest 
products should have the benefit of every avail- 
able plan or idea for attaining this end the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers $50 in cash 
prizes to be paid to lumbermen who contribute 
suggestions along this line. 

Leaders of the lumber industry who have been 
prominent in the work of arranging this cam- 
paign and officials who are in charge of it would 
be glad to have every idea possible from the 
rank and file of the lumber trade and it is with 
a view of bringing out these ideas that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the prizes 
named. Letters submitted in this contest should 
deal with ideas and plans for advertising and 
selling forest products, should suggest new uses 
for these products and deal with any feature 
of the campaign that has for its object the 
greater use of lumber and its products. 

Letters submitted in this contest should be 
written on one side of the paper only, and if 
possible should be typewritten. The letters 
should be signed with the writer’s name and 
address and mailed to the Utilization Contest 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


For the best letter received....... . $25 in cash 
For the second best letter.......... $10 in cash 
For the third best letter............. $5 in cash 
For the next best four letters........ $2.50 each 


This contest will close with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S issue of October 16; conse- 
quently all letters submitted must be received 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S office not 
later than October 12. All lumbermen wherever 
located are invited to participate. The names 
of the judges who will award the prizes will be 
announced in a later issue. 











a year, but output promptly swelled, so that stocks 
continued to increase until the first of the current 
month, During the twelve months in question the cut 
was in excess of the shipments by 5 percent. This 
problem of inability to follow more closely the changes 
in demand is one of the most serious to be considered 
by the Federal Trade Commission in determining what 
the trouble is with the lumber business and what 
remedies should be applied. 
* * * 

The recent feature of most interest in the export trade 
seems to be the demand for railway ties; and the de 
mand seems to be very well distributed as between pitch 
pine and fir. San Francisco, which is the center for 
lumber chartering on the Pacifie coast, reports that 
there are indications of an easing up in the offshore 
tonnage situation. Several steamers have been secure: 
to remove railroad ties cut at northern ports and await 
ing export; but both fir and redwood are in demand 
for this purpose in excess of ability to move the stock. 
While the supply of tonnage is all too light, steamer 
freights are a little easier. Quotations are made from 
Puget Sound and British Columbia for Sidney at 90s 
to 95s; to Melbourne at 100s to 105s; to Callao at 90s 
to 92s 6d; United Kingdom, direct ports, 160s to 180s. 
From Gulfport, Miss., 8,000,000 feet of pitch pine 
ties for the United Kingdom have gone out within the 
last two weeks. Two vessels are arriving to load 
heavy cargoes—one cf 3,400,000 feet of ties, another 
of 4,000,000 feet of ties and special stock for Eng- 
land; and still another to load 2,000,000 feet for South 
Africa, A special feature of the West Coast export 
trade is spruce for aeroplane manufacture. A vessel 
loading Douglas fir at a Bellingham mill will also take 
500,000 feet of clear, vertical grain spruce. 

* * * 

The English market is calling for a good many special- 
ties nowadays, most of them for Government use. For 
example, pit props are wanted, though the price has not 
so far been very attractive to American or Canadian 
manufacturers. Telephone and telegraph poles are also 
wanted; the total number being asked for at present 
is said to be 90,000, for a year’s supply. These poles 
run from 16 to 85 feet in length. What is said to be 
the first full cargo of staves exported from Mobile for 
more than a year is now loading at that point for Spain. 
A Mobile district mill is working on an order for 3,000,- 
000 sticks of ash and gum for the British Government. 
They are 52 inches long and 1% inches in diameter; 
their purpose is to be conjectured. 





Information is coming in as to the effect of the recent 
Gulf storm that swept over eastern Texas, western and 
northern Louisiana, Arkansas and so on to the North- 
east. ‘The effects of the storm itself were accentuated 
by the exceedingly heavy and prolonged rains that fol 
lowed it. A good deal of damage has been done to lum- 
ber properties. It is estimated that 140,000,000 feet 
of timber is down in Texas, with fifty or more mills 
damaged, and the output cut perhaps 50,000,000 feet in 
that territory alone. Pretty much all of eastern Arkan- 
sas has been under water for weeks, with consequent sus- 
pension of logging and mill operations. This has affected 
principally the cottonwood and gum districts of the 
States. What damage has been done is partly compen- 
sated for by the effect on market conditions. Much 
of the timber that was felled by the wind will be 
salvaged and repairs will soon be made, but in the 
mean time stocks are in urgent demand for repair 
work. Railroads have been actively in the market 
for material to repair bridges and tracks as well as 
for general purposes. Perhaps the enforced curtail- 
ment in so important a producing district, together with 
the extra draft made upon stocks on hand, will be a 
needed fillip to the market. At any rate, from a gen- 
eral rather than an individual standpoint, the result is 
likely to be favorable rather than the reverse. 

* * * 


From various parts of the country come reports of 
especial activity in grain door manufacture and sales. 
This is a comparatively small item in the total demand 
for lumber, but it is this year of greater volume than 
usual because of the crops already realized and of wha’ 
is expected. In a sense the demand for grain doors 
may be considered a part of the demand for package 
and crating material, which is fairly active. This is 
especially true so far as the export trade is concerned, 
the ordinary domestic demand being about normal. The 
building trades are calling for perhaps less than the nor- 
mal quantity of lumber, though holding up fairly well. 
The quietness through the country at large is offset to 
some extent by special building activities in the East. 
Stories continue to come to hand of building schemes 
in connection with new industrial enterprises which run 
up into the thousands of houses necessary to shelter 
workmen, to say nothing of the demand for factory con- 
struction itself. 

* * * 

Notwithstanding the quiet situation in the lumber 

business there is a general feeling of hopefulness. The 


gradual increase in volume of business, the slow but 
steady firming of values and the prospects for a good 
fall and winter trade are encouraging to lumbermen, 
who grasp every favorable indication in an effort to 
banish pessimism and to install optimism in its place. 
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A little experience is worth much theory. A year 
ago, when the war was on and the stock exchanges 
had been closed, it was agreed that the credit of the 
United States abroad was in a very precarious condi- 
tion. Opinion held on this side was that Europe held 
$5,000,000,000 worth of American securities and, fore- 
seeing somewhat the tremendous cost at which the war 
would be staged, the assumption was that not only 
would Europe demand a settlement of our current in- 
debtedness to her but that as soon as the usual facili- 
ties for financial exchanges were resumed by opening 
the bourses an indefinite quantity, perhaps all, of 
American securities held abroad would be dumped on 
our markets with disastrous effect. Therefore gold 
pools were formed. During the first four months of 
the war this country actually sent $104,000,000 in gold, 
chiefly to London, and made elaborate and large prep- 
aration for trouble that never came. It was not long 
before this country and Europe discovered that what- 
ever our indebtedness to the old countries might be 
much of it would be returned in payment for supplies 
of all sorts, from wheat to motor trucks and shrapnel. 

One of the most surprising discoveries, however, was 
that there was no desire on the part of Europe to 
unload its American securities on to the country of 
their origin. To be sure, such securities have been 
shipped by the hundreds of millions—perhaps to a total 
of $500,000,000—though on terms not always made 
public. It is very certain that many millions of them 
have not been sold at all but simply pledged as col- 
lateral, but where they have been sold it has been 
under the stress of need or the pressure of patriotism. 
The thrifty French and English appreciate as never 
before, perhaps, the advantage of having securities 
unaffected by the war—securities backed by enter- 
prises going on in a country at peace with its neigh- 
bors and able to work along lines of its own domestic 
progress almost undisturbed by the turmoils abroad. 
American interests are buying back their stocks and 
bonds in large quantities, but substantially at their 
own terms, and these securities are by no means flood- 
ing our markets or proving a burden to our finances. 

The United States has been getting not merely se- 
curities but gold itself. Since January 1 to September 
1 the outside world has sent in gold to the United 
States almost $170,000,000, and many millions more of 
the gold reserves of the world scattered here and there 
in countries of production or countries where this basic 
resource is gathered together and held for the financing 
of the world’s business are ready to come. 


The United States mint has issued its annual state- 
ment of production of gold and silver in the United 
States for the calendar year 1914. The gold product 
was $94,531,800. This is not a record production, but 
in no year in the last eighteen has it quite reached 
$100,000,000, the record within that period being held 
by 1908, with an output of $99,673,400. If the 1914 
rate is being maintained in 1915 our own production 
has added $63,000,000 in gold for stock since January 
1, while nearly $150,000,000 has come in from outside. 
These are gratifying figures, but they are not without 
their disturbing features. With a tremendous balance 
of trade in our favor, with gold reserves at a record 
point, with possibilities of currency expansion through 
the operation of the National Reserve Bank system 
which have not been possessed for two generations, 
real alarm is felt lest the people should run away with 
the situation and an era of inflation come in that 
might have disastrous results. Yet very little specu- 
lation has been indicated so far, only in respect to 
issues directly affected by war demands. 

* * 


Domestic business is still light and depressed, and 
there seems little chance for an early entry of our 
money supplies into an expansion of purely home in- 
dustry and trade. But it can not be denied that the 
overplus of money is causing a restive feeling among 
capitalists and financiers and the banks feel that one 
of the chief problems that is to confront them in the 
early future is to restrain the speculative interest that 
is already assuming shape. 

* * 


The final report as to imports and exports for the 
United States for the fiscal year ending with June 
gives the first complete statement for the year, though 
official summaries have given most of the important 
facts. With total imports $1,674,169,740 and total ex- 
ports of $2,768,589,340, the so-cailed balance of trade 
in favor of the United States is, so far as merchandise 
is concerned, $1,094,419,600. The imports were about 
$220,000,000 less than those of 1914 and about $240,- 
000,000 less than in 1913. This decrease in imports 
partly accounts for the favorable balance of trade 
and in part accounts for the decreased Government 
revenues arising from the customs. Customs collec- 
tions on dutiable goods during the fiscal year of 1915 
were $209,000,000, against $292,000,000 in 1914 and 
$318,000,000 in 1913. For the year gold imports were 


$171,000,000 and exports $146,000,000, but the year 
includes the heavy exports at the outbreak of the war. . 
During June, 1915, the gold imports were $52,341,000 

and the exports only $2,822,000. While export trade 

has dwindled in many directions, some of the increases 

are extraordinary. While as between 1914 and 1915 

exports to Germany decreased from $344,000,000 to 

$28,000,000, those to the United Kingdom increased 

from $594,000,000 to $911,000,000; to France from 

$159,000,000 to $369,000,000; to Denmark from $15,- 

000,000 to $79,000,000; to the Netherlands from $112,- 
000,000 to $145,000,000; to Sweden from $14,000,000 
to $78,000,000; to Norway from $9,000,600 to $39,000, 

000. With such extraordinary changes in the course of 
foreign trade it is not surprising that thoughtful men 
are concerning themselves as to what will be the con- 
dition at the end of the war, when international com- 
merce seeks to readjust itself in the old channels or 
to the old channels as modified by the changes that 
war shall have brought about. 


On Wednesday sterling exchange dropped over six 
points below the record of the previous day, to $4.50, 
but the reviewer in mentioning the fact makes no pre- 
diction as to whether it is the bottom of the market 
for the week. The fact, however, was significant in 
connection with several others of recent occurrence. 
It is somewhat peculiar that the two spectacular ship- 
ments of gold and securities from London to New York, 
made by warship and heavily convoyed—each of about 
$50,000,000—should have been immediately succeeded 
by unusual depression in sterling. The situation in- 
tended to have been remedied by these shipments was 
apparently made worse. Then on Wednesday the drop 
in exchange was coincident with the announcement of 
a somewhat definite promise from the German Govern- 
ment of acceptance of the United States proposals 
regarding the conduct of submarine warfare, and also 
startling announcements as to the progress of German 
arms in the Kast. 

* * * 

Perhaps these are coincidences and no more; but 
they coincide also with the fear that business between 
the United States and European countries will be 
greatly hampered and, in some lines, practically 
checked by the fall in exchange, which affects the 
credit of all the Allies of England to an even greater 
extent than it does Great Britain, and they are accom- 
panied also by a somewhat general discussion through 
the country, chiefly among bankers, as to the possi- 
bility of something like a general repudiation of debts 
after the war, or in some years after the war, when its 
burdens begin to be felt by a new generation. Gold 
and standard American securities are unimpeachable 
collateral. So far as they go they meet any demand 
that can be made for an assurance of the safety of 
eredit; but after all they do not go very far and 
the question not unnaturally arises as to why exchange 
continues to drop in the face of the evidences of good 
faith that have been offered, and if, indeed, there be 
not some fear on the part of Americans, and especially 
of American exporters, that their sales are not suffi- 
ciently safeguarded or that the future of this business 
should be carefully examined and the volume of it 
limited until a clearer view could be had of what is 
actually going on or in prospect in the European field 
of war. 

* * * 

Is it possible that Americans are coming tentatively 
to the conclusion that Germany is to be decisively the 
victor and will put such burdens upon her defeated 
antagonists that the latter will be unable to carry 
both those burdens and the burden of debt that they 
are incurring in the United States when piled on top 
of their previous obligation? Is this continuous decline 
in exchange a recognition of a final German victory, 
or is it due to the business habits of Americans who 
want either cash on short time or unimpeachable se- 
curity? So far as can be seen now the eredit of the 
United Kingdom as a nation is unimpaired, but we 
have not been used in this country to buying foreign 
Government securities. That fact is so recognized both 
at home and abroad that English financiers hesitate in 
attempting to float an issue of Government sterling 
bonds in this country. If Great Britain should borrow 
$500,000,000, or possibly double that amount, in the 
United States, it would be a basis for credit on which 
an enormous future business could be done. But while 
the financiers hesitate the people seem to be deciding 
some of these matters for themselves, or at least hold- 
ing them in abeyance. 

* * 

Besides-our habit of short and sure financing we 
have been in the habit of doing business with Great 
Britain and the continent on the basis of pound sterling 
rather than dollars U. 8. A. It is said that many of 
the more farsighted of our exporting manufacturers 

have been selling in terms of dollars, safeguarding 
themselves against the vicissitudes of continental ex- 









change by demanding pay on the basis of American 
gold dollars, but the practice has apparently not been 
extensive. Is it to be conceded, however, that for the 
lack of familiarity with international finance our man- 
ufacturers and dealers would let pass the opportunities 
for profitable sale and manufacture that now present 
themselves? Perhaps yes, to the extent of delaying 
business, but not, we believe, to the extent of passing 
it by altogether. Then, are we afraid of the funda- 
mental situation abroad, and, if so, what is the basis 
of this fear? Does it signify anxiety lest international 
finance should break down and worldwide repudiation 
should ensue? 


While optimism still prevails in regard to the future 
ot the domestic business of this country, and espe 
cially as to the late fall trade, this optimism is not 
so spontaneous as it was but has a somewhat forced 
tone. With every statistical argument in favor of 
business activity in the United States it still delays its 
advent. On the whole, steady improvement in the 
volume of business has been experienced for some 
time, but the increase has been slow and not at all in 
accord with the hopes and even the justified expecta- 
tions of American business men. Perhaps the inereas 
ing complexity of the foreign situation is diverting 
attention to foreign affairs from our home interests to 
an extent that is damaging to the latter. But, what 
ever the cause may be, neither the industries nor the 
commerce depending on our home activities is devel 
oping as it should. 

* * * 

Railroad reports are on the whole favorable, and 
yet the railroads do not indicate prosperity in their 
own purchases. The activities of the war industries, 
so-called, have spread somewhat to the benefit of other 
lines, but not so rapidly nor in so large a degree as 
was justly expected. The country seems to be assum- 
ing an attitude of anxious waiting, which is not en- 
tirely healthy. Yet optimism still is shown in a larger 
measure than its opposite, and hope is still felt, and 
is reinforced by the best of arguments, that domestic 
business will yet before the year closes be seen in a 
large volume. However, there are many uncertainties. 


x 


The crops are certain to yield to the farmers of the 
country returns that will be close to the best ever re- 
corded; but prices have gone down in spite of con 
ditions that, so far as this country is concerned, should 
have held them firm or brought about advances. 
Winter wheat unquestionably has suffered from the 
extraordinarily wet weather over the: principal har- 
vesting areas. Most of it has been cut, and yet a 
good many fields have been abandoned. In some sec- 
tions it was put in shock, but not in stack; and in 
many cases where the wheat has been stacked it has 
not ‘been possible to thresh it, and where threshing 
has been done there is much difficulty from a moist 
condition that threatens it in the bins. On many a 
farm the steady avocation of the ‘‘hands’’ is shovel- 
ing over wheat, that it may have a chance to dry out. 
In the spring wheat territory, however, the condition 
is decidedly better. In, Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Canada fine weather has prevailed and the crop is to 
be a record one, in both quantity and quality. But 
notwithstanding the lighter crop of wheat, taking both 
varieties together, and the delays that are being 
fought, the price goes down because of the foreign 
situation. Nearly all of the wheat surplus countries 
have excellent crops, and in those which have to im- 
port more or less of their supplies the home crop will 
go far toward meeting their needs. Such is the case 
in Germany and Austria. 


* - * 


Corn is seriously delayed in the principal corn areas, 
but a fine crop has been gathered in the South, and 
what remains in doubt is as to the effect of possible 
early frosts and of unprecedented rains in some north- 
ern sections. But the total supply will be very large, 
and not yet is Europe willing to accept maize as an 
article of human food. Therefore our own country 
must be depended upon to absorb the vast bulk of 
the crop. 

* % 

The price tendency has been downward all along 
the line, except in cotton, which is holding its own at 
least fairly well. In that staple the decline in acreage 
and in condition has been so great as to balance all 
bearish influences. While neither in quantity nor 
price will cotton approach its record, the situation is 
much better than a year ago or eight months ago 
would have seemed possible. While undoubtedly the 
theoretical proposition that any loss is to be avoided 
and that the world is better off with large crops than 
small, yet there is immediate compensation to the cot 
ton grower in the developments that have brought 
about without concerted action so much smaller a 
yield. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Announcement was made August 30 that Mayor William 
Hale Thompson, of Chicago, and Commodore James A. Pugh, 
of the Chicago Yacht Club, will soon leave for Washington 
to lay before the Federal Government a plan to organize 
the power boats on the Great Lakes and elsewhere into a 
reserve scout fleet for volunteer war service at the call of 
the nation. 

Gen. Pascual Orozco, prominent military leader in Mexi- 
co’s many revolutions of the last five years, was killed 
August 30 in a fight with a posse of American civilians, 
custom officers and troopers of the Thirteenth United States 
cavalry in Culberson County, Texas, following a raid on 
the Dick Love ranch. 

A conspiracy to disrupt the national guard of Colorado 
and to secure wholesale indictments of State officers and coal 
mine operators was charged in a partial report of the mili- 
tary court of inquiry, made public at Denver, August 31, by 
order of Governor George A. Carlson, of Colorado. 

Arrangements are being made for a great ocean race be- 
tween two of the largest and swiftest schooner yachts in 
this country, to be held about the middle of September 
under the auspices of the York Yacht Club. Robert E. 
Tod’s schooner Katoura and James C. Brady's Atlantic will 
compete for the Cape May Cup and the Brenton Reef Cup. 
The course will be either from Sandy Hook to Newport and 
return or vice versa. 

The United States submarine F-4, submerged outside the 
harbor of Honolulu, H. 1., since March 26 last, was re- 
floated August 29 and towed to the quarantine station in 
Honolulu bay. A board of inquiry, headed by Rear Admiral 
Dousch, has been appointed to ascertain if possible the cause 
of the disaster. 

The Carnegie diamond medal, representing the all around 
telegraphic championship, was awarded August 29 to T. 8. 
Brickhouse of San Francisco. 

Nearly $20,000,000 in gold and securities worth $25,000,- 
000, the second largest shipment sent from London to 
strengthen British credit in this country, arrived at New 
York August 29 on a special train of steel cars, guarded by 
thirty-eight armed men. The shipment came direct by 
rail from Halifax, N. S., to which port it was conveyed by 
a British warship convoyed by smaller craft. 

Installation of the new _ nickel batteries invented by 
Thomas A. Edison, by which it is hoped to eliminate the 
formation of poisonous chlorine gas in submarines, was _be- 
gun August 25 on board the submarine K-1 at the New 
York navy yard. 

By a vote of 52 to 42 the lower house of the Alabama 
legislature August 25 declined to permit the people of the 
State to vote at the next general election on an amendment 
providing equal suffrage. The bill required a three-fifths 
majority for its passage. 

Paul Armstrong, the playwright, died at New York, August 
30, at the age of 46 years. His first success was “The Heir 
to the Hoorah,”’ produced in 1904. 

The old Tip Top House, which has sheltered tourists for 
many years on the summit of Mount Washington, New 
Hampshire, was destroyed by fire August 29. 

John D. Long, former secretary of the navy and former 
governor of Massachusetts, died at Hingham, Mass., Au- 
gust 28. 

The British Government is negotiating with Stanley Y. 
Beach, of Stratford, Conn., for ten powerful triplanes, capa- 
ble of crossing the Atlantic at 100 miles an hour, and 250 
biplanes, fireproofed and capable of a speed of 120 miles 
an hour. 

Arrangements practically have been completed for the 
purchase in this country of 100 submarines for the Chinese 
Government, at a cost of $75,000,000. 

During the first year’s operation of the Panama Canal, 
closing August 15, 1915, the receipts from tolls amounted 
to $5,216,149, representing the passage of 1,317 ocean ves- 
sels of a gross tonnage of 6,494,673. During the same period 
the Suez Canal passed 4,478 vessels and the receiver's tolls 
amounted to $24,124,689. 

Figures compiled by the American Medical Association 
show that 1,135 persons were injured and 30 persons killed 
during this year’s Fourth of July celebrations, compared 
with 4,169 killed or injured in 1904. In the twelve years 
since 1903 Fourth of July celebrations have killed or injured 
45,951 men, women and children—mostly children. Of this 
number 1,862 fatalities are recorded. 

Specific plans for establishment of direct trade with Rus- 
sia by means of a big American codperative sales company 
were taken under consideration at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago, August 30, by fifty leading American manufacturers 
with plants not only in Chicago, but elsewhere in the United 
States. 

Miss Elaine Rosenthal, of Chicago, won the Women's 
Western Golf championship, defeating Mrs. Harry D. Ham- 
mond, of Indianapolis, Ind., in the finals on the Midlothian 
Country Club links, August 27. 


Governor E. F. Dunne, of Illinois, addressing the con- 
ference of governors at Boston, August 27, urged the United 
States to begin immediately the strengthening of its national 
defenses. 

Liquor advertisements were barred from publication in 
college newspapers of the United States by the Associated 
College Newspaper Publishers’ convention, held at Columbia 
University, New York City, August 27. 

Instead of substituting hattle cruisers for battleships in 
the United States Navy, the Army and Navy Journal says, 
some of the most influential members of the general board 
favor recommending four battle cruisers in addition to four 
battleships. 


Robert L. Bacon, of New York, former secretary of State 
and former ambassador to France, accepted August 31 
appointment as chairman of the executive committee of the 
Navy League of the United States. 

Contracts for the financing of a $5,000,000 Chinese- 
American trans-Pacific steamship company have been signed 
by American and Chinese capitaiists who are now negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of ships, according to an announce- 
ment made at San Francisco by Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, 
China’s first minister to Mexico, who arrived August 30 on 
the steamer Persia. 

Business men_ serving in the provisional regiment at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., held a mass meeting September 1 and 
decided to form a permanent organization ‘‘to forward some 
sound system of military training for the whole country.” 

Washington. 

Final acceptance by Russia of the agreement for modify- 
ing the Russian embargo against exports to the United 
States was communicated to the State Department August 
30. All goods coming to the United States from Russia will 
be consigned to the secretary of commerce and will be dis- 
tributed to the importers only when the secretary and the 
Russian embassy at Washington have been satisfied that the 
goods will not be reéxported to the enemies of Russia. 

Figures made public August 30 by the Department of 
Commerce on American shipping for the year ended June 30 
show that on that date there were registered in the foreign 
trade 2,768 ships, totaling 1,813,775 gross tons, an increase 
of 363 ships and 737,623 tons for the year. 

A woman's geat national defense conference, the first of 
its kind ever held, is planned by the woman’s section of the 


Navy League for November 15, to be held in Washington. 
The conference is to organize a permanent body of the 
women’s section to influence congressmen on the needs of 
adequate defense. 

Preliminary report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Osborn for the fiscal year, made public August 27, shows 
that ordinary internal revenue collections on tobacco and 
liquors were $25,906,291 less than for the preceding fiscal 
year. The quantity of distilled spirits on which taxes were 
paid in the last year was 124,000,000 gallons, a decrease 
of 15,000,000 compared with the fiscal year 1914. The pro- 
duction of cigars decreased nearly 700,000,000 while the 
number of cigarets increased 329,000,000. 


Postmaster General Burleson announced August 29 that 
he would ask the next Congress for an appropriation of 
$49,000,000 to provide rural delivery service during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1916. The last appropriation 
for this purpose was $53,000,000 and the department plans 
to save the $4,000,000 without reducing efficiency. 


Secretary Garrison has directed the War College to sub- 
mit plans for securing additional regular army officers and 
a corps of reserve officers, both for the regular army and for 
a volunteer army or any other force which Congress may 
authorize. This step was taken with a view of recommenda- 
tions to Congress at its coming session. 


Except for small disorders in Cape Haytien, August 28, 
Rear Admiral Caperton reported August 30, that order pre- 
vailed in all places in Haiti under American control. The 
gunboat Sacramento is on its way to join Rear Admiral 
Caperton’s squadron. 

The coast artillery force on duty at the Panama Canal 
will be increased to full strength of twenty-eight companies, 
or about 2,000 men, the former policy of maintaining the big 
gun crews at about half strength in peace time having been 
abandoned. Fortifications of the canal zone are rapidly 
nearing completion. 

Reasons for increasing and lowering the licensed carrying 
capacity of the lake steamer Eastland from time to time 
as shown by the official reports of the United States steam- 
boat inspectors were made public August 28 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Letters from various cities, telling of alleged quiet, but 
regular drills held by Germans in turnverein and other 
halls, have been referred by the War Department to the 
Department of Justice for investigation. 

Senator Simmons, chairman of the finance committee, head 
of the appropriations committee of the Senate, announced 
August 27 that he favors a large lump sunt appropriation 
at the coming session of Congress to make the American 
navy the greatest in the world. 

The Department of Commerce announced August 28 that 
exports of the products of American farms and factories 
in July—valued at $267,978,990—were the greatest ever 
recorded in that month. Exports for the first seven months 
of the year were valued at $1,969,787,495. 

Frank L. Folk, corporation counsel of New York City, 
has been selected to be counselor of the State Department, 
to succeed Robert Lansing, who became secretary on the 
resignation of William Jennings Bryan last June. 

A first payment of $504,198 for the securities of the 
Alaska Northern Railroad was made August 26 by the 
Interior Department. The Alaska Northern runs from 
Seward into the interior of Alaska and will be utilized in the 
construction of the new Government road. The total cost 
of the securities to the United States will be $1,150,000. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


President Wilson, August 27, appointed Vannoy H. Man- 
ning, of Holly Springs, Miss., director of the Bureau of 
Mines in the Interior Department to succeed Dr. J. A. 
Holmes, who died recently. Mr. Manning was assistant 
director of the bureau. 

American exports in the fiscal year ended June 30 last 
totaled $2,768,600,000, compared with $2,170,100,000 for the 
United Kingdom, the next largest exporter, according to 
figures made public August 27, by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Haiti’s parliament has been given until September 17 to 
act upon the proposed treaty by which the United States 
would extend financial protection over the unstable little 
republic for ten years. In the meanwhile American marines 
will continue to occupy the principal cities of the island to 
prevent a recurrence of anarchy. 

The forty-ninth annual encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic will be held in Washington, beginning Sep- 
tember 27 and concluding October 3, 1915. The chief 
feature of the encampment will be the grand review Sep- 
tember 29. 


Secretary McAdoo announced August 31 that the United 
States Treasury is in excellent condition and there is no 
present prospect that the administration will issue bonds 
or short term notes to fill its coffers. 


President Wilson August 31 appointed Walter W. War- 
wick, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as comptroller of the Treasury, 
succeeding George E. Downey, recently appointed a justice 
of the court of claims. 


FOREIGN. 


Martial law will be abolished everywhere in France out- 
side of the zone of military activity after September 1. 

Adolph Pegoud, the French aviator and originator of the 
feats of flying upside down in an aeroplane and “looping the 
loop,” is reported to have been killed in fighting August 31. 


Ambassador Morgenthau at Constantinople has taken over 
the diplomatic interests of Italy, Russia and Montenegro. 
These added responsibilities make the United States Govern- 
ment diplomatic agent at the Porte for eight European 
nations. 


Antonio Flores, former president of Ecuador, died recently 
at Geneva, Switzerland. He was elected to the presidency 
of Ecuador in 1888 and served a term of four years. 

Julius Payerk, polar explorer and painter, is dead at 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 

The Portuguese parliament has passed a resolution stating 
that the Government in view of the grave events in northern 
Portugal will employ most rigorous measures to preserve 
order. 

A French ministerial order has been issued permitting 


the export of wines to France’s Allies and to the United 
States. 


President Vinceslau Braz, of Brazil, August 29 approved 
the issue of $191,000,000 in paper, which was voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies August 24. 


The technical academy at Karlsruhe has conferred upon 
Prof. Otto Rausenberger, who designed the famous 42- 
centimeter Krupp guns, the degree of Doctor of Engineering 
Honoris Causa. 

The finance committee of the Russian Duma presented a 
bill September 1 extending the rights of the State banks 
to issue paper money. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


AUGUST 26.—German troops take Brest Litovsk, the 
main Russian fortress, and Bialystok, eight miles to the 
north. The Germans now are in possession of the whole line 
of railway from Chelm to Bialystok. From Petrograd comes 
official word that the entire Russian armies, stretching their 
winding line over the 136 miles of front between the fortress 
of Grodno and the Pripet River, have been ordered to re- 
treat. British Squadron Commander Bigsworth destroys, 
single handed, a German submarine by bombs dropped from 
an aeroplane. A fleet of sixty-two allied aeroplanes, the 
largest ever gathered, travels 150 miles and drops 150 bombs 
on a German arms factory near Saarlouis. Sixty allied 
aeroplanes invade Monthulst forest, starting several fires. 
The allies declare a blockade of the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Syria from the island of Samos to the Egyptian frontier, 
to date from August 25. 

AUGUST 27.—The Russian fortress of Olita, on the Nie- 
men River, situated on the principal Russian line of defense, 
halfway between the fortresses of Kovno and Grodno, is 
captured by the Germans. The Russians continue to retreat. 
Following an interview with Secretary of State Lansing, 
Count von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, practically 
admits that Germany not only intends to give satisfaction to 
the United States with respect to the Arabic incident but 
with regard to the entire submarine controversy. 

AUGUST 28.—Teutonic forces assume the offensive in 
southeastern Galicia and pierce the Russian line along the 
Zlota Lipa River, north and south of Brzezany. In the 
Baltic provinces German troops attempt to drive the Rus- 
sians back to Dvina. Along the rest of the eastern front 
the Germans claim to be gaining ground. The French flying 
squadron, guarding Paris, frustrates an attempt by a flo- 
tilla of four German military planes to raid the city and 
in a skirmish that ensued in midair shoots down one of 
the machines. British warships raid the Belgian coast, 
bombarding Ostend, Bruges and Middelkerke. Italian artil- 
lery plays upon marching columns of Austrians on Carso 
plateau with deadly effect, according to a report from Rome. 
The Austrians continue their bombardment of Borgo and 
attack several Italian positions in the Trentino, but with- 
out result. Constantinople claims that the British left 3,000 
dead on the field after a futile attack in the Suvla bay region 
at the Dardanelles. 

AUGUST 29.—German troops under Prince Leopold pur- 
sue the retreating Russians through the Bialowiez forest and 
approach Szereszowo. Farther south the armies under 
Field Marshal von Mackensen advance into the swampy 
region south of the Pripet and press back the Russians as far 
as the Koddubno line on the Pruzana road. The French 
official report claims violent German attacks near Marie 
Therese and west of the forest of Malincourt were repulsed. 
The Turks claim to have repulsed attacks by the Allies from 
land and sea and report that a cruiser and a transport of 
the Allies had been hit repeatedly by the Turkish guns. 
Italian airmen drop 120 bombs on the Aisevissa aerodrome in 
Austria. French aeroplanes attack German barracks and 
railway stations in the Ardennes and the Argonne, 

AUGUST 30.—German forces advance on the Russian 
fortress of Grodno and capture by storm Lipsk in northern 
Russian Poland, about twenty miles west of Grodno. East 
of Wladimir-Wolinsky the Germans and Austrians make 
rapid progress toward Luzk, while from the southeast they 


are driving the Russians back toward Dubno and Rovno. 
The Germans under Field Marshal von Hindenburg reach 
the region surrounding the bridgehead south of Friedrich- 
stadt. German forces along the Dvina River in Courland 
renew their activities, which were brought to a sudden halt 
recently with the success of the Russians in holding Riga 
as a menace to Von Hindenburg’s rear. Italian troops 
capture and hold the summit of Cima Cista and force the 
Austrians to abandon several trenches on the Carso, accord- 
ing to the Rome official statement. Great Britain notifies 
the United States that a large quantity of goods of German 
and Austrian manufacture, contracted for by American im- 
porters prior to March 2 when the British orders in council 
became effective, will be released for shipment to this coun- 
try. 

AUGUST 31.—In their advance on the Russian fortress 
of Grodno the Germans reach the line of Novydvor and 
Kusnica, about eleven miles from the fortress. Another 
army, farther south, is marching on the railroad connecting 
Grodno and Vilna; in this region 2,600 Russians are taken 
prisoners. Farther south the ‘euc: ¢ teres take Russian 
positions on the eastern border of the forest of Bialystok, 
cross the upper Narew River and press the Russians back, 
capturing 3,700 prisoners. In eastern Galicia the Russians 
halt the advance of the Austro-German troops by furious 
counter attacks. The Italians capture a strong Austrian 
position on Monte Maronia, north of Monte Maggio, and hold 
it despite intense fire from the enemy, and in the Seibusi- 
zone occupy more trenches, according to the Rome official 
statement. Berlin hears that 30,000 Britons have been 
killed in the fighting at the Dardanelles since August 6. 
The landing of a part of the 200,000 troops, which left 
Italy recently for the Dardanelles, is reported. 

September 1.—The Russian fortress of Lutsk, 35 miles 
east of the Galician border, is captured by Austro-Hun- 
garian and German troops. The Russian resistance at 
Zborow, on the Stripa River in Galicia, is broken and the 
Russians make a hasty retreat. The bombardment of the 
Russian fortress of Grodno, far to the north, is begun by 
forces of Field Marshal von Hindenburg. A Danish paper 
reports that the Russians are beginning to dismantle Petro- 
grad preparatory to its evacuation. Berlin announces that 
more than 1,000,000 Russians have been taken prisoners 
and a vast amount of war material has been captured by 
the German and Austro-Hungarian armies since May 2; 
in addition it is estimated the Russians have lost at least 
300,000 men in killed and wounded. Tount von Bernstorff, 
German ambassador to Washington, acting on instructions 
from Berlin, calls on Secretary of State Lansing and in- 
forms him that Germany is ready to concede before the 
world the American contention with respect to the conduct 
of its, submarine warfare against merchant vessels. Vio- 
lent cannonading along the western battle front is reported ; 
a violent battle rages around Schratzmaennele in the 
Vosges. Italian artillery fire forces the Austrians to 
abandon a part of their trenches on the upper Noce River. 
Further gains for the Allied forces on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula are announced in an official report from Gen. Sir Ian 
Hamilton, commander in chief of the British forces operat- 
ing against the Turks. According to the French ministry 
of marine, a detachment from the French squadron occupies 
the island of Ruad, lying two miles off the coast of Syria. 
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CHICAGO BUILDING ORDINANCE NOT ENFORCED. 


Fire Protective Requirements Insufficient, and Absolutely Disregarded in Brick Building Construction—Political Build- 
ing Department Watchword “Pull,” Not “Duty.” 


A tew months ago a proposed amendment to the city 
oidinanees of Chicago, avowedly in the interests of fire 
protection, aroused much attention. The proposed leg- 
isiation was an extension of the fire limits within 
which the construction of buildings with exterior wall 
and roof surfaces of wood was to be forbidden. In 
the hearings on this ordinance manufacturers of brick 
took an active part and the deputy commissioner of 
buildings and other members of the building depart- 
ment appeared to champion the proposed legislation. 

The ordinance was passed with some material cur- 
tailments of the proposed extension. This great city 
then continued and proceeded to ‘‘build of brick’’ 
hoth in and out of the fire limits in a manner openly 
and flagrantly violative of the city building ordinance 
and greatly tending to increase the fire hazard of such 
construction. The only provision of the Chicago build- 
ing ordinance intended to prevent the spread of fire 
in the interior of such buildings of every sort is a 
dead letter. Architects, mason contractors and in- 
spectors of the building department appear to pay no 
attention to it. 

By ‘‘fire stopping’’ is meant the closing off of the 
interior Openings of walls, partitions and floors so 
that they do not communicate through into each other. 
This is extremely desirable in a vermin-infested city 
like Chicago in order to prevent the entry of rats and 
mice through the interior openings into every portion 
of the building; but its chief object is to prevent a 
draft for fire, so that if a fire is set in any of these 
interior spaces its supply of air shall be as far as 
possible restricted so that it will smoulder instead of 
blaze, and also so that it may be largely confined to 
the locality of its origin and not be able to communi- 
cate easily and rapidly to all other portions of the 
structure. 

The usual method of floor construction, of course, 
prevents fire from traveling transversely of the joists. 
It is desirable, however, that it shall be prevented 
from traveling with the joists over considerable dis- 
tances and also desirable that it shall be impossible 
for it to‘communicate from the floor space up through 
the interior spaces of either partitions or outside walls. 

A complete system of fire stopping requires that all 
partition footings and headings shall be stopped off, 
completely closing the space between studding; and 
it is usually also required that in continuous partitions 
which are crosswise of the floor joists there shall be 
a beam filling of brick and mortar between the joists 
at the partition so that fire can not communicate 
through in the floor from under one room across the 
partition space beneath the adjoining one. 

There are no provisions of this sort in the Chicago 
building ordinance. There is, however, a provision 
intended to close off floor spaces from the spaces be- 
tween the furring in brick walls finished with lath and 
plaster upon furring strips. This provision is as fol- 
lows: 

520. Ledges—Joist Supports. (c) In buildings of every 
class where wood furring is used on brick walls, the brick 
between joists shall be projected from the bottom of the 
joist to the top of the joist for the full thickness of the 
furring and in no case shall such projection be less than 
two inches. 

This provision is quite definite in requiring a ledge 
of construction substantially as shown by the first 
section cut in the figure herewith. The language re- 
quires that the ledge shall be the full depth at the 
joist. As a matter of practice, however, the joist it- 
self, of course, rests directly upon a course of brick, 
and there must be a course of mortar upon this course 
of brick before the first course of the ledge can be 
laid. The lower edge of this ledge is, therefore, higher 
than the lower edge of the joist by the thickness of the 
mortar course, as illustrated in the drawing. It of 
course would be possible to set a one-fourth inch strip 
under the joist bearing to bring it level, but this is 
never done. 

Furthermore, if the upper edge of the ledge were 
brought completely flush with the joist the joist would 
in time shrink, carrying down with it the subfloor 
which is laid upon it; and inasmuch as the edge of 
this subfloor projects over the ledge, it would be held 
up by it and cause a bulging of the floor. As a matter 
of practice, therefore, it is necessary to leave the 
ledge slightly below the top, of the joist to allow for 
this shrinkage. Therefore the ledge only partly closes 
the air space between the furring strips. 

On the lower side of the joist—the ceiling of the 
room below—it is, ofcourse, customary to apply the 
ceiling lath directly to the joists, as shown in the sec- 
ond illustration of the figure. Sometimes, however, 
iailing strips are applied to the joists on 16-inch cen- 
ters and the lath are nailed to these so that the lath 
run the same way as the joists. Under such circum- 
stanees there is necessarily a space between the ledge 
of the brick wall and the nailing strip applied to the 
joist. The fire stop in such a case is not perfect. 
Where the joists are not spaced on proper centers to 
receive lath these nailing strips are necessary. 

Under ordinary circumstances, however, with lath 
applied directly to the joists, it is possible for the 
mortar to reach through between the lath and close 
against the brick ledge. This will be understood from 
the second illustration, but it will be better understood 
from the small detail No. 4. In the second and third 








large illustrations the two corner lath are shown diag- 
onally to each other, in which case there might be 
some uncertainty as to this matter. If the lath are 
applied as in small detail No. 5 (the ceiling lath clear 
the corner next the furring strip) the plaster, of 
course, will not reach to the ledge from the corner 
and the next space between ceiling lath will be beyond 
the edge of the ledge even if it is built out with the 
full two inches required by the ordinance. The first 
wall lath, therefore, should be laid up clear to the 
joist and the first ceiling lath spaced from this in 
order to secure proper closure, as in detail 4. On the 
other wall, where the ends of the ceiling lath come 
against the corner, a different situation will be created, 
but it is customary to place the first floor joists di- 
rectly against the brick ledge. If this space is prop- 
erly pointed with mortar a proper fire stop will, of 
course, be created, independent of the lath and plaster. 

What is done in actual practice? An inspection has 
been made of a large number of apartment buildings 
now under construction in Chicago which had not yet 
been plastered. In practically every instance but a 
single course of brick is projected, which may be a 
lower course of brick as in the second illustration. 
This may or may not make a tight joint between the 
furring space and the floor space from below, but of 
course does not in any wise close this junction as to 
the wall above. Very often, however, this single course 
is the second course above, as in the third illustration. 
Just how anyone could expect this to act as a fire stop 
it is difficult to see. The theory may be that the 
flames would become discouraged in traveling around 
this course of brick, as shown by the arrows. But fire 
has a way of ‘‘getting there’’ under such circum- 
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FIGURE 1—BRICK LEDGES, LEGAL AND ACTUAL. 
The above cuts show wall footings before base has been 
put on and finished floor laid. 


stances which is superior to that shown by many offi- 
cial guardians of the public safety. 

This practice varies. In the same building one course 
will be projected perhaps 114% inch, the next 1 inch. 
In some places sometimes the first course is projected 
and perhaps in the next joist the second course, while 
occasionally between joists there is no ledge whatever. 
Little attention is paid to securing a perfect mortar 
joint between the projecting brick and in one build- 
ing where a considerable vertical recess was left in 
the wall to take care of steam pipes this opening had 
not been closed at floors (as required by another sec- 
tion of the Chicago ordinance) at a time when lathers 
were preparing to begin their work. 

In the second illustration the one course of brick is 
also not projected the full two inches required by the 
ordinance. If it were it would extend to the dotted 
line. It is somewhat uncertain whether the plastering 
will come through the space in the lath sufficiently to 
make a tight joint along the edge of the brick, which 
it barely reaches. 

It is, of course, somewhat expensive to make a 
ledge the full depth of the joist, particularly where 
2x12’s or 2x14’s are being used. To the writer’s mind 
it is also somewhat inefficient because a perfect clos- 
ing is rarely if ever obtained between the floor space 
and the furring space above for reasons already indi- 
cated. If the subfloor were run clear through to the 
brick, if the furring strips came down against this, 
if the ground which is ordinarily used for the purpose 
of nailing the bottom of the base were then nailed to 
the bottom of the furring strip, it would then easily 
be possible to apply some coarse mortar between this 
ground and the brick wall. This would form an abso- 
lute fire stop (S in detail 6), using very little mate- 
rial. If the first two courses of brick at the bottom 
of the joist were then projected and if care were used 
in applying lath, as shown in detail No. 4, a proper 
closure of this opening might be anticipated. Where 
nailing strips are used upon the ceiling below the joists, 
as in the first illustration, this strip should be placed 
clear-back to the furring instead of being set out from 
it, as here shown. This first nailing strip at least 
should be applied to the joist as promptly as possible 


by the carpenter and the mason should be required to 
back plaster between the lower edge of the joist and 
the nailing strip. 

A special inspection of a number of buildings under 
lath showed that in every instance the ceiling was 
lathed before the walls, and the first ceiling lath went 
clear into the corner, the very thing which it has just 
been shown should be avoided. Even if the ceiling is 
done first the top lath of the wall can first be nailed 
flush in the corner, and the first ceiling lath spaced 
from it. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the wording of the 
Chicago ordinance is not sufliciently complete in detail 
to insure the accomplishment of the intended purpose. 
It is, however, also faulty in another respect. It 
speaks of ‘‘ buildings of every class where wood furring 
is used on brick walls.’’ Very often, however, the 
basement of such a building does not have plastered 
walls; the ceiling may or may not be plastered. Would 
a ledge be required under such circumstances for the 
first floor joist? This question was referred to Thomas 
F. Peel, chief inspector of the Chicago building depart- 
ment, who promptly stated that the ledge would not be 
required unless there was furring upon the wall both 
above and below. This, of course, would also mean 
that the ledge could be omitted on the upper floor of 
a building having an attic above it in which the brick 
walls were not to be plastered. In a two-story build- 
ing with attic and basement only the second floor 
would require a ledge according to this experienced 
though not inspired interpreter of the law. 

Where a coat of plaster is applied to the basement 
ceiling it, of course, closes against the brick wall and 
there is no need of the ledge as a fire stop from below. 
In such a case, however, the floor space is directly con- 
nected with the furring space above and fire starting 
from the boiler room or those basement store rooms 
with wooden partitions and inflammable contents which 
are the most serious fire menace in the ordinary Chi- 
cago flat building could very quickly communicate from 
the floor space through the walls to the upper stories 
after it once broke through the plastering of the ceiling 
(and this plaster coat in basements is usually broken 
by openings of various kinds for steam, water and gas 
pipes, electric wires and the like). 

After having obtained this interpretation of the Chi- 
cago ordinance from Mr. Peel a letter was addressed to 
him as follows: 

This morning you were kind enough to give me an in- 
terpretation of Section 520c of the building ordinances, 
requiring a 2-inch ledge the full depth of joist in buildings 
of every class where wood furring is used on brick walls, 

I now desire further to inquire why it is that no attention 
whatever appears to be paid to this section of the Chicago 
building ordinances in the actual construction of buildings 
in this city. I inspected a number of apartment buildings 
this morning between Wilson and Foster Avenues and be- 
tween Clark Street and the lake which had not yet been 
covered by plaster and in no case did I find on any floor 
of any building a ledge constructed in either technical or 
substantial compliance with this section. I shall await with 
much interest your report as to the reason for nonenforce- 
ment of this provision of the building ordinance. 

A number of days have elapsed since the mailing of 
this letter, but no reply has been received. 

The following is a partial list of the brick apartment 
buildings in Chicago on which violations of this section 
of the ordinance have been observed within the last 
few days: 

1424 Winnemac avenue. 

1428 Winnemac avenue. 

Southwest corner Winona street and Kenmore avenue. 

919 Glengyle place. 

921 Argyle street. 

929 Lakeside place. 

937 Sunnyside avenue. 

4449-11 Clifton avenue. 

Argyle east of Clark (four buildings). 

In practically every specification used in Chicago 
there is a provision requiring all trades that work upon 
the building to observe all ordinances, rules and regu- 
lations of the building, sanitary, water and other de- 
partments. The responsibility for the violation, there- 
fore, is technically with the mason contractor and with 
the conveniently blind building inspector. Very many 
buildings are erected in Chicago upon architects’ plans 
which do not include supervision of the architect; and, 
indeed, many of the smaller buildings are erected upon 
stock plans where the architect is entirely unknown 
upon the job. At one building.in the above list the 
mason foreman, being asked the name of the architect, 
laughed and said: ‘‘ Mr. P is putting up this build- 
ing and he never has an architect.’’ Of course, the 
name of an architect has to be given in order to secure 
the building permit, but this is merely a formality. 

On one of the buildings above listed, however, the 
architect’s superintendent was seen on the job on sev- 
eral occasions, and he apparently is assuming responsi- 
bility for the manner in which the building is being 
erected. 

One instance has been noted where the architect, not 
content with relying upon the provisions of the city 
ordinance, repeated substantially its provisions in the 
written portion of the mason specification, as follows: 

Ledges—Build ledges between floor joists on all floors, 
projecting same at least two inches. This is to form a 
fire stop between the several stories and must be the full 
hight of joists. 


In another architect’s specification, however, the fol- 
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lowing provision was noted in the mason’s specifica- 
tions: 

Fire Stops—Build ledges between all floor joists, project 
ing the same two inches. This is to form a fire stop between 
the several floors and must be at least three courses high, 

Three courses of brick are approximately 71% inches. 
In this building joists 2x12 were specified. This archi 
tect, therefore, after using the general provision requir- 
ing the mason contractor as well as other artisans to 
comply with the building ordinances, or in other words 
to build a ledge five courses high in this case, has in- 
structed him in the written portion of the contract to 
make it three courses high. Either this architect is 
ignorant of Section 520¢e of the Chicago building ordi- 
naneces or the responsibility for this curious inconsis- 
tency must be shifted to the shoulders of some subor- 
dinate. 

As before suggested, probably eight out of every ten 
flat buildings erected in Chicago are erected on a spec- 
ulative basis; they are built to sell and sell quickly. 
In a surprisingly large number of instances the car- 
penter work is done by the owner. In other instances 
the owner is a mason contractor or an architect or even 
a painter. There is, of course, in all such instances a 
temptation to skin and skimp all those portions of the 
building which are concealed in the finished building. 
An honest and capable building department could be 
depended upon to prevent this. The Chicago building 
department in this respect, it must be confessed, ap- 
pears to be at the present time a broken staff. 





PINE BUREAU MOVES OFFICE. 





Arkansas Organization Changes Headquarters From 
Chicago to Little Rock, Ark.—New Management. 


Official announcement has been made of the transfer 
from Chicago to Little Rock, Ark., of the headquarters 
of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, which for the last 
three years has been successfully engaged in exploiting 
the products of the shortleaf pine mills of Arkansas. 
The transfer of the headquarters of the bureau to Little 
Rock is impelled by two motives: one to emphasize the 
real place of origin as well as the character of its prod- 
ucts and the other to establish a more ready contact 
between members and headquarters. With headquarters 
at Little Rock the bureau will be in close touch at 
all times with the mills whose products it is engaged in 
exploiting. 

Pioneers of the yellow pine industry in the general 
lumber advertising field, the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
inaugurated its publicity program in the fall of 1912 
in behalf of ‘‘Pick of the Pine’’ and ‘‘Satin Like 
Finish’’ lumber, terms that have become almost house- 
hold words wherever the products of the Arkansas mills 
find a market. As a result of this three years’ cam- 
paign the product of the mills comprising the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau stands well up in the forefront of° 
the popular woods and without doubt these mills have 
felt to a smaller degree than any others the effect of 
the depression in business conditions generally during 
the last twelve months or more. 

To be sure, advertising alone has not brought Arkan- 
sas soft pine to this enviable position, for without genu- 
ine merit in the wood itself permanent results would 
not have been so apparent. In an official circular is- 
sued this week to the trade press the manager of the 
bureau says: 

With its establishment at Little Rock comprehensive plans 
have been outlined by the bureau whereby its advertising 
will be vigorously pushed. Some slight changes in the gen- 
eral program will be made as compared with that of previ- 
ons years but on the whole the campaign is to be conducted 
along established and recognized lines as heretofore. Active 
coéperation with dealers will, however, be a feature in con- 
nection with a somewhat new departure in the way of lum- 
ber publicity a little later on in the year. 

Coincident with the removal of the headquarters of 
the bureau from Chicago to Little Rock, announcement 
is made of a change in the management and the bureau 
will now be under the direction of Robert H. Brooks, 
of Little Rock. 

For the last four years Mr. Brooks has been southern 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, during 
which time he has formed a wide acquaintance among 
the lumbermen of the South and gained an intimate 
knowledge of lumber conditions, manufacturing meth- 
ods ete. that will be of invaluable assistance to him in 
conducting the work of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. 
Mr. Brooks has recently established at Little Rock an 
advertising agency under his own name in connection 
with which he will supervise the advertising of Arkan- 
sas soft pine. 





APPALACHIAN TIMBER TO BE PROTECTED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—Assistant Forester Will- 
iam L. Hall, who has charge of acquisitions under the 
Weeks law in the southern Appalachians, is authority. for 
the statement that there is very close codperation between 
the mountain inhabitants, the railroads and the Forest 
Service employees in this section in preventing and fight- 
ing forest fires. This is particularly true of Tennessee 
and Virginia. 

Mr. Hall expects that the grazing capacity of the 
southern Appalachian forests will be doubled. A plan is 
under way to utilize large areas on mountain heights 
that are for the most part treeless or covered with brush. 
These areas will aggregate hundreds of thousands of 
acres. Cattle could be grazed on the mountains for many 


months of the year and taken into the lowlands in the 
winter. 





WOODEN PIPES MEET TEST OF TIME. 





Give Service Nearly a Century and a Quarter—Are Still 
Fairly Preserved. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 27.—Some exceedingly in- 
teresting specimens of wood that have stood the test 
of time have come to light here recently in the work of 
relocating the sewers in preparation for the new sub- 
way system. At several pvints sections of old wooden 
water pipe have been unearthed, some of them in a mar- 
velous state of preservation considering the length of 
time they have been in the ground and the conditions 
under which they have existed all these years. All sorts 
of stories have gained currency as to when they were 
laid, what kind of wood they were ete. 

At the southwest corner of Washington Square, a 
plot originally part of the ‘‘Potter’s Field,’’ a section 
of this pipe in excellent condition was chopped out 
where it crossed a trench that was being dug. It was 
about four feet from the surface of the ground to the 
center of the pipe. The big log had been laid with the 
bark on, and this, with about a half inch of the sap 
wood, was rotted enough to be dug off with the thumb 
nail. The inside of this particular piece was rotted 
about one-eighth of an inch only, although it has prob- 
ably been seventy-five or eighty years since water ran 
through it. The accompanying photographs were taken, 
and specimens secured, in order to determine what kind 
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Section of Wooden Pipe Laid with Bark On. 
Pitch Pine Pipe Laid About 1799. 
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of wood had lasted so well. The specimens were sub- 
mitted to about twenty of the leading lumbermen and 
were identified as chestnut, white pine, yellow pine, 
North Carolina pine, spruce and hemlock. In order to 
be positive they were then taken to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, where, by the aid of specimens and 
examination under the glass, the wood was positively 
identified as Pinus rigida, or pitch pine. This wood 
grew to good proportions about here in the early days, 
but is now represented by the ‘‘Jersey scrub pine.’?’ 

With this point settled it was desirable to know just 
when the pipe was put in the ground, as there was a 
woeful lack of knowledge on this subject even among 
city officials. Many ‘‘old employees’’ of the water de- 
partment claimed to know, and it was given all the way 
from 100 to 168 years. To get any real information it 
was necessary to delve among the old documents, some 
of the information coming from the Franklin Institute 
and the Historical Society, but most of it coming from 
the private collection of John C. Trautwine, jr., for 
many years chief of the Water Bureau. ‘This collection 
of water engineering history and data is probably the 
most complete and extensive ever attempted, either by 
an individual or an institution. 

From 1790 to 1795, Philadelphia was scourged several 
times with epidemics of yellow fever, and the water 
supply (pumps and cisterns), was blamed, as they had 
become contaminated by the cesspools and drainage of 
the ‘‘erowded city.’’ <A ‘‘watering committee’’ was 
formed and many plans for a publie supply were sub- 


mitted, that finally accepted being that of Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, who, to use his own words, was ‘‘the 
only successful engineer in Ameriea.’’ The entire 
piping system was of wooden pipes, as no others were 
known then. 

In a report of the watering committee, on Decembe: 
5, 1801, it states that ‘‘29,963 feet of pipe are now 
laid.’? The total of wooden pipe in use by the city at 
any one time seems to have been forty-five and a half 
miles, and it was not until 1817 that the first cast iron 
pipe was used. In 1801, after part of the system was 
in use, troubles were developing, and James Todd and 
John Davis were selected to make an examination and 
report. These gentlemen reported on December 5, 1801, 
that tie city had bought in 1799 ‘‘some excellent white 
oak logs, with which there were some other logs of 
white pine and other light woods, necessary to float the 
logs, at a cost of from 12% to 8 cents per foot, run- 
ning measure. Although this could not be used for pipe, 
it was good material for building or other purposes, ani 
as the cost was reasonable the city’s interests, rathe: 
than being injured, had been enhanced,’’ 

They show that some of the leaks were caused by 
worm holes, which were hard to locate in peeled logs 
and lumber and impossible to find in the logs with the 
bark on, as they were then laying them. They also 
state that some of the leakage was caused by the coup! 
ings, ‘‘which, being wedge shaped, caused splitting in 
the straight grain of our oak, which is the exact oppo- 
site of those used so successfully in London, which are 
of English elm.’’ 

The specimens now being taken out were in the plans 
of the first system and were undoubtedly laid in the 
years 1799 to 1801. While the color has been changed 
slightly, clear through the log, and the odor has been 
affected, the wood still retains a resinous aroma and 
is firm in texture. 

The logs used were of a size suitable to the size of 
bore, which varied from three to six inches. Todd and 
Davis reported that ‘‘it seems advisable that there 
should remain about three or four inches of heart, after 
the hole is bored.’’ The specimen photographed had a 
4-inch bore and the log was about 14 inches in diameter 
when taken up. 

Some of the sections show more decay than others, as 
is shown in the sawed section, which was taken from a 
drier location. This specimen also seems to have been 
one of the pitch pine family, but was a smaller tree, 
with less heart wood. 

This sets at rest the fanciful tales of the age of these 
pipes, and also establishes the fact that many kinds of 
wood were used, all of which seem to have shown their 
lasting qualities with great credit. 

Wood was practically the whole thing in this first 
water works system, even the boilers and much of the 
pumping engines having been of that material. 





HAS NUCLEUS OF MUSEUM OF WOODS. 


Collection of Association Secretary to Be of Practical 
Value to Lumbermen. 








OSHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 30.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has been the recipient of numerous com- 
mendatory letters for his enterprise in establishing a 
technical library for the use of lumbermen and many 
of the letters contain inquiries on various perplexing 
problems of lumber dealers. 

Inspired by the preliminary success of his plan and 
its approval by the lumber trade, Mr. Swan has ven- 
tured on another equally novel and practical enterprise. 
This is what might be termed a museum of woods. 
This is divided into three divisions consisting of three 
different siaes of various woods—the ordinary samples 
of woods as used for commercial purposes, pieces about 
one-hundredth of an inch in thickness for expert study 
and extremely thin sheets mounted on glass slides 
for stereopticon and microscopic observation and study. 
In the array of woods are thirty varieties of woods 
grown in the Philippine Islands and thirty varieties cut 
from trees abounding in Japan. The latter exhibit was 
presented to him by a Japanese friend who is an 
authority on woods in the land of the mikado. Besides, 
Mr. Swan possesses a collection of a hundred woods 
which have their habitat in various parts of the United 
States. It is part of this exhibit that is distinguished 
by the extremely thin pieces of woods contained in a 
receptacle small enough to hold a small watch. The tiny 
box and its contents are prized as highly as is a scarab 
of the earliest Egyptian dynasty by some foremost an- 
tiquarian. One novel phase of the museum displays is 
that each of the larger pieces of woods is divided into 
the various commercial grades and forms and is labeled 
with all the essential descriptive and technical facts and 
data. Upon the back is another label formed of a 
tiny map of the United States or the country whence 
the wood comes showing by dots or crosses just where 
that wood grows. 

These exhibits are to be hung up on steel rods in 
one of the rooms forming Mr. Swan’s suite of offices 
and each will be card indexed. The pieces can be whit- 
tled, smelled and tasted by the investigator of the com- 
parative qualities and values of woods. The smaller 
pieces for microscopic study will be valuable, explains 
Mr. Swan, in comparing what is open to doubt with what 
is definitely known; for example, in distinguishing white 
from red oak where either has been used for a long 
time as, for instance, in bolts or ties. The pieces to 
be mounted on glass will be of special value for miscro 
seopic study of grain and other points on texture. 
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PLAN AERIAL PATROL. 


Say Hydro-Aeroplanes Could Do Forest Fire Detection 
Work More Cheaply and Efficiently. 


Sr. Pau, Minn., Sept. 2.—Aerial patrols will replace 
the foct and canoe patrols now maintained by the State 
forestry department if the plans of State Forester 
W. T. Cox are carried out and Secretary Daniels, of 
the Navy Department, supplies the two hydro-aeroplanes 
tentatively promised to the Minnesota naval reserves. 

Commander Guy A. Eaton, chief of the Minnesota 
reserves, and Mr. Cox conferred in Duluth regarding the 
establishment of an aviation school, to which the Forest 
Service would send a number of its rangers as students, 
who, when they became proficient as airmen, would be 
able to cover vast areas cf the territory now so difficult 
to cover. 

Mr. Cox said today: 

With its immense forest reserve, including the Superior 
forest in northeastern Minnesota, the United States has a 
direct interest in aerial patrols aside from the training of a 
force of flyers for military purposes. The new plan makes 
forest protection more efficient and also is a big stroke in 
economy. While adoption of the proposal throughout the 
State would improve conditions greatly in every section, 
northeastern Minnesota, with its thousands of lakes and 
many streams, is the place where the flying boats would 
ve of greater benefit than in any other district in the 
United States. 


Commander Eaton said that 5,000,000 acres repre- 
sents one-quarter of the forest region needing patrol in 
Minnesota and that it represents also the lake-dotted 
area of northeastern Minnesota, and added: 

Three hydro-aeroplanes and four officers would be re- 
quired for a_5,000,000-acre territory. 

The machines, allowing for a life of three years, cost 
$7,750 a year; repairs and supplies, $100 a month, or 
$600 for a service of six months; two aviators at $200 a 
month, two observers at $100 and a mechanic at $80 cost 
$4,080. This brings the total expense for six months’ 
aerial patrol to $12,430. 

Then a small supplementary force of twenty-five men 
who would cost about $12,000—and we have the introduc- 
tion of a new forest protection service for 5,000,000 acres 
at a saving of $25,000 annually. 





ARREST DISCLOSES CROOKED CAREER. 


Exponent of Frenzied Finance Shown to Have Had an 
Unsavory Record for Many Years. 


Ba.trmMorE, Mp., Sept. 1—Information of the arrest 
of Charles E. Corkran in Boston on August 24 received 
here several days ago is of special interest to lumber- 
men of this city, who had held him in fragrant memory 
because of his transactions here years ago. Corkran 
was taken into custody just as he was leaving his 
offices in the Old South Building, and was charged with 
the larceny of $9,000 from the American Wood Corpo- 
ration of Malone, N. Y. The theft is said to have oc- 
curred between August 5 and the date of his arrest, 
and it is stated in this connection that the total sum 
of his alleged peculations will run up between $32,000 
and $54,000. Corkran was the Boston agent of the 
company and had full power to act. According to the 
Boston account of the arrest, Corkran had been followed 
by detectives for nearly a week. The statement then 
goes on to say: 

According to the allegations, Corkran controlled or oper- 
ated about fifteen corporations, believed to be nothing more 
than paper companies, and through these, it is charged, he 
issued bills of lading, orders and checks, which were for- 
warded to the company in Malone. Recently some suspicion 
was aroused, and the guaranty company through which he 
was bonded was notified. This concern, it is said, engaged 
detectives, who began shadowing him. In all, eleven opera- 
tives were employed to follow him day and night. They 
surrounded his summer home on Ocean Street, Lynn, near 
the Swampscott Line, and trailed on foot, on trains and 
in automobiles. Their persistency alarmed Corkran’s neigh- 
bors, and a report to the regular police last week disciosed 
their activity. Reporters questioned several of the detectives. 
They said that they had not completed their investigations 
and therefore could say nothing. 

Monday night (August 283) Corkran was trailed to Keene, 
N. H., where he went in his expensive automobile. While 
he was there, it is said, the detectives installed a dictagraph 
in his office at the Old South Building and waited in a 
nearby office for him to return. He got back about noon 
yesterday, and after entering the office had a conference 
with a Providence man. Following this talk police head- 
quarters was notified and Inspector Waite was sent down 
to make the arrest. Corkran was taken before Chief In- 
spector McGarr, who, after booking him, fixed bail at $20.- 
000. In default of bonds Corkran was sent to the city 
prison to await arraignment this morning. 

He is a man of impressive, businesslike appearance about 
53 years old. He came te Boston some time last winter 
and went to live at a Back Bay hotel, where he kept a 
suite until he opened a summer residence in Lynn. 

Corkran flourished in Baltimore about fifteen years 
ago, and operated much after the manner of the methods 
he seems to have employed in New York, except that 
he did not act as agent. He organized a dozen or more 
lumber companies and then began a system of exchang- 
ing paper, kiting checks and otherwise manipulating 
accounts, it is said, that made it almost impossible to 
disentangle the affairs of the corporations. He main- 
tained a fine home at Lutherville, in the suburbs, and 
seemed to be doing a big business. The inevitable crash 
came and he failed with liabilities of more than $900,- 
000. It is estimated that Corkran got away with assets 
of upward of $400,000. What became of them has 
never been established. 

After the failure, of course, Corkran could not resume 
in Baltimore, and the members of the trade here lost 
track of him. He appears to have been active in other 
places, however, and there is said to be an indictment 


out against him in Memphis, Tenn. He was arrested in 
New York on this indictment, is the report current here, 
but escaped on a trivial technicality. The indictment, 
however, is said to stand, and he would be liable to 
arrest if he visited Memphis. There are rumors of 
trouble elsewhere, No surprise is felt here at the action 
taken in Boston. 

Among the companies organized by Corkran while he 
was in Baltimore were the Chequassett Lumber Com- 
pany, Pocahontas Lumber Company, Muskoka Lumber 
Company, Sylvania Lumber Company, Sable Lumber 
Company, Chesapeake Lumber Company, Parkton Lum- 
ber Company, West Falls Storage Company, Towson 
Lumber Company, Suburban Lumber Company and Bal 
timore Lumber Company. Two or three others were on 
the list. Some of these companies were doing a very 
good business and would have been solvent but for the 
fact that Corkran involved them in his peculiar system 
of financing. When the crash came it was found that 
most of the companies had large amounts of paper 
outstanding. 





' SAWDUST UTILIZED FOR PAVING. 


A Composition Block That Is Proving Its Value in a 
Florida Town. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 28.—Unusual interest is) 
manifested in the new composition paving block that 
has been invented by J. Wade Tucker, of Kissimmee, 
mention of which was made in a preceding issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This composition block in its completed state repre- 
sents the work of many years of its inventor, utilizing 
cypress sawdust, in conjunction with an asphalt binder, 
reduced to brick form under tremendous pressure. 

Thus far Mr, Tucker has been obliged to manufacture 
these brick in a crude way, while the factory and the 
specially designed machinery are being built. This fac- 
tory will be operating in a short time and will have a 
capacity of 30,000 bricks, 3x4x9, every ten hours. 

The city of Kissimmee granted permission to Mr. 
Tucker and his associates to lay a section of street in 
these blocks, and one of the most important sections of 
the city, the intersection of Broadway, Emmett and 
Church streets, was selected. Inasmuch as it is not 
possible for Mr. Tucker to supply a large amount of 
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SAWDUST COMPOSITION BRICK USED SUCCESSFULLY 
AS PAVEMENT. 

these blocks until the factory is completed a section 8 

feet square was laid at this important street intersec- 

tion, where the traffic is particularly heavy. It became 

noticeable at once that the normal traffic immediately 

became abnormal. 

They are doing a lot of brick paving in that neck of 
the woods, and the procession of wagons bearing these 
brick began moving across this small section of compo- 
sition block pavement. Instead of being harmed in any 
way the pavement appears to improve under this vigor- 
ous treatment, and is actually better than it was when 
it was laid down. 

A number of engineers from large eastern cities, at- 
tracted by notice of Mr. Tucker’s invention, have visited 
Kissimmee and it is said that they all departed much 
impressed with what they saw. Oceola County, Florida, 
alone contemplates paving forty-two miles of streets 
with this composition block as soon as the factory can 
turn them out. 





KIRBY COMPANY MAKES IMPORTANT 
CHANGES. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Houston, Tex., Sept. 2.—G. E. Davison, assistant 
manager of the tie and piling department of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, has been appointed manager of that 
department to succeed 8S. A. McNeely, who has recently 
resigned after many years of service with the company 
in that connection. R. A. Myer, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the Kirby Lumber Company, who has for 
some time been connected with the sales department, 
has been transferred from that department to the 
operating department as assistant to C. P. Myer, who 
is assistant general manager of the company. 





REPORT ON WEEK’S ORDER FILE. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 31.—The report of the 
Southern Pine Association on the order file of yellow 
pine sawmills for the week ended Saturday, August 28, 
shows new business booked of 5,291 ears, or 95,238,000 
feet. Shipments aggregated 4,466 cars, representing 80,- 
388,000 feet, while unfilled orders on hand were given 
as 17,052 cars, aggregating 306,936,000 feet. This shows 
a gain over the previous week of 727 cars in orders 
booked and 690 in orders unfilled, with six more mills re- 
porting than had reported for the previous week. 








MILLS DISCOUNT STORM’S EFFECTS. 


Plants Resuming Operation—Chief Damage in Loss of 
Time—Output Much Reduced. 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 30.—Storm damage continues to 
be the chief topic in loca! lumber offices. Later reports 
from the east Texas timber districts indicate that the 
damage is much greater than was at first supposed. 
The chief loss, however, has not been in loss of material, 
equipment or property but in loss of time, caused not 
so much by the storm as by the high water that followed 
it. All east Texas rivers have been at the flood stage 
until the last few days, and in many places, especially 
in the southern end of the timber belt, woods have been 
absolutely inaccessible, and it has been difficult to 
reach some of the mills. The water has begun to re- 
cede, however, and the mills are gradually resuming 
operation. 

Naturally there has been some damage to machinery 
by water and rust. The tracks of the tram roads have 
been washed away in some sections, contributing the 
second largest item of damage. In places where the 
timber itself has fallen—and reports vary as to the 
exact amount down as a result of the storm—it is said 
to have fallen usually straight without breaking or 
splitting, hence most of the down timber can be utilized 
as soon as facilities are in shape to haul it to the mills. 

All of the mills of the Kirby Lumber Company began 
running again Jast Thursday. This company suffered 
very little damage to milling properties. On account of 
washouts on the tram roads, making it impossible to 
get logs to the mills, about ten days’ time was lost. 
Much of the Kirby timber near the South Texas mills 
was blown down, with little actual loss, however, 
reported. 

Out of over $100,000 worth of material at Port Boli- 
var or en route to that port several thousand dollars’ 
worth was washed away and lost. ‘Fifty cars lumber 
laden, blown off the tracks of the Gulf & Interstate, 
were recovered. The loss was covered by insurance. 

The Trinity River Lumber Company’s mill at Fos- 
toria lost the roofs off the sawmill, planing mill and 
three drying sheds. The plant shut down Monday at 
noon but was running again before the week was out. 
The Walker County Lumber Company at El Mina suf- 
fered some damage to roofs. The planer and sawmill 
are down but were expected to begin operating within 
a few days. Some timber fell, the amount not having 
been determined yet. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s mills at Doucette 
and Lufkin lost some sheds and its logging facilities 
were badly crippled. There was no great loss of tim- 
ber. The company will begin operations as soon as the 
tram roads are repaired. The Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany lost a week’s time at the Conroe mill. A blow- 
pipe was down and out of repair for two days, and 
three days were lost on account of a kiln stack being 
blown off at Ratcliff. 

The Continental Lumber Company lost one day on 
account of rain and lost sheds at both Alvin and 
Pearland. 

According to statistics compiled by Secretary J. C. 
Dionne, of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, the 
total lost by the storm in standing timber is 140,000,000 
feet, valued at $700,000. According to his information 
about fifty sawmills have reported damage to a greater 
or less extent and the total loss to mills, exclusive of 
standing timber, will be considerably over $100,000 be- 
tween Houston and the Sabine River alone. The en- 
forced idleness of the mills has cut down the output 
about 45,000,000 feet since the storm. 

Every lumber yard in Houston is doing a capacity 
business on account of the demand for lumber for re- 
pairs, and lumbermen are confident that this will stimu- 
late activity in this section. 





WOULD TURN WASTE INTO ENERGY. 





Mill Manager Offers City Electric Current Derived 
From Burning of Refuse. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 28.—An interesting and very 
practical proposition has been submitted to the Seattle 
city council by J. F. Ives, general manager of the Stim- 
son Mill Company, of this city. Mr. Ives proposes to 
furnish the city with additional electric current at a 
cost of % cent per killowatt hour. This company’s 
plant is operated entirely by electricity generated by 
power derived from the burning of mill waste. Much 
additional good fuel that could be utilized in this man- 
ner is being consumed daily in the immense refuse burn- 
ers of the Seattle mills. It is pointed out that the city 
could thus obtain power at a price that compares very 
favorably with its Cedar Falls hydraulic plant, and con- 
siderably lower than from its auxiliary steam plant, and 
in addition the city would in this way secure its power 
without one cent of additional investment. It is sug- 
gested that there is no reason why the other mills of 
the city should not furnish electric power on the same 
terms by utilizing the fuel they are now wasting. 

This is a practical suggestion and one that might well 
be followed in other large lumber manufacturing com- 
munities where the fuel waste is enormous. A practical 
demonstration of such an arrangement is shown at Ray- 
mond, Wash., where the current, lighting the town and 
operating an electric street railway between Raymond 
and South Bend, is furnished by the plant of the Willapa 
Lumber Company of that city. 
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DISCUSSES CALIFORNIA TIMBERLAND TAX SITUATION. 


Brief Filed With Federal Trade Commission Shows Taxes and Interest Double the Investment Every Eight Years 


—Increased Carrying Costs Cause Over-Production 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 26. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

Enclosed find copy of brief on taxation of timber 
lands which you will see includes other carrying costs 
as well. This is a part of the record in the hearing of 
the timber industry of California before the Federal 
Trade Commission, held in San Francisco August 17, 
1915. 

These figures, taken from the actual assessment rolls 
in different counties, show as nothing else could the 
rapid accumulation of carrying costs against the one 
and only crop of timber, and in every case they are sur- 
prising—to say the least. ; ; 

Perhaps one of the most important considerations 1s 
that the investment doubles in value every eight years 
at most, as shown by the figures. While the investment 
was $2.50 or even $10 an acre, and doubled at the end 
of eight yeurs, the increase in stumpage values could 
absorb it; but now that the investment ranges from $20 
to $45 an acre what chance is there for the increase in 
stumpage values to keep pace with it? 

It has been stated also that the growth of timber 
absorbs the carrying costs. Studies in Europe and this 
country show that the approximate growth is 2 percent. 
Therefore, when the capitalization is equal to the stump- 
age value of the timber, and the capitalization is in- 
creasing at the rate of 6 or 8 percent while the timber is 
growing at the rate of 2 percent, it is evident that the 
growth ean absorb only a very small part of the carry- 
ing costs. 

(Signed) Gro. H. Ruopes, Secretary, 
California Forest Protective Association. 

With the above letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
George H. Rhodes, secretary of the California Forest 
Protective Association, enclosed a copy of the brief on 
taxation of timberland and 2. copy of a letter which he 
sent out:to all members of the association, in which he 
calls attention to the most important parts of the brief. 
The letter adds that a recent report from the Forest 
Service shows the average price obtained for Govern- 
ment timber in California for the year ended June 30, 
1915, was $1.91 a thousand, and only 32,000,000 feet 
were sold even at this price, while 79,000,000 feet were 
sold in 1914, 

The brief, which is entitled ‘‘ Timberlands in Califor- 
nia as Affected by Taxes and Interest, With Capitaliza- 
tion in 1915,’’? was prepared by George H. Rhodes, sec- 
retary of the California Forest Protective Association. 

At the outset the brief tells in a very clear and concise 
way exactly the tax situation as far as timberlands are 
concerned in California and is given below in full: 

Typical Holdings of Timberlands. 

Types of timberland in California, showing capitalization 
in 1915 under different conditions according to time, orig- 
inal investment, assessed valuation and tax rate. 

These tracts have been selected as types representing the 
holding conditions in different counties; all other timber- 
lands in the county bearing approximately the same burden 
of carrying costs. 





They are also an appropriate representation of timber 

holding conditions throughout the State. 

Redwood 

rract A— Medium period of time (32 years), small invest 
ment ($2.50 an acre), low to high assessed valua 
tions ($3 to S60 an acre) and low tax rates ($1.40 
to $2.14) 
Capitalizatieon ©1915) .. 847.78 an acre 

lract B--Medium period of time (32 years), small invest 
ment ($2.50 an acre), low to medium assessed val- 
uations ($3 to $45 an acre) and low tax rates 
(1.40 to $2.14). 
Capitalization (19%5) : $45.12 an acre 

Tract © Medium period of time (30 years) medium invest 
ment ($5 an acre). low assessed valuations (85 to 
$10 an acre) and medium tax rates ($1.50) to 
$2.75). 
Capitalization (1915).. Soo.02 am acre 

Pine 

Tract I)--Loneg period of time (40 years), small investment 
(0.78 an acre), low asvessed valuations (82.50) te 
$5 an acre) and high tax rates (S82 to 85.10), 
Capitalization (1915)... $21.55 an acre 

reet E--Short period of time (25 years), medium invest 
ment ($2.50 an acre), low to high assessed valua 
tions (85 to $25 en acr and medium tax rates 


($1.85 to $2.50). 


Capitalization (1615) $21.77 an acre 


Tract F— Medium period of time (29 years), medium in- 
vestment ($5 an acre), medium assessed valua 
ticns ($2.50 to $10 an acre) and low tax rates 


($1.76 to $2.55). 
Capitalization (its)... ; $55.59 an acre 








Tract G—Short period of time (25 years), medium invest- 
ment ($5 an acre), medium to high assessed valu- 
ations ($4 to $15 an acre) and medium assessed 
valuations ($1.70 to $2.50). 
Capitalization (1915) ...........$27.88 an 
All Figures Taken from County Assessment Rolls. 
Then follow tables that show the accumulation of 
taxes and interest upon seven typical tracts from as 
early as the records run (usually 1883) up to 1914. A 
summary of each table shows the initial investment, the 
investment for the period covered, the interest at 6 per- 
cent annually, the total tax and the taxes per acre, thus 
making the total carrying cost. The tables are shown 
below: 


acre 


Carrying Costs Are Prohibitive. 

The summary shows the amount of annual carrying 
cost (taxes and interest) on timberland and cutover 
land, giving the cost per acre of timberland for each 
1,000 feet of lumber sawed annually, for each 1,000 feet 
of standing timber, and gives also the increasing annual 
burden on every thousand feet of lumber sawed. 

All the conditions detailed in this summary are as 
they exist this year. It shows 1,424,122 acres of red- 
wood timberland have a capitalization of $44.74 an 
acre or $63,715,218, while 459,858 acres of cutover red- 
wood land have a capitalization of $5 an acre, or 


$2,299,250, giving the total capitalization of $66,014,- 
468. Interest on this amount at 6 percent has amounted 


to $3,960,860.08 while the taxes on this timberlandghave 
come to $601,991.22, making the total carrying cost 
$4,562,859.30, or an average carrying cost for each acre 
of redwood timberland of $3.20. 

It is evident that the annual output of lumber must 
carry the standing timber; thus in 1915 each thousand 
of the 500,000,000 feet board measure of the sawed red- 
wood lumber must carry 170,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber at $.0536 for each thousand, or $9.12. At present 
the amount of standing redwood timber is estimated at 
85,000,000,000 feet, board measure, with a capitaliza- 
tion for each thousand feet of $.776, which makes the 
carrying cost for each thousand feet of standing red- 
wood timber $.0536. This must be added to the manu- 
facturing cost of lumber, which doubles every eight 
years, 

It appears 3,556,388 acres of pine timberland are 
capitalized at $23.46 an acre or $83,432,862, while 923,- 
466 acres of cutover pine land are capitalized at $5 an 
acre or $4,617,330, giving the total capitalization of 
$88,050,192. Interest on this amount at 6 percent to 
date has amounted to $5,283,111.52, while the taxes have 
amounted to $765,740.78, making the total carrying cost 
$6,048,852.30. Hach one thousand feet of the 600,000,- 
000 feet board measure of pine lumber sawed in 1915 
must carry 175,000 feet of standing timber at a cost 
of $.0577 a thousand or $10.08 and this must be added 
to the manufacturing cost of lumber, which. doubles 
every eight years or less. Today the amount of stand- 
ing pine timber is estimated at 105,000,000,000 feet 
board measure, making a capitalization for each thou- 
sand feet of $.838 and the carrying cost for each thou- 
sand feet of standing pine timber $.0577. 

The Costs Are Typical. 

As tracts A, B, C, D, E, F and G are in different 
counties of California and have been subject to the 
highest, lowest and medium assessed valuation and to 
the same variations and tax rates, they are representa- 
tive of all timber holdings in California. In addition 
they represent long, short and medium periods of owner- 
ship, also different original investments. Although in- 
terest at only 6 percent has been allowed rates as low as 
10 percent should have been allowed twenty or’ thirty 
years ago, as small sums such as were paid for taxes 
could have been loaned at from 7 to 12 percent in those 
days. These figures are taken from the assessment rolls 
of the different counties and there are no approxima- 
tions or guesswork about them. 

Capitalization Values in 1915 Similar. 


Although low prices were paid for tracts purchased 
early and the highest prices paid for more recent in- 
vestments the long term accumulation of taxes and in- 
terest even at a iow assessed valuation and tax rate 
makes up the difference and there is remarkably little 
variation in the present capitalization values, as will 
be seen by comparing tracts D and G. This similarity 
of capitalization between the three redwood tracts and 
four pine tracts is striking. 


Summary or Type Tracts of Timperland in California, Showing Accumulation of Carrying Costs (Exclusive of Fire 
Protection and Lossea from Different Causes), With Resulting Capitalization in 1915, 


Annually 





Holding 














32 $1,600 $10,324.80 

32 1,600 10,313.26 

20 1,600 4,594.40 

$25,232.46 

40 $ 500 $7 $ 5,142.85 

25 1,600 2.50 7,081.80 

phate te 29 800 5.00 4,334.40 
G—160..... 25 800 5.00 3,433.60 


1,600 


$19,992.65 
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$16.13 $20,258.43 $31.65 $30,583.23 «$47.78 
6.11 17,289.97 27.01 27,603.23 43.12 
28.71 1,649.61 10.31 6,244.01 39.02 
$17.52 $39,198.01 $27.22 $64,430.47 $44.74 
$8.03 $8,525.93 $13.32 $13,668.78 $21.35 
11.06 6,860.69 10.71 13,942.49 21.77 
27.09 1,041.07 6.50 5,375.47 33.39 
20.83 1,127.19 7.05 4560.79 21.88 
$12.40 $17,554.88 $10.97 $37,547.53 $23.46 


and Waste. 


Taxes and Interest Double Investment Every Hight 
Years. 

Although the purchase price of tract A is $2.50 
an acre it is assessed $3 an acre, while tract E, 
bought for $2.50 an acre, was assessed the first year 
at $5 an acre. Moreover, great increases in assessed 
valuations are to be noted. In 1905 tract A doubled 
in valuation and the tax rate also is higher, making the 
1914 taxes 253 percent of those in 1905. Tract F 
shows a similar increase. Tract A paid $1.28 an 
acre in taxes for 1914, and the total increase of 1914 
over 1884 was $757.76 or 1,184 percent. Although tract 
C did not increase in assessed value for 1913, to 
1914 it was subject to an inerease in rate of from $1.80 
to $2.75, making an increase of $15.20 or 52 percent in 
taxes. This tract was patented in 1867 and paid taxes 
first in 1868, but the assessment rolls prior to 1885 
were not available. Sales of Government timber show 
that the constant increases in taxation on timberland 
have not been justified by corresponding increases in 
timber values. For the year ended June 30, 1913, the 
average price for timber sold in forest reserves of Cali- 
fornia was $2.18 a thousand. For the year ended June 
30, 1914, the average price was $1.92 a thousand, a 
decrease of 26 cents a thousand ‘or nearly 12 percent. 

Careful scrutiny of the figures given in these tables 
shows that taxes and interest alone, disregarding all 
other expenses, double investments every eight years 
or less. After paying taxes thirty-two years, tract B, 
which cost $2.50 an acre, reached a capitalization of 
$43.12 an acre or $3.12 more than the amount. produced 
by doubling $2.50 every eight years for thirty-two 
years. By doubling $2.50, the price of tract E, 
every eight years for twenty-four years, the result 
would be $20 but the present capitalization is $21.77. 
Tract D was bought forty years ago at only 78 
cents an acre, but has reached the capitalization of 
$21.35 an acre, while 78 cents doubling every eight 
years for forty years amounts to $24.32. Thus it is 
clear that if present conditions continue in 1923, eight 
years from now the redwood timberlands will have 
reached the capitalization of $89.48 an acre’ and the 
pine timberlands a capitalization of $46.92 an acre. 

In the pine belt this capitalization will be increased 
in the future as it has been in the past, on account of 
the cost of fire protection, loss from fire and destruc- 
tion by insects. Cost of fire protection is about 1% 
cents an acre or $60,000 a year. In some sections of 
the pine belt loss from insects is as high as 30 percent 
of the timber and the cost of control from 4 to 10 
cents an acre. These expenses added to the carrying 
cost would make the capitalization of pine timberland 
approximately $50 an acre in 1923. 


Discrimination Against Large Timber Holders. 


There is a marked tendency to discriminate against 
non residents and corporations owning large tracts. 
This discrimination arises from the prejudices against 
such owners in the minds of local authcrities. It affects 
taxation especially. In one county where resident own- 
ers of small tracts of timberland are assessed at $7 
an acre, non residents and corporation holders of large 
tracts are assessed an average of nearly $40 an acre. 
This instance is typical of the discrimination against 
such ownership in aimost every timber county in the 
State. The small resident owner of timberland is pro- 
tected from such discrimination because he is present 
and can vote. 

In addition, the Government owns about 20 percent 
of ail the timber in the country, and one-third of all 
the timber in California. This Government timber pay- 
ing no taxes or interest goes into the stumpage market 
under such conditions as practically to control prices. 


Increasing Carrying Costs Cause Over-Production and 
Waste. 


To meet these increasing carrying costs owners must 
secure a large, definite and ever increasing amount each 
year from the forest and must do this without regard to 
the demand for lumber. The result is over-production. 
On an overcrowded market only the best can be disposed 
of. The lumber manufacturer can use only the best 
timber and this forced selection causes waste in every 
step from the forest to the lumber yard. In this con- 
nection the United States Forest Service Circular No. 
171 says on page 10: 


One-fourth of the standing timber is left or otherwise 
lost in logging. The loss in the mill is from one-third to 
two-thirds of the timber sawed. An average of only 320 
feet of timber is used to each 1,000 feet which stood in the 
forest. 


Must Save Industry to Save Forest. 


In its struggles to save itself the lumber industry is 
destroying the forests. The inevitable result will be 
the destruction of both the forests and the industry. 
If the forests are to be saved, the industry must be 
saved. The weight of carrying the forest at present is 
dragging the industry down. 

In speaking of possible remedies this brief goes on to 
say: 

When the Government alienated these timberlands it re- 
ceived the purchase price and the individual received the 
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timberland. Since that time the Government has had the 
use of the money and the individual has had the use of the 
timberland. Both have increased in value. It appears from 
the figures that both have reached approximately the same 
value at the present time. It also appears that the capital- 
ization of timber is very near the limit of its value as a 
supply of raw material for lumbering. This is the only value 
it has, except from the standpoint of forest conservation for 
public welfare. 


At this point it may be said that the Government has a 
perpetual and increasing interest in the forest. For this 
reason perhaps the Government can find a way to join 
hands with private interests in working out some economical 
condition under which the lumber industry can have its 
supply of raw material and the forest can be perpetuated. 
What are the fundamentals of such sound economic con 
ditions * 
First, The forest must be a supply of raw material for 


. 





lumbering te be used as the market demands, or in accord 
ance with the needs of consumers. 

Second. The forest and the industries depending on them 
must be perpetuated. 

Third, There must be an economic profit at every neces 
sary step in supplying the raw material, manufacturing the 
products and distributing them. 

The great problem to determine on what conditions 
the forest can be managed to mect these requirements 


is 











During the last year concentrated study has been 
made of the manner in which the air moves within the 
dry kiln, and particularly within the pile of lumber. 
Temperatures of the lumber at various points have also 
been measured in this connection. The observations 
have developed some valuable conclusions. The impor- 
tance of this circulation within the pile has been greatly 
emphasized. In fact, it is evident upon consideration 
that the humidities and temperatures inside the piles of 
lumber are largely dependent thereon. That is to say, 
the temperature and humidity within the kiln taken 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION OF 
REGULATED KILN 
IN CENTER. 


IMPROVED 
TRUCK WITH SPRAY 


alone are no criterion of the conditions of drying within 
the pile of lumber if the circulation in any portion be 
deficient. It is possible to have an extremely rapid cir- 
culation of the air within the dry kiln itself and yet 
have stagnation within the pile, the air passing chiefly 
‘through open spaces and channels. Wherever stagna- 
tion exists or the movement of air is too sluggish there 
the temperature will drop and humidity increase, per- 
haps to the point of saturation. As evaporation is a 
cooling process it is evidently necessary to have a con- 
tinual supply of hot air to keep up the temperature. 
For example, suppose the air around a pile of lumber is 
at a temperature of 140° F. and a humidity condition 
of 51 percent. Then if the temperature at any point 
inside the pile be 115 degrees (which may easily hap- 
pen) at that point saturated conditions will exist. No 
evaporation will take place there, and the timber may 
even gain in weight, while the outer parts of the boards 
are drying rapidly. In this connection it should be 
obsetved that so long as evaporation is taking place the 
temperature of the lumber itself (which may be meas- 
ured by a thermometer inserted in a hole bored in the 
wood) is always less than that of the air. When the 
lumber is very wet its temperature is almost identical 
with the wet-bulb of a hygrometer, but as it becomes 
drier its temperature will lie somewhere between that 
of the wet-bulb and that of the actual air temperature. 

The extraction of heat from the air which comes in 
contact with the lumber, through evaporation of mois- 
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FIG. 2—DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION OF IMPROVED 
DRY KILN WITH SPRAY CHAMBERS ON BOTIL SIDES. 
DOUBLE TRUCK FORM. 


ture, causes it to cool and to tend to descend. This 
tendeney is considerable and may be sufficient to coun- 
teract the tendency of the air, heated by steam pipes 
beneath, to rise through the piles. It has been found 
sufficient to produce a reversed circulation causing it to 
pass downward instead of upward from steam pipes 
placed beneath the piles. This condition is particularly 
manifest when wet lumber is placed in the kiln, and 





*In charge of Section of Timber Physics, Forest Products 
Laboratory. 








[By Harry Donald Tiemann, Madison, Wis.]* 


Improvement in Forest Service Humidity 


Regulated Dry Kiln 





especially so when it is cold or frozen. In the former 
humidity regulated kiln, in which inclined piling was 
used, the arrangement was such as to cause the circu- 
lation to be forced upward through the pile of lumber 
and downward in the spray chambers on either side. 

When flat piling is used it has been found that even 
with a good circulation in the kiln itself stagnation some- 
times may exist within the center portion of the piles to 
so great an extent that mold may form between the lay- 
ers of lumber. With the: inclined piling as originally 
designed for use with this kiln the effect of the cooling 
is not nearly so great as with the flat piling, but it may 
be sufficient to cause unnecessarily slow drying in por- 
tions of the pile. In a large sized operation when the 
forced cireulation is in the opposite direction from that 
induced by the cooling of the air by the lumber there 
is always more or less uncertainty as to the movement 
of the air through the piles. Even with the boards 
placed edgewise, the stickers running vertically, with the 
heating pipes beneath the lumber, it was found that 
although the air passed upward through most of the 
spaces it was actually descending through others, and 
very unequal drying resulted. While edge piling would 
at first thought seem ideal for the freest circulation in 
an ordinary kiln with steam pipes below it, in fact it 
produces an indeterminate condition; air columns may 
pass downward through some channel as well as up- 
ward through others, and probably stagnate in others. 
Nevertheless, edge piling is greatly superior to flat piling 
where the heating system is below the lumber. 

The idea has gradually been developed from these 
experiments and from a study of conditions in commer- 
cial. kilns so to arrange the parts of the kiln and the 
pile of lumber that advantage may be taken of this 
cooling of the air to assist the circulation instead of 
being a counteracting influ- 
ence. That this can readily 
be accomplished without do- 
ing away with the present 
features of regulation of 
humidity by means of a 
spray of water is clear from 


air and at the same time shielding the under layer of 
boards from direct radiation of the steam pipes. 

The operation is extremely simple. The heated air 
rises in the spaces HJ at the sides of the piles of lum- 
ber. As it comes in contact with the piles portions of 
it are cooled and pass downward and inward through the 
layers of boards into the space G. Here the column of 
cooled air descends into the spray-flue B, where its 
velocity is increased by the foree of the water spray. 
It then passes out from the baffle plates to the heaters 
and repeats the cycle. 


Various modifications of this arrangement may be 
made. For example, a single track kiln may be used. 


This form would be represented by simply dividing the 
diagram vertically into two parts by extending the line 
E (on the left side) upward to represent the outer 
wall, and erasing the part to the left of this line. Or, 
again, the spray chambers may be kept on the sides, 
just as in the former kiln, as shown in figure 2. The 
lumber would then slope in the opposite direction with 
respect to the center of the kiln, the air would rise in 
the center and descend on the sides. With this arrange- 
ment the flue B may be extended upward to the top of 
the pile as in the former kiln. In fact, the former kiln 
may be used to accomplish this reverse circulation, by 
merely sloping the piles of lumber in the direction shown 
in figure 2, without any alteration of the parts, except 
that the steam pipes should be concentrated toward the 
center or so baffled as to throw the heat toward the 
center of the pile. Experiment indicates that the method 
will work satisfactorily with this arrangement, the air 
rising in the center, descending outwardly through the 
lumber, rising to the top of the partitions and again de- 
scending in the spray chambers. It is advantageous, 
however, to lower the partitions and also the spray sys- 








the accompanying diagram, 
Fig. 1, which represents a 
cross section of the im- 
proved humidity regulated 
dry kiln. 

In the simplest typical 
form, shown in the sketch, 
the spray chambers formerly 
placed on the sides of the 
kiln are done away with and 4 























are replaced by a single 











chamber, or flue B, which 
runs through the center near 
the bottom. This flue is only 
































about six or seven feet in 
height and together with 
the water spray F and the 
bafile plates DD constitutes 
the humidity control feature 
of the kiln, This control : 
of humidity is effected in the same manner as in 
the former kiln by the temperature of the water 
used in the spray. This spray completely saturates 
the air in the flue B at whatever predetermined 
temperature is required. The baffle plates DD are 
to separate ali entrained particles of water from 
the air, so that it is delivered to the heaters in a sat- 
urated condition at the required temperature. This tem- 
perature is, therefore, the dew point of the air when 
heated above, and the method of humidity control may 
therefore be called the dew-point method. It is a very 
simple matter by means of the Humidity Diagram de- 
signed for the purpose*, or by a hydrodeik, to deter- 
mine what dew point temperature is needed for any de- 
sired humidity above the heaters. This spray F° also 
accomplishes another thing besides the humidity regula- 
tion; namely, it acts as an ejector and forces a cireula- 
tion of air through the flue B. The heating system H is 
concentrated near the outer walls so as to heat the 
rising column of air. The temperature within the dry- 
ing chamber is controlled by means of any suitable 
thermostat, actuating a valve on the main steam line. 
The lumber is piled in such a way that the stickers slope 
downward toward the center. 

Referring to the remaining letters on the diagram, M 
is an auxiliary steam spray pointing downward for use 
at very high temperatures. C is a gutter to catch the 
precipitation and conduct it back to the pump, the water 
being recirculated through the sprays. JJ are auxil- 
iary heating coils, for maintaining the temperature of the 
rising column of hot air, but may be omitted. G is a 
pipe condenser for use toward the end of the drying 
operation. K is a baffle plate for diverting the heated 
*Forest Service Bulletin 104. ‘Principles of Drying Lum- 
ber and Humidity Diagram,’’ Superintendent of "Eee 
cents. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 5 
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Note—In the progressive type the condensors G are placed at the dry end only, and 
sprays F at moist end only. 


tem so that the tops of the spray chambers are but 
slightly above the bottom of the pile of lumber. 

One of the greatest advantages of this reversed cir- 
culation method is that the colder the lumber when 
placed in the kiln the greater is the movement produced, 
under the very conditions which call for the greatest 
circulation—just the opposite of the direct circulation 
method. This is a feature of the greatest importance 
in winter, when the lumber is put into the kiln in the 
frozen condition. One truck load of lumber at 60 per- 
cent moisture may easily contain over seven thousand 
pounds of ice. Think of the circulation of air needed 
to melt three and a half tons of ice, before any heat- 
ing or drying can begin to take place, and this for 
every truck load placed in the kiln. 

The result is, in fact, self-regulatory. The colder the 
lumber the greater the circulation produced; and, more- 
over, the effect is increased toward the cooler and wet- 
ter portions of the pile. . 

In figure 3 is illustrated diagrammatically how a 
battery of six trucks, equivalent to three ordinary kilns, 
may be placed under a single roof without any parti- 
tions between. 


TIMBER CUT OF STATES IN ONE FISCAL YEAR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—The timber cut on na- 
tional forests during the fiscal year ending June 30 ag- 
gregated 688,922,000 feet, board measurement. Of this 
total 565,754,000 feet was cut under sale contracts and 
123,168,000 under free use permits. The largest timber 
cut on national forests in one State was that in Idaho, 
which aggregated 125,641,000 feet. Montana was second 
with a total eut of 119,762,000 feet and Oregon third 
with 49,414,000. The cuts in béth Colorado and Wash 
ington aggregated upward of 42,000,000 feet. The 
smallest cut was in Tennessee, aggregating 43,000 feet. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


Treatment of All Shingles With a Preservative Is Urged —Manufacturers Advised to Have Saws Properly Filed—Exper- 
ienced Carpenter Recommends Air Dried Material. 


ALL SHINGLES SHOULD BE TREATED. 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 

First, have the roof of one-third pitch, the rafters 24- 
inch centers, either 2x4 or 2x6 or larger, according to 
the size of the roof. The sheathing should be laid 
not more than 2 inches apart, which insures a good air 
space. Cover the sheathing with a good building paper. 

Now you have your roof ready for shingles. Use any 
good shingles whether it be red cedar or cypress or pine, 
but above all be sure that they are treated with a wood 
preservative and have had the proper treatment. If 
properly laid the width of the shingles cuts no figure 
as to buckling or curling. This is prevented if the 
shingles are properly treated and seasoned. I have shin- 
gles that have been on my home for the last thirty years 
and some of them are over 24 inches wide and have never 
buckled or curled. They are laid 4 inches to the weather 
and laid by a straight edge. 

All nails should be nailed from 41% to 5 inches from 
the butt end of shingle so as to insure covering. ‘The 
shingles should be from 3; to %& apart to allow for 
expansion. All shingles laid at the eaves should be 2 
inches from the projections. First rows should be 
double. It is always best to have two courses where a 
break intervenes. 

If the roof is wanted in other color it can be painted 
over the shingle treatment. No one who intends laying 
a shingle roof should use anything but a treated shingle 
and use no other nail but a copper nail, as the trouble 
with the present day roof is mostly with the nail. 
As the nail rusts off and the shingle becomes loose and 
blows off the water gets in and the result is decayed or 
warped shingles. In most roofs that are renewed you 
will find the shingle in a good state but the nails are 
rusted off, but where you find the copper nail this is all 
eliminated. Zine and zine coated nails are worthless 
and the wire nail is doubly worthless. All shingles 
should have from two to three nails, according to the 
width of the shingles. If a shingle was treated the 
same as a railroad tie the life of any shingle, regardless 
of the kind, would cover a lifetime or an indefinite 
period, especially if copper nails are used. 

This is not written up in the proper form to be 
placed with each bundle of shingles because I am not a 
writer; but I am giving you the only practical way a 
shingle roof should be laid to last and as cheap as any- 
thing any man wants on his home as well as a roof 
which will last nearly as long as slate. These are my 
ideas and embrace no particular brand or wood, but if 
treated as a railroad tie the shingle will last a lifetime. 

JOHN E. VOEGTLIN. 





THE GRAIN SHOULD BE WATCHED. 


Hominy, OKLA. 

There are three main reasons why shingle roofs are 
sometimes unsatisfactory: 

1. Carelessness in construction. 

2. The tendency of shingles to split into narrow 
strips. 

3. The rusting off of the nails, allowing the shingles 
to slip out and blow away. 

In the first place, the rafters should be well braced 
so that there can be no sagging down of the roof after 
it is finished. Naturally, the steeper the pitch of the 
rafters the better, and there is little need to discuss 
that matter. 

Good 4-inch sheathing is as good or better than wider 
for the reason that it is lighter on the roof, and there 
is also a saving in lumber. It should be placed about 2 
inches apart and well nailed so that the nail heads are 
below the surface of the wood and will not bulge up and 
split the shingles. 

Shingles should be laid 4% inches to the weather, 
overlapping all joints an inch or more. Care should be 
taken to allow for swelling if shingles are dry when put 
on. I prefer shingles from 4 to 6 inches wide. The 
movement of a shingle 14 inches wide will be twice that 
of a 7-inch shingle when it is absorbing water, and thus 
the space allowed for expansion should be greater than 
for a narrow shingle. But this fact is often overlooked 
in shingling and we often see a pretty little arch in 
many of the courses that will never go down. So it is 
best to split the wide shingles and lay them as two 
shingles. 

The nailing should be done in a way to avoid injuring 
the shingles. Too often the blow that drives the nail 
is too hard and either splits the shingle or perhaps will 
cut almost through the shingle, especially where the lath 
hatchet is used. ; 

There is no doubt but that the galvanized nail is 
superior to the common, but the process of galvanizing 
enlarges the diameter of the nail and is the cause of 
more splitting. I would much rather use the galvanized 
lath nail as it is less liable te split. There should al- 
ways be two nails and often more to each shingle, and 
none of them should be driven immediately over a 
crack in the course below. Nailing should be about 7 
inches up from the butt of the shingle, being less apt 
to sput the shingle than if placed low down, and too, 
it is better protected from the dampness. 

When two by fours are used for staging and nailed 
to the roof and then ripped up after the roof is com- 








pleted there are often nail holes left in the shingles 
which may leak for a time. This can be easily avoided 
by driving up the shingle below just a little. There is 
one thing every shingler should keep ever in his mind 
when shingling; i. e., nevar leave a place where it can 
possibly leak. 

Assuming that the workmen have used every care in 
laying the shingles and nailing them properly then the 
most likely difficulty to oeceur will be the natural ten- 
deney of the shingles to split up into narrow strips. <A 
close examination of any roof that has been on for a 
year or two will show this characteristic no matter how 
much paint, creosote or other shingle dip may be used. 
This is doubtless due to the vertical grain of the shin- 
gles. The remedy for this very important defect rests 
entirely, or at least largely, with the manufacturer. If 
the flat grain shingle is less liable to split then it is a 
far better shingle even though it does cup up a little at 
the edges. J. W. Brocaw. 


PITCH OF ROOF FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
PESHTIGO, WIs. 

Consider first the pitch of the roof. The steeper the 
hetter. The boards may be from 3 to 4 inches in width 
and laid from 1% inches to 2 inches apart. 

Never lay a wide wet board on the roof for the ex- 
pansion and contraction of it in drying will cause the 
shingles to upheave, thus causing the water to back up 
under them. 

If a flat roof shingles should be laid not more than 3 
inches to the weather. If a very steep roof shingles 
may be laid 41%4 inches to the weather, 

The joints should be lapped at least one inch. 

The nails should be 4d common galvanized wire nails. 
Never drive a nail in the center of a shingle. Drive a 
nail within % inch from each edge. If shingle is wide 
drive the nail one-third of its width from the edge. 

Never make the serious mistake of painting shingles 
after they are nailed on the roof as the paint seals up 
the pores of the wood and the sun can not drain out 
the water that has backed up under them, causing rot. 
Shingles will last twice as long not painted at all. The 
best way is to dip the shingles in paint from 6 to 8 
inches. More would only be a waste of time and paint. 

Green shingles should never be painted under any 
consideration. If they must be painted, first dry them 
thoroughly. 

It is a mistake to make up ‘‘shingling bees’’ as in 
most cases the shingles are carelessly laid, thereby caus- 
ing leaks ete. 

To the Manufacturer of Shingles. 

Every manufacturer of shingles should see to it that 
his filer is capable of fixing the saws so that they will 
do the smoothest eutting. If shingles are cut with an 
improperly filed saw they will be unusually rough. Sueh 
shingles will not last half as long as those of a smooth 
cut. 

for example: I know of a roof where shaved shingles 
were used and have been on for forty-three years and are 
still in fair condition. 

In regard to vertical or flat grain but little ean be 
said as we must take shingles as they come from the saw. 

WILLIAM LANToWw. 


USE AIR DRIED STOCK. 


Osweco, ILL. 

Use 5/2 random width air dried red cedar shingles laid 
4°4 inches to the weather broken over two courses and 
nailed with old style iron nails. 

In laying be careful to keep the joints in the third 
course from coming over joints in first. The first essen- 
tial is the shingle; use air dried stock. 

The man who kiln dried the first shingle is the man 
who killed your shingle trade; cut out baked shingles 
and add to their life. 

The tendency of the age is cheapness; get out of the 
rut. Add enough to the price of your stock to pay extra 
freight and overhead. Get back to first principles; use 
the material as nature intended it to be used. 

It is a well known fact that twenty-five years ago we 
were not compelled to meet the same conditions. I speak 
from experience, having been a carpenter for nearly 
forty years, and in many cases roofs put on twenty-five 
vears ago are in better shape than those laid much later. 

Climatie conditions have not changed; the quality of 
the material has not changed. Then it must follow that 
it comes in the treatment of the material. 

Do not lay the fault to the carpenter; a piece of wood 
that has been kiln dried until all the vitality is gone will 
eurl and all the carpenters in the world can not stop it. 

Use old style iron nails with a heavy body; they can 
be had but are not cheap. 

Use air dried shingles with a little care in laying on 
a third pitch roof and you may safely warrant your roof 
for thirty-five years. 

In my experience a vertical or flat grain is of equal 
value, but in any brand with which I am familiar will 
be found shingles that should not be laid. How to de- 
termine that question is hard to tell. With me it is the 
feel of the shingle, but that can be overeome by a more 
rigid inspection. It should be easily determined in the 
log by a competent man. A little more attention to the 
details of manufacture, a little more expense for freight 


and interest charges and you can produce a shingle that 
will outlast any three substitutes with which I am ac- 
quainted. Low B. Youna. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL DETAIL. 


FOWLERVILLE, MICH. 

Use good shingles 5 to 2, 16-inch, or 4 to 2, 18-inch, 
if you can stand the price. If clear shingles and they 
run as high as 40 percent flat grain, or even 25 percent, 
would open the bunches and put the edge grain at the 
bottom of the roof and the flat at the top. Of No. 2s 
would throw out the short and defective ones for the 
top courses. . 

For sheathing use 4-or 6-inch strips if you can afford 
it, sized and well nailed. Many are obliged to use 
random widths. In this case % to 1l-inch cracks are a 
great plenty. Wider spaces will sometimes require the 
naiis to be driven too near the point of shingle. Have 
the first board of sheathing come well down to the 
crown molding or fascia board. For a roof with cor- 
nice lay three courses on bottom. With 16-inch let 
the first course project over the molding 6 inches; sec- 
ond course 4 inches and 18-inch in proportion. 

On a one-quarter or one-third pitch roof saw off the 
first two courses plumb with about 2 inches projection. 
Then nail the third course even with the two others. 
In the first course drive one nail in molding and one in 
sheathing; second course both nails in sheathing; third 
course and after about 6 inches from butt of shingle. 

Use a good, sharp shingling hatchet running off the 
outside corner where it projects over the molding, com- 
meneing about 3 inches from the point of shingle run- 
ning in about 1%4 inch with a bevel of 45 degrees. 
This makes a nice finish and will please the painter. 

Use good nails and plenty of them, zine or copper 
if you can afford them; 3d’s are plenty long enough 
for } or %-inch sheathing. Lay flat grain shingles so 
that the water will run out of the shingle instead of 
into it. Split shingles wider than 12 inches. Use a 
metal ridge roll. 

For outbuildings a fairly good roof can be had by 
using No. 2 or No. 8 shingles, if judgment is used in 
laying them. For a house use the best edge grain 
shingle. Break every course of roof boards on a dif- 
ferent rafter, putting the longest boards near the 
middle of the roof, as this will stiffen the roof. Hold 
open wide, dry shingles—the narrow ones don’t matter. 
It is a good plan to wet dry shingles before using. 

The man behind the hatchet largely makes the roof. 

C. H. Hit. 





PUBLISHES INTERESTING HOUSE ORGAN. 


Volume 1, No. 1, of the Olsco Builder, published at 
Ockley, Ind., by the Ockley Lumber & Supply Company, 
has reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This is the 
latest house organ to enter the field and is an interest- 
ing publication of four pages. It is the intention of 
the company to issue this paper every month and to 
distribute it generally in the trade territory of that 
company. While the Olsco Builder is intended prima- 
rily as a publicity organ for the company publishing 
it it is also proposed to make the paper of the greatest 
possible benefit to the people in the sphere of its influ- 
ence. To this end much valuable information will be 
printed dealing not alone with lumber but with subjects 
of general interest. The publishers plan also through 
the medium of this little paper to pass on to the con- 
sumer much of the information gleaned from trade 
papers calculated to increase the use of wood in every 
form. In this way the Ockley Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany will be doing a genuine service to the entire lumber 
trade. 





ASSOCIATION WAGES EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 30.—In order that the buyers 
of shingles may know how to obtain the best results in 
laying them and in line with the suggestions of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, through its shingle branch, is 
supplying all of its members with posters to be sent 
out with every branch of shingles sent from the mills. 
This poster is worded as follows: 


These Red Cedar Shingles Are Made in the United States. 
And the money paid for them goes to support American 
Families. Insist on the Best but Let the Mills in Your Own 
Country Supply You the Best. They are anxious to do it. 

You will obtain the best results from your roof if you 
will observe the following suggestions : 

1. If this shingle is properly laid it will give perfect 
service for at least twenty years. This is not theory, it 
has been proved. 

2. If shingles are dry when laid leave 4 inch space 
between shingles. 

3. Do not lay twenty year shingles with three year 
nails. Use a heavily coated zinc or, better still, a solid 
zine or copper nail. If these can not be obtained use cut 
nails. Use one nail in each 4 inches wide or narrower and 
two nails in all shingles wider than 4 inches. 

4. Break joints for three courses or, in other words, do 
not let the space between shingles fall in the same line 
for any two courses wider than 4 inches. 

5. For 4 pitch lay 4 inches to the weather. For 4 
pitch lay 41%4 inches to the weather. For % pitch lay 5 
inches to the weather. On the sides of buildings lay 6 
inches to the weather. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING PROMOTES ME 


Among the great changes that have taken place in the commercial 
world during recent decades none perhaps is more significant than the 
transformation that has been brought about in the attitude of the retail 
inerchant toward his patrons and his prospective patrons. A half century 
or so ago the rural community was an isolated group without the trans- 
portation facilities and other modes of communication with the outside 
world that today make the products of all sections of the country quickly 
accessible and available to the smallest hamlet. In those days the local 
retailer carried on his merchandising business under many handicaps and 
he was practically the only medium through which the inhabitants of his 
community could secure the comparatively few articles and small variety 
of merchandise that they did not produce. Consequently the retailer, 
having little competition—in fact, having practically a monopoly of the 
trade of the community—was inclined to assume an attitude of indepen- 
dence not far removed from arrogance. 

The first step in transforming the attitude of the retailer came with a 
recognition of the fact that he was merely one of the factors that enter 
into the making of a community. Business men have been slow to rid 
themselves of the notion that the community is created and maintained 
for the special benefit of 
the commercial interests ; 
or, to put it another way, 
they have too often as- 
sumed that a community 
could not exist without 
them. While it is per- 
haps true that the local 
retailer is indispensable 
to the community’s ex- 
istence, retailers in many 
sections have learned to 
their sorrow that their 
prosperity, not to say 
their continued  exist- 
ence, is more and more 
determined by the char- 
acter of the service that 
they perform for their 
communities. That is to 
say, they are no longer 
safe in assuming that, 
whatever kind of store 
or business they conduct, 
local residents are bound 
to come to them to sat- 
isfy their needs in the 
way of merchandise. The 
fact is that the local re- 
tailer is only one factor 
in the great system of re- 
tailing which now is so 
organized as to serve the 
entire country. There- 
fore if the local retailer 
is to retain the business 


JUSTUS S STEARNS Presivent 


MARQUETTE & JOLIET 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 






LUDINGTON, MICH., 


We have been watching with a great deal of interest that department of your 
publication which is devoted to the work of community building. We are very much 
interested in this subject ourselves and have done a lot and are going to do more in 
the interest of our own cormunity here at Ludington. We have taken the liberty of 
reprinting several articles from your publication in our local papers, and we are 
writing this letter as an evidence of our appreciation of the work you are doing. i) 


If lumbermen generally would only appreciate the fect that in building 
up their community they are assisting in building up their own business they would 
take nore interest in community affairs and get rid of the idea that they exist 
only for the good of their own particular business. ‘ 


We hope you will continue to go forward with the work, and if we can be 
of any assistance to you at any time do not fail to call upon us. 


RCHANTS’ PERMANENT PROSPERITY. 


ing its Community Builder it has been gratified many times to note the: 
interest that has been manifested by lumbermen in all branches of the 
industry. Great care has been exercised in the handling of this depart- 
ment to advocate, indorse and recommend only those methods and meas- 
ures that are calculated to promote the welfare of communities as a whole. 
It has been no part of the purpose to exploit other interests for the benefit 
of the retail lumbermen or the lumber industry. The purpose has been 
to point out the direction in which permanent success lies. 

In the letter reproduced on this page one of the oldest and most prom- 
ising of lumber manufacturing concerns of the North testifies to the 
soundness of the doctrine that has been laid down in the Community 
Builder and evidences its sincerity by declaring that it will hereafter take 
more interest in the affairs of its own community. 

Too often, it seems to us, citizens of the smaller communities, when 
they first realize the need of doing something in behalf of their commu- 
nities, are inclined to advocate and carry on a kind of development that 
has been called “boosting,” but which may be not inappropriately termed 
“boasting.” Community building in its proper sense means a development 
of local resources; it means anything almost but the bringing in of 

~wewmenmncee Olitside aid. Of course, 
every community can de- 
ROBERT L.STEARNS, SeevStess. rive benefit and inspira- 
tion from the experience 
of other communities and 
aid of that sort is not to 
be ignored. At the same 
time the first step in 
community building must 
be in the nature of an 
inventory, a self-exam- 
ination that shall unearth 
and bring to view the 
community's latent and 
undeveloped resources in 
the way of men as well 
August 26, 1915. as materials and other 
forms of wealth. The 
community must first 
know what its resources 
are and then it must take 
steps to make the most 
of them itself. 

Moreover, the local 
merchant who partici- 
pates in community 
building, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he may 
benefit from it, ought not 
to give to those activities 
too much of a merchan- 
dising flavor. He should 
not seek to derive direct 
personal benefit from 
community building but 
should be content to 


W.T CULVER, Vice Presipent 





of his community he Yours very truly, share with his fellow 
must do so in competi- THE STEARNS SALT_& LUMBER COs men the blessings that 
tion with the world. ( 


During the years that 
the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has been conduct- 


SFO And ha 


Advertjéing Department. 


Be come to all citizens from 
io living in-a community 
that is enterprising, pro- 
gressive and prosperous. 














COMMUNITY BUILDING IS BEING PROMOTED IN ALL SECTIONS AND BY VARIOUS INSTRUMENTALITIES. 


THE LIBRARY authorities of Whitestone, N. Y., each 
year hold a May party to which all children are in- 
vited. The program is in charge of the librarian and 
her assistants, a maypole is provided and the maypole 
and other folk dances are performed. An outdoor play 
was performed this year, ‘‘The Enchanted Garden,’’ 
the dramatis personae being Spring, Wild Rose, Prince 
Butterfly, Bumble Bee, Lily, Mignonette, Poppy, Iris, 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, Queen of Hearts, Peablossoms and 
Poppies. All parts were of course taken by children 
and the performance excited the greatest admiration. 

* * * 


THE PUBLIC schools of Glens Falls, N. Y.,each year at 
commencement time celebrate what they call ‘‘ Patrons’ 
Night,’’ for the purpose of enabling the public to be- 
come informed regarding the character of the work car- 
ried on in the schools and the progress made by the 
various classes. This year the school building was 
open from 7:30 until 10 o’clock, and in the kinder- 
garten, primary and grammar grades and in the differ- 
ent rooms of the vocational classes hand work of the 
children and young people was on exhibition. Teachers 
of the departments and instructors in the high school 


were present to welcome visitors and to explain the work 
of the pupils. In the commercial department of the 
school students illustrated parts of their work, and 
from 8:30 until 9 o’clock young women of the high 
school appeared on the stage of the auditorium in gowns 
of their own making. 

* * * 

THE Basi (Ohio) Improvement Association is active 
in many directious in stimulating interest in community 
affairs and in enlisting support for movements designed 
to promote the public welfare. That village celebrated 
Independence Day in grand style, it is to have a five- 
day chautauqau in August, several district school home- 
comings are being celebrated this summer and other 
activities are being promoted to keep people interested 
in Basil and its resourees. The Basil Record is working 
hand in hand with the improvement association, publish- 
ing special community building articles in practically 
every issue of the paper. D. S. Cook, of D. 8. Cook & 
Co., retail lumbermen, is active in the improvement as- 
sociation and has pulled off a number of stunts on his 
own account that have attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion to his concern. On July 5, which in Basil was 


celebrated as Independence Day, D. S. Cook & Co. gave 
away a children’s playhouse. The winner, a little girl, 
was chosen by votes, 2,770 voters casting ballots for 172 
boys and girls. At a free picture show on that day 
films of lumbering operations were displayed, the crowds 
being larger than could be accommodated, and many 
being turned away from the doors. 


* * * 


THE FARMERS’ Club of Plentywood, Mont., has ap- 
pointed a committee to codperate with the local civic 
league to secure a lecturer on domestic science for the 
next farmers’ institute. Subjects assigned for the next 
meeting of the club were ‘‘ Better Roads’’ and ‘‘ Gopher 
Day.’’ 

* = « 


THE Martin (Tenn.) Business Men’s Club has 
pledgéd itself to furnish free enough strawberry plants 
to plant 100 acres, these plants to be given to the 
farmers first making application and agreeing to set 
them out and care for them with the object of marketing 
the berries produced. A committee of the club has been 
appointed to secure the farmers’ pledges. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Construction Evolution Demonstrates the Necessity of Care in House Building—Remodeling Offers a Good Oppor- 
tunity for Retailers—Live Men and Methods Characterize lowa Lumber Trade. 


HOUSE BUILDING A SERIOUS OCCUPATION. 


House building is a pretty old art. Probably hu 
man life had its beginning in a hot climate where a 
man wouldn’t freeze to death if he didn’t have a 
house with an American furnace in it, but before 
those early men wandered far some of them must have 
learned how to build some sort of a shelter. Those 
that didn’t learn how to build houses died. Probably 
that’s the reason that house building comes near to 
being an instinct with us; for when Mother Nature 
takes a notion to teach people a thing she goes at 


it thoroughly. <A flunk in her school is serious. She 


backs some people up against a snow drift and re- 
marks pleasantly, ‘‘Now, children, this beautiful 
winter morning I have a nice problem for you to 
solve. Learn how to build a house in which to keep 
warm. All the little boys who fail will get frozen 
stiff.’* And we’ve come to find out that the old lady 


is as good as her word. Those 
build houses lived and raised 

their children the art of shelter construction; and 
those who couldn’t learn how went under and _ so 
didn’t have children. Hence all of us who are hang- 
ing around at the present time in this Vale of Tears 
are the descendants of ancestors who hurriedly learned 
shelter building with the prospect of a serious flunk to 
urge them on. 

In these later days we’ve come to take it for granted 
that a. house will serve the primary requirements of 
shedding sun and rain and of conserving heat. 
Maybe we’ve come to take it for granted. so much 
that we don’t study these things as much as we 
ought to when we build houses for ourselves or for 
our clients. But some of these primary rules about 
playing the game of building a house are as rigid as 
are the rules of golf. I never tried to hit a ball with 
a golf club, myself, but I take the information from 
my friends that it is a serious occupation that must 
be approached with humility and a spirit of obedi- 
ence to the professional who shows you which end 
of the club to hold—after first selling you the elub. 


The Architect a Necessity. 


This is why we have come to rely on architects, 
and it is right that we should. The average man 
knows which way he wants his house to face, knows 
that he wants plenty of bully red wall paper on his 
own room, and is sure ot the amount of money he 
can afford to invest in the thing; but beyond these 
things he is a bit hazy. He doesn’t even know 
when he looks at a plan and it is explained to him 
in detail whether that plan will produce the effect he 
wants. Haven’t you seen a man pick out exactly 
the kind of suit of clothes he wants from a book of 
samples, and then when he gets it he sneaks up a 
back alley like a whipped pup and wonders what in 
Sam Hill has been handed him? The cloth is the 
same as the sample, but it doesn’t look the way he 
thought it would. 

A lumber dealer ought not to take anything for 
granted about the house his customer is building. 
If it has been designed by an architect that person 
will be responsible for the arrangement of the house, 
the lighting and ventilation and heating; but even at 
that if the finished product is not satisfactory the 
lumber dealer will have to bear part of the blame, 
innocent though he is. And if it is a home-made 
house, designed by the owner and a ecock-eyed ear- 
penter whose ideal of architectural beauty is a cracker 
box with a door sawed in the middle of one end the 
lumber dealer has to be ten times as careful about 
going over the plans. Too great care can not be 
taken to make sure that the house is well lighted 
with windows placed correctly, that it is going to 
be built of materials and in the right way to make 
it warm in winter and easily ventilated at all times, 
and that it has good heating system installed in the 
right way. These things may seem to be beyond the 
province of the lumber dealer, but nine customers 
out of -ten with that sublime disregard of logic 
which dealers are called upon so frequently to note 
in their customers will lay a generous part of the 
blame on the man who the boards. 


who could learn to 
families and taught 


sold 
The Lumber Dealer’s Responsibility. 


Maybe they’re not so far wrong at that. In these 
days when the purchasing power of a given sum of 
money is measured not only by the material it will 
buy but also by the accompanying service, it may be 
right that the dealer should be responsible for some of 
these things. We are generally considered building 
experts by the man who builds a small house in which 
he himself expects to live. This is our opportunity as 
well as our responsibility. Why is it that a new dealer 
is content with comparatively small sales the first few 
years he is doing business in a town? Isn’t it because 
he expects his sales to increase as he becomes better 
known and gets his reputation established as a reliable 
man and an expert in the things that have to do with 
building? Of course. In these days of competition the 
brothers are finding that they must compete along 
more lines than the old, established line of the cheap- 
ness of price. Competing in service and in knowledge 
is coming to be more popular than it used to be, and 








in this the house owner profits every way. <A retailer 
who watches his customer through the crisis of house 
building and keeps him from making some bad breaks 
will win that man’s gratitude, also some ensuing ad- 
vertising of the most valuable kind. I’m afraid that 
not all of us know much about house designing and 
heating systems and the right size of windows for a 
given room, but we ought to. That ought to be part 
of our stock in trade. 


THE OLD MADE NEW. 


There is one kind of building that might be pushed 
by retailers, though I’m not prepared to say just how 
profitable it would be or how possible it would be to 
urge it along. This is the remodeling of old houses. 
I suppose the only practicable way of doing that 
would be through the codperation of a reliable con- 
tractor who had a special knack for that kind of thing. 
Yesterday, the day being Sunday, I took a bit of a 
walk through a small Iowa town and looked at the 
houses. It is rather easy to form an opinion of the 
citizens of a town, their wealth, push, ideas of do- 
mesticity, their architects and their lumber dealers by 
looking at the houses which they build. This particu- 
lar town was a city of cottages. There seemed to be 
no especial reason for this, for so far as I know it has 
no factories to attract an industrial population. But 
there the cottages stood, blocks of them. Most of them 
were nicely painted, had pretty little lawns in front 
of them and flower beds and climbing vines. I like a 
town of cottages when they are nicely kept. But 
pretty soon I noticed whole rows of houses all built 
according to the same plan, and then IT heaved a sigh 
for the landlord with no more imagination than that. 
In these days of a profusion of cottage and bungalow 
plans it seems entirely unnecessary to put up a string 
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“He sneaks up a back alley.” 


of houses that makes one think of the uniformity of 
prison stripes or of a settlement of Mennonites. Cer- 
tainly if I were out looking for a house to rent I’d 
pay considerably more for a house if its neighbors were 
not made according to the same plan. 


Architectural Improvements That Improve. 
3ut I’m getting away from the remodeling of old 


houses. During my walk I came upon a house that 
had been remodeled. It had been built back in the 


days when the colonial architecture of New England 
had made itself felt in the West. Have you ever been 
in Washington and noticed the caps over the windows 
of the White House? Those caps are fine architectural 
adornments and are one of the contributions of the 
colonial period to architecture. This house had these 
caps, though of a slightly different pattern. The roof 
was rather steep and there were several dormers of 
good design. The house right next door had evidently 
been put up by the same builder and had not been 
remodeled, so it served to show the changes that had 
been made. The old house had a narrow and ugly 
porch with elaborately turned columns and scroll-sawn 
brackets and ornamental work. The remodeled house 
had a deep, sereened-in porch well balanced with the 
size and shape of the house as a whole, and its posts 
were big and square with only flutings enough to make 
their massiveness graceful instead of clumsy. In the 
rear of the house had been added an outdoor living 
room with a baleony above. The side door had a 
colonial stoop with steps running down at each side 
and a flower box along the railing. The interior of the 
house had been changed very little, I judge. But in its 
coat of white paint and surrounded by its closely 
clipped lawn it was the most attractive house in town. 
Near it were new bungalows of graceful and fantastic 
patterns, but none of them had the beauty and the 
solid domesticity of the old, remodeled house. I wish 
I might have seen the interior, for the taste that had 
re-designed the outside must have done equally as 
well on the inside. 


Many families live in old houses that are neithe: 
comfortable nor beautiful. Most of these families fec! 
that they can not afford to build a new house, so the, 
continue to get along with the old; but many of then 
could afford to put somewhere from a few hundreds to 
perhaps a couple of thousands into their houses, add 
ing modern conveniences, altering the interior arrang: 
ment, putting on a wide and comfortable living pore) 
or a sleeping porch, maybe altering the outline of the 
house with a new dormer to improve the general ap 
pearance, or making such other changes as the situation 
seems to demand. 

One dealer to whom I mentioned this said he didn’t 
believe in it. He preferred to wait a little longe: 
until they got good and tired of the old shack and 
were ready to build a new house. I can see his point 
of view. He thinks that if a man remodels his house 
in such a way as to make it comfortable he won’t build 
a new house for years, and the profit in remodeling is 
considerably less than in a new building. This is true. 
But suppose many of them don’t build, anyway. Then 
there is no profit at all. 


An Opportunity for Retailers. 


It is hard to say whether a retailer could push this 
thing forward. We guess that some retailers could and 
some could not. Have you noticed that after you have 
told a funny story in a crowd and received stony 
stares as your recompense, some other fellow will 
breeze in and tell the same story, only not so well, 
and get shouts of laughter and slaps on the back and 
be told he’ll be the death of some prominent citizen 
some day? That’s the way these things work, dog- 
gone it! So in this matter—remodeling, you under 


‘stand, not jokes—some men might do more than others. 


Advertising might help; in fact, it probably would 
help more than anything else to get people inoculated 
with the bug. But a man would have to have some 
special qualifications. He’d either have to have some 
architectural knowledge in his own right or be con- 
nected in some way with an architect. In remodeling, 
even more than in building from the foundation, a 
man has to have imagination enough to be pretty sure 
what the finished product will actually look like; and 
he’ll have to be some little estimator. The ‘whole 
thing would no doubt be the cause of worry and work, 
but after a start was made it might be a source of 
extra revenue. 

Some of the magazines that have to do with this 
kind of thing carry pretty regularly accounts of how 
an old farm house was remodeled. Many of these are 
more hobbies than practical propositions. A man buys 
a house 100 years old and remodels it until it is prac- 
tically a new house and costs nearly as much or may- 
be more. But he still has the ancient, historic house, 
the same way that the man had the same old barrel 
after having at different times had new staves, new 
hoops and new heads put into it. This kind of re- 
modeling is all right as a pastime for artists or 
wealthy men. But when an ordinary house is re- 
modeled it is because the owner wants an improve- 
ment at a modest cost. However, these accounts 
often contain valuable suggestions and are always 
worth reading. I’d be mighty glad if any readers 
of the Realm who have had anything to do with the 
suecessful remodeling of an old house would write me 
about it, giving costs and sending, if possible, photo- 
graphs before and after taking. Maybe we can be of 
help to each other along this line. 


IN A LIVE IOWA TOWN. 


Cherokee, Towa, to get down out of our professor’s 
chair in order to begin reporting again, is the best 
town in Towa. This statement is made on the author- 
ity of F. T. Gardiner, owner of F. I. Gardiner & 
Co.’s lumber yard. I put this statement down at 
the beginning so that other best towns may move 
over and make room for Cherokee... Mr. Gardiner is 
president of the Commercial Club and+so ought to 
be in a position to know. While I would not care 
to state that Cherokee is the best town in the State, 
on account of what would happen to me when I got 
into some of its neighboring towns and also because 
I don’t know which is the best town or what makes 
a hest town, at the same time a hasty inspection of 
the place and meeting some of the citizens convince 
me that for publie spirit and civie improvement both 
actual and in progress of making and in residences 
it is a very good town. The State adds a bit to the 
financial prosperity of the place, for in the outskirts 
is located a hospital for the insane. Here are kept 
about 1,000 of those unfortunates who are mentally 
unbalanced and who have not been able to conceal 
the fact. They say—the mythical ‘‘they’’ who start 
all the seandals—that all of us are more or less off 
but that some are lucky enough to keep others from 
finding it out. 

Tf I remember rightly Mr. Gardiner said there were 
about 800 acres in the State farm that is connected 
with the hospital. There are big buildings, and the 
grounds are finely kept. Many of the men are not 
violent and are sane on most subjects. One poor fel- 
low who thinks he is the Almighty amuses himself 
and adds to his revenue by trapping gophers for. the 
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State bounty. Many of the men are able to work 
and are the better for it. When Mr. Gardiner was 
taking me around in his car over the excellent cinder 
roads that cover the farm we saw twenty or thirty 
men going out to the hay field. The farm produces 
about 25,000 bushels of potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits in proportion. Sometimes there is a large 
surplus that can be sent to others of the State’s in- 
stitutions. The hospital uses on an average a car of 
coal every day. 

Cherokee has been doing much building this year. 
When I was in town the school board was working 
over specifications for a school building that is to 
be the pride of the town. Mr. Gardiner is also a 
member of this board; so it is evident that he is 

















“<¢You always know when you’re getting results.’ ”’ 


upholding the tradition that the lumber dealer is a 
public spirited citizen as well as a good business 
man. 


Efficiency in Man and Yard. 


Mr. Gardiner’s yard is a model in arrangement and 
in appearance; and in this connection I want to re- 
peat a few things he said to me: ‘‘I read the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regularly, and I can’t see how 
any retailer can hope to be a good dealer who doesn’t 
read a lumber paper. Sometimes I find lumber jour- 
nals lying around with the wrappers still on them 
when I visit other offices. The managers say they 
haven’t time to do any reading. I don’t see how 
they can afford not to take time to read them.’’ Does 
this sound like handing the Greatest Journal a bou- 
quet? Maybe so. But I couldn’t help contrasting 
the neat and prosperous appearance of this yard with 
others I know in other towns, whose managers work 
so hard they haven’t time to read. I don’t know 
what they do that keeps them so busy. Certainly 
there isn’t much show of work getting done around 
the yard. 

The main shed in this plant is the favorite single- 
alley building, and this alley is paved with cement. 
The street in front is paved, so there isn’t much 
trouble with dust, that unquiet spirit that haunts 
clean lumber the world over. Then here in the corn 
belt the dust is of that black variety that soon turns 
a stick the wrong color to suit Friend Builder. A 
man from the sandy Southwest was standing in the 
wash room of a Chicago club. ‘‘Down in my coun- 
try,’’ he remarked, ‘‘you wash and don’t have much 
.to show for it. But up here in the Corn Belt you 
always know when you’re getting results.’’ This ce- 
ment paving in the alley is swept several times a 
week with a wire brush and is easily kept clean. 


Conveniences in Storage. 


Standing in this alley I noticed a device a cut of 
which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a year 
or more ago. The lower bins are a bit high and 
reaching the top of the pile is not always easy. So 
this device was invented to overcome this obstacle. 
It is like a stepladder except for being proportion- 
ately wider and stronger, and a couple of wheels are 
mounted on its hind legs. Moving it around is the 
easiest thing imaginable, and it is steady and solid 
enough to stand on without feeling that a fall is 
due any second. 

‘“*T don’t care for end-storage of lumber except 
for moldings,’’ Mr, Gardiner remarked when I hap- 
pened to refer to that kind of storage. ‘‘I know 
of several yards with end-storage sheds, and all of 
the owners are wishing for the old-style bins. Heavy 
lumber is hard to stand up, it is more likely to warp, 
and the defects show up more prominently. If you 
have two bins filled with the same grade of lumber, 
one end-stored and the other flat-stored, the lumber 
in the end-stored bin will look to be about one grade 
lower in quality than the flat-stored lumber. Custo- 
mers are used to seeing lumber lying flat, and it 
isn’t easy to explain to them that the stuff that ap- 
pears to be full of defects is just as good as that 
which looks to them to be better. End-stored lumber 
takes nearly as much room as though piled flat, and 
it is several times as hard to invoice. I don’t care 
for it at all.’’ i 

Mr. Gardiner admitted as an afterthought that end- 
stored lumber would dry out rather quickly if put 


in the bins damp, but that was the only superiority 
he would admit. Others may have a different opinion, 
but it is easy to see in rambling about the country 
that no overwhelming majority of people care for 
their lumber in a vertical position. Finding an end- 
storage shed is about as rare as finding humming 
birds’ teeth. However, there are a few sheds of 
this kind, and almost always the owner professes to 
be well satisfied with the arrangement. Since the 
bosses are the men to be pleased we are willing that 
every man should indulge in his taste. 


Yard Method, Order and Neatness. 


It is a pleasure to look through a shed such as Mr. 
Gardiner’s. The paved alley gives the first touch of 


neatness and order, and then the piles are as even 


as they can be made and have lath under every other 
course. The bins are wide and have the stock divided 
into two piles. This permits usually of using one side 
clear to the bearings before beginning on the other; 
so not much old and dirty stock collects at the bot- 
tom. Dividing the pile in this way saves the labor 
of taking the old stock out when new comes in. 
Otherwise the bottom of the bin would have stuff in 
it that would stay for nine and forty years to blacken 
and spread the contagion of dry rot. 

The bins are all numbered. I supposed this was 
for the purpose of keeping stock, but I learned that 
it has another use. None of the yards in Cherokee 
does its own delivering, and these numbers are an 
aid in directing draymen to the right pile. 

“*T don’t think any of the dealers who are here 
now will ever install a delivery system,’’? Mr. Gard- 
iner said. ‘‘All of us know that it is a mistake. 
One of the other yards was thinking of it some time 
ago, but I went to the owner and asked him to think 
the matter over carefully before he made the change. 
I told him if he put in a system the other yards 
would be compelled to do the same thing and that 
it would cost each of us at least $1,000 a year and 
would leave us right where we were before. He de- 
cided against it.’’ 


Pros and Cons of Free Delivery. 


It seems to me that I have found a larger per- 
centage of yards in Iowa that have cut out deliver- 
ing than in any other State. When I mention the 
possibility of selling lumber without delivering it, 
if I happen to be talking to a dealer in a neighbor- 
ing State, he is likely to doubt whether I am a 
safe person to be at large. I suppose a goodly ma- 
jority of Iowa dealers still operate their own wagons; 
but there are enough towns where the lumber is sold 
in the bins so that every Iowa dealer has heard of 
the idea and knows that it is a possibility. It isn’t 
apt to be popular in a boom town or in a rew com- 
munity or in any place where competition is hotter 
than it is sensible. Cutting out delivery means that 
the dealers can codperate a little; for free delivery 
is one of the favorite weapons of. competition. and 
will not be overlooked in a fight. That certain deal- 












FORTIFYING 
FARMS WITH 
SILOS 


Doesn’t exactly mean 
they’ve got to be built 
of stone, for scientists 
nearly all agree that 
wood silos keep the en- 
silage best —and, of 
course, wood costs less 
than any other material. 
We've a lot to tell you 
about these wooden 
silos any time you have 
time to listen, so come 
in at your convenience. 
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ers continue to deliver does not mean that they are 
senseless and incapable of constructive community 
work with their competitors. Maybe delivering is a 


habit from time immemorial in their communities. 
But the men who have cut it out and have kept it 
out prove thereby that they can trust the other lum- 
bermen and that the whole bunch is capable of work- 
ing together in order to get a common good that no 
one of them could get alone. 

Mr. Gardiner is a former resident of my uative 
county, and that fact gave us an interest in com- 
mon. Then in the office of the Weart & Lysaght 
Company where I talked to W. I. Weart I happened 
to mention the fact that the most beautiful piece of 
country scenery I could recall lay between Trenton 




















“Doubt whether I am a safe person to be at large.’ 


and Princeton, N. J. I had ridden over the electric 
line between them a couple of times. Mr. Weart 
smiled and said I had passed within a few hundred 
yards of his father’s home. He is a good Iowan, but 
like any one else has a warm spot for the State of 
his nativity. So with that auspicious start and aided 
by the fact that the company is an old friend of the 
Greatest Journal we sat down in the office and dis- 
cussed most of the things in the heavens above and 
the earth beneath. This yard, like Mr. Gardiner’s, is 
well kept. I saw a couple of yard men putting lum- 
ber into a bin and laying it as carefully and evenly 
as though they were dressing themselves up to eall 
on their best girls. Maybe careful piling doesn’t pay; 
but I notice that the thrifty, progressive yards take 
a world of pains with it, so I believe if 1 were run- 
ning a yard and didn’t believe good piling paid for 
itself I’d do it any way just to be lined up in 
good company. 


A Yard That Commands Farmer’s Trade. 


James Weart, who, as I understand it, is a mem- 
ber of the firm, was out on the top of an elevator that 
was being built a little farther down the railroad track. 
The company handles both grain and coal on the side. 

W. I. Weart said the yard did a big business with the 
farmers of the surrounding country. As nearly as he 
could tell there had been no falling off in trade, and 
perhaps there had been a gain over last year. The 
point was that trade is good and promises to stay that 
way. Cherokee is a fir town. If you are up on Iowa 
geography you will remember that Cherokee is out 
rather close to the western part of the State. The 
Missouri River is, roughly speaking, the eastern 
boundary of the fir territory. But it is getting across in 
a good many places, and the freight rate to Cherokee 
is all in favor of the western wood. Strangely enough, 
spite of the watchfulness of our Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the yellow pine rate is not well adjusted. 
For example, it costs more to ship lumber from the 
south to Cherokee than to Sioux City, a town a good 
deal farther away from the yellow-pine district. 

‘¢The character of our trade makes it necessary for 
us to carry a big and varied stock,’’ Mr. Weart said 
as he was showing me through the plant. ‘‘We sup- 
ply both town and country trade, and we sell our 
share to the State hospital. It has seemed more 
profitable for us to make a heavier investment in 
order to have the stuff in stock that is called for. 
However, we don’t carry stock for the fun of carrying 
it, and any line that isn’t a live seller isn’t allowed to 
lie around. The manager of the local chautauqua 
came in and asked for 2x2’s, and we had them ready 
for him. He said it was the first time during the 
summer that he’d found them ready sawed.’’ 

E. C. Simpson, manager of the yard belonging to 
Schoeneman Bros., told me that he had gotten a few 
ears of Mexican pine a year or two ago and found it 
to be fine stuff. He worked up a bit of a demand for 
it, and then found he couldn’t get any more. This is 
one of the glories of war! I have found a number of 
yards where this pine has been tried and found good, 
so I have a feeling that if Mexico ever gets through 
shooting itself it will make the fortunes of a new crop 
of lumber barons. 

All the yards of Cherokee carry big stocks of posts, 
Mr. Simpson said great numbers are sold every year, 
and as yet the wooden article holds the field against 
the new steel contrivance. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW 


A MODEL FLOORING FACTORY. 


MELLEN, WIS. 
The sky never before seemed so blue nor the sun so 
bright as on a recent morning when a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stepped from the Soo Line 
train at the modern little city of Mellen, Wis. Just a 














SOFT ELM LOGS, FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER 
COMPANY. 


short distance from the depot is located the office of 
the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, a very pretty 
building with well kept lawns on all sides. The interior 
of this building is finished in the beautifully grained 
red birch for which this section has become famous, and 
the office arrangement is as modern as one will find in 
any of the skyscraper office buildings of our large cities. 
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OF MODERN PLANT AT MELLEN, WIS. OF THE FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER COMPANY CUTTING §) FE 


The visitor was cordially greeted by George E. Foster, 
H. I. Latimer and E. J. Gillhouley, the sales manager, 
who were just examining a splendid panoramic view 
of the plant and yards which they had recently had 
taken. As this panorama is better than the average 
picture of the kind and gives a splendid view of this 
modern plant a copy was secured for reproduction in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the benefit of the many 
readers who might be interested in seeing a picture of 
the plant and yards of this well known concern. 

After Mr. Gillhouley had looked over the bunch of 
orders for ‘‘sure fit’’ flooring that had come in that 
morning and had taken a look at the rest of the mail 
he said ‘‘Come on out; I will show you a real yard 
and flooring factory,’’ and about two hours were spent 
very interestingly indeed in this way. The birch that 
grows in this particular section runs good and strong 
to red and Mr. Gillhouley took great pride in showing 
some piles where the boards ran up to twenty inches 
wide. 

The flooring mill is a model factory, with windows 
on all sides, so that it is as light inside as out. This 
plant manufactures a large quantity of birch flooring, 
and when one takes into consideration its beautiful 
grain, coloring and wearing qualities one wonders why 
more of it is not used. About 4,000,000 feet of maple 
and birch flooring is manufactured at this plant each 
year. 

The officers of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company 
are as follows: 

President—George E. Foster. 

Vice president—John Joyce. 

Secretary—H. I. Latimer. 

Treasurer—C. F. Latimer. 

The plant has a daily capacity of 60,000 feet, half 
hemlock and half hardwood, and has a supply of timber 
sufficient to keep it in operation for fifteen years. The 
plant is operated night and day throughout the year. 

Mellen is located twenty-eight miles from Ashland on 
the Soo Railroad and is surrounded by fine farming land, 
with the best of roads made from ore strippings. 





INLAND EMPIRE MILL PREPARING FOR 
MARKET 


Boise, Iba. 


The sawmill plant of the Boise Payette Lumber Com- 
pany here has been running nearly a month operating 


night and day. The mill is equipped with two bands 
and turns out about 100,000 feet of lumber every ten 
hours. The logging operations are well under way and 
C. A. Barton, manager of the company, believes that 
the mill will run steadily until cold weather forces a 
shutdown as plenty of logs are being obtained. The 
mill was thoroughly overhauled and put in first class 





AVERAGE BIRCH STOCK, FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

condition before it was started. No new machinery was 
installed but it is the intention to increase the capacity 
of the mill before starting up next year. The railroad, 
known as the Intermountain Railway Company, is now 
operated as a common carrier. It is about forty miles 
long. The Boise Payette Lumber Company will have 
lumber ready for the market in about a month and is 
now getting its selling organization in shape. 
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INDIAN MIMBER, CUTTING WHITE AND NORWAY PINE, HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS—ONE OF THE HISTORICAL OPERATIONS OF WISCONSIN. 
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00 FEET DAILY OF HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD—PLANT IS OPERATED NIGHT AND DAY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


HISTORICAL WISCONSIN OPERATION. 


ODANAH, WIS. 
Within a few miles of where one of the earliest French 
trading posts on the Great Lakes was located and on the 
site of the old Chippewa Indian Presbyterian mission 
stands one of the few remaining big white pine mills, 





CHURCH 75 YEARS OLD BUILT OF WHITE PINE. 


that of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, at Odanah. 
This mill is cutting the timber of the Chippewa Indians 
on the La Pointe Indian reservation. The J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Company has operated here for nearly twenty 
years and if it continues to be awarded the cutting 
of the Indians’ timber the plant will operate here six 
or seven years longer. 

Until about one year ago the cut of this mill consisted 
almost entirely of white pine, but while the company 





will continue to have a good stock of white pine until 
the end of the operation the cut now is becoming quite 
varied, consisting besides white pine of norway pine, 
which is sawed mostly into dimension and timbers, of 
hemlock and all the Wisconsin hardwoods, particularly 
birch, of which a good quality is secured in this sec- 
tion. The plan on which the J. S. Stearns Lumber Com- 
pany operates is as follows: When the Indians were 
placed on this reservation each man, woman and child 
with any Indian blood was given the privilege of select- 
ing eighty acres of land and if they desired they had the 
privilege of contracting the timber to the company, which 
paid for it on a basis of a certain percentage of the 
value each year. This money is paid to the Indian agent 
in charge, who in turn pays it to the Indians at his dis- 
eretion. At present the Indian agency is in charge of 
E. 8. Enrest, who was formerly located at the Neopit 
Agency. He is administering the affairs of the Indians 
satisfactorily to the Indians and the company. 

In response to an inquiry as to whether the Indians 
were good workers L. K. Baker, president and general 
manager of the company, said: ‘‘ Yes, pretty fair, and 
we give them preference whenever possible, but of course 
we have to have white men in the important positions. ’’ 

The mill of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company at this 
place is a large one with modern equipment, cutting from 
60,000,000 to 65,000,000 feet annually. The plant is 
modern and uptodate in every detail and here conserva- 
tion is practiced most rigidly, stock being manufactured 
down to sizes one inch by one inch, sixteen inches long. 

The J. S. Stearns Lumber Company has another large 
plant at Washburne, Wis., where the cut consists almost 
entirely of hemlock and hardwoods. This, however, is 
not Indian timber. The stock manufactured at the Wash- 
burne plant, particularly the hemlock, goes to eastern 
Great Lake ports by water. 8S. J. Darke, who is charged 
with the responsibility of marketing these enormous cuts 
each year, said: ‘‘The pine we’ have been cutting re- 
cently has produced but little No. 2, but I hope this brand 
of logs continues as it enables us to sell at a No. 3 
price boards suitable for work where a No. 2 is usually 
required. The defects in this stock are tight red knots.’’ 

One of the interesting landmarks of Odanah is an old 
church built entirely of the same kind of white pine 
that the J. 8. Stearns Lumber Company is manufactur- 
ing today. This church is 75 years old, having been 
erected in 1840 by Presbyterian missionaries, and is 
in a perfect state of preservation and looks to be good 
for another century of service. 

Mr. Baker believes in providing comfortable working 
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conditions for his employees; for example, he has had a 
perforated water pipe run entirely around the sawmill 
at the eaves and on hot days a steady stream of cold 
water trickles down in front of the open windows, low- 
ering the temperature many degrees. 

Discussing market conditions Mr. Baker said that 
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every indication is that lumber is going to be worth 
more money in a very short time. He said he based his 
judgment on the increased number of inquiries received 
during the last few weeks. _ 

Altogether the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
had a most interesting visit at Odanah and is’ indebted 
to Messrs. Baker, Darke and Wing for their exceptional 
hospitality. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 





STOP-OVER SERVICE IS UPHELD. 


Interstate Commission Renders Opinion—Effective 
Date of Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Order Postponed. 


———— = 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1—In an opinion just 
handed down the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that the railroads operating in central freight associa- 
tion and western classification territory have not justified 
their proposal to withdraw the practice of stopping cars 
in transit to be partially loaded or partially unloaded. 
The National Implement & Vehicle Association, the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, the National Industrial 
Traffic League and many other business organizations 
and firms protested against the proposed withdrawal of 
this practice. 

Commissioner Hall prepared the opinion of the com- 
mission, and Commissioner Harlan dissented, announc- 
ing that che will later file a separate opinion. The com- 


Commission Postpones Previous Order. 


The commission has suspended until December 30 the 
operation of schedules in a tariff filed by Agent Frank 
Anderson, stating increased rates for the transportation 
of built-up wood or compound gum wood from Memphis, 
Tenn., to interstate destinations. 

An order has been issued postponing from October 1 
until November 15 the effective date of the commis- 
sion’s order in Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Company, et al, 
versus Southern Pacific, et al, directing the carriers to 
establish a reasonable adjustment of rates on lumber 
on the one hand and sash, door and blinds on the 
other from Illinois and Iowa points. 

The commission has suspended from August 30 until 
December 28 the operation of Agent F. A. Leland’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 1058, naming increased rates on 
matches in carloads from Duluth, Minn., to Little Rock 
and other Arkansas points. The proposed increases are 
7% cents per 100 pounds to Little Rock, Fort Smith 
and Hot Springs, and 1% cents to Hoxie, Ark. 


File Brief in Support of Proposed Advances. 


Counsel for the carriers involved have filed with the 
commission a brief in support of the proposed advance 
in rates on lumber, shingles and other articles from 
points on the Washington Western Railway to destina- 
tions in Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and other states. 
The railroads contend that the protestants against the 
proposed advances have failed to show that the com- 
mission was wrong in its statement in the original re- 
port on this case that it is not the practice of trunk 
lines to extend lumber rates to tap line points in the 
State of Washington. A rehearing of the case was 
granted largely on this question. Counsel for the car- 
riers declare the protesting shippers have failed to show 
a single instance in which the Coast basis of rates was 
extended by the railroads to any point on a tap line. 
The railroads claim that the Washington Western is not 
a common carrier and that ‘‘the only circumstance dis- 
tinguishing it from any other tap line in that region is 
that it holds itself out to be one.’’ On this basis coun- 
sel contend that any of the other thirty tap lines in 
the region affected could get the status of common 
carriers by ‘‘merely applying for it.’’ 

The Williams Stave Company of Cleveland has filed a 
complaint against Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad 
& Steamship Company, asking for $118 reparation on 
certain specified shipments of stave bolts from points in 
Louisiana, milled in transit at Whiteville, La., and 
shipped to interstate points. New regulations concern- 
ing the transit privilege on stave bolts caused the filing 
of the complaint. 


Rates Held To Be Complicated and Confusing. 


The Cadillac (Mich.) Lumber Exchange has filed a 
complaint against existing lumber rates from Cadillac 
to Salt Lake City, Utah. The complaint states that at 
present there are no through rates, and that rates are 
based on Chicago, Milwaukee and other points. These 
rates range from 57 cents to 70 cents per 100 pounds 
and are declared to be ‘‘complicated, anomalous and 
confusing,’’ shippers actually not knowing in advance 
what rate they will be required to pay. The commis- 
sion is requested to order the establishment of reasonable 
proportional rates for the future and to award reparation 
on past shipments. 

A complaint has been filed by the Fullerton-Powell 
Hardwood Lumber Company against the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois and Michigan Central railroads, asking repara- 
tion on two carloads of hardwood lumber shipped from 
Evansville, Ind., to Chicago and reconsigned to Detroit. 
Charges collected aggregated $281, and the complaint 
states that they should not have exceeded $196. 

The Niemeyer Lumber Company, of Little Rock, Ark., 
has filed a complaint against the Iron Mountain & Mis- 
souri Pacific System, protesting against a rate of 19 
cents per 100 pounds on carload shipments of yellow 
pine lumber to St. Louis and East St. Louis and 16 
cents to Thebes, Ill. Complainant declares that these 
rates are unreasonably high and should not exceed 12 
cents to Thebes and 15 cents to St. Louis and East St. 
Louis. 


D. J. Platt & Co., of Frances, Wash., have filed a com- 
plaint against the Northern Pacific Railroad, requesting 
a reparation order for $23 on a ecarload shipment of 
red cedar shingles moving from Washington to Fort 
Worth, Tex., and reconsigned to Plainview, Tex. 

A complaint has been filed by the William B. Lukens 
Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, asking for repara- 
tion on a carload of lumber shipped from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to North Wales, Pa., on which a rate of 29 cents 
per 100 pounds was collected. Complainant states that 
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27 cents would have been a reasonable rate. 





SOUTHERN RATES ARE EQUALIZED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1—In a formal opinion 
modifying certain provisions of its original report in 
the ease involving rates on lumber from southern points 
to Ohio River crossings and other points the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizes the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad to increase by not more than 1 cent per 
hundred pounds its rates to St. Louis from points on its 
line south of Decatur, Ala. Other railroads operating in 
the same territory were permitted to increase their rates, 
and the commission finds that its refusal to permit the 
Louisville & Nashville to do so has resulted in an anom- 
alous situation. 

In its original report the commission denied generally 
the increases proposed to Cairo and St. Louis from the 
territory west of the Mississippi River. Helena, Ark., 
is located in that territory. It is now found that the 
rates from Helena to Cairo and St. Louis will be from 
one-half cent, to one cent lower than the rates from 
Memphis, although the haul is longer. The original 
order is modified so as to permit the carriers to increase 
the rates from Helena up to the level of those from 
Memphis to these points. 

The commission reaffirms its finding that the proposed 
increases in rates by the Louisville & Nashville from 
Memphis to Louisville, from Nashville to Louisville, and 
from Nashville to St. Louis are not shown to be rea- 
sonable. ; 








TO HOLD RATE HEARINGS IN CINCINNATI. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 2.—Three complaints over 
railroad rates lodged by Cincinnati lumber concerns 
are on the docket for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearings, which have been set to be held here 
next week. 

The first is that of the W. E. Heyser Lumber Com- 
pany against the Kanawha & West Virginia Railroad 
Company, to be heard September 7. The action is to 
recover demurrage assessed against a car of lumber 
shipped from Quick, W. Va., to Detroit. The car was 
routed for transit railway delivery, and the Cincinnati 
company alleges that nearly three weeks before the 
ear reached Detroit word was sent to the proper rail- 
road official there to deliver the car to the order of the 
Yeomans-Diver Company. Desnite this delivery was 
not effected until February 10, although the car reached 
Detroit January 3 and demurrage charges assessed. 

The second case to be heard is that of the Pren- 
dergast Company against the Alabama Great Southern 
Railway Company, which charged 40 cents a hundred 
for the transportation of a car of lumber from Akron, 
Ala., to Richelieu, Que. The Cincinnati company claims 
that other points in the Montreal territory are given 
the Montreal rate of 34 cents. The company asks for 
the return of the excess of six cents per hundred. 

The third case to be heard September 9 is that of 
the E. C. Bradley Lumber Company against the New 
Orleans, Great Northern Railroad Company. A rate 
of 40 cents per hundred was assessed on a car of 
lumber moved from Smith, La., to Coburg, Ont. This 
case involves a question of re-consignment and the 
Bradley company claims it should have been entitled 
to the through rate of 37 cents. 


AP omen on 


CO-OPERATION IN INVESTIGATION ASSURED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1—It is announced that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Forest 
Service will work in the closest possible codperation in 
making the forthcoming nationwide investigation of lum- 
ber transportation questions. All branches of the Forest 
Service have been instructed to lend every assistance pos- 
sible in this matter. 





INLAND EMPIRE GETS TRANSIT PRIVILEGES. 


SPOKANE, WaSsH., Aug. 28.—The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company has issued a tariff, effective October 1, 
providing for a milling-in-transit arrangement on lumber 
and other forest products originating at shipping points 
in the Inland Empire which permits carload shipments 
to be stopped at Spokane for milling, dressing, sorting 
and kiln drying in transit to points in the East and the 
middle West. Charge for this service is based on mile- 
age: Thirty miles or less, 1 cent per 100 pounds; over 
30 miles and not over 65 miles, 114 cents per 100 pounds; 
over 65 miles and not over 105 miles, 1% cents per 100 
pounds; over 105 miles and less than 150 miles, 2 cents 
per 100 pounds; over 150 miles and not over 250 miles, 
2% cents per 100 pounds; minimum $6 per ear. 


— 


DISMISSAL OF CASE IS ASKED. 


Railroads Allege Complaints Against Rates from Wis. 
consin Points to Chicago District Are Unfounded 


Counsel for the Chicago & North-Western and he 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railroads h:.ve 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a brief 
in response to four complaints by Wisconsin lumbern en 
against existing rates from Odanah, Lac du Flambeau 
and Rhinelander, Wis., to the Chicago switching distr’ ct, 
The J, S. Stearns Lumber Company, Brown Bros. Li m- 
ber Company, A. 8. Pierce, and Anson 8. Pierce and 
John O. W. Danielson filed complaints declaring that 
the rates of 11 and 12 cents per 100 pounds from ‘he 
points made to Chicago are unjust and unreasona)le 
and should not exceed 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

At the time the complaints were filed there was a 
rate of 10 cents from Ashland to Chicago, a longer haul. 
Since that time the Ashland rate has been increased to 
11 cents and the carriers are now endeavoring to got 
the commission’s consent to a 12-cent rate from that 
place. The railroad attorneys contend that the carriers 
have proved that a rate of 11 cents from Odanah, Lic 
du Flambeau and Rhinelander is reasonable, that com- 
plainants have failed to show that the rates at any time 
were unduly prejudicial, that conditions at Ashland and 
Gladstone, which also figured in the case, because of 
water competition are materially different from those at 
Odanah, Lae du Flambeau and Rhinelander, and that 
there has been no substantial proof of damage. Counsel 
for the carriers, therefore, asks that the complaints he 
dismissed. The complainants have asked for reparation 
on past shipments aggregating about $3,200. 


_—~ 


SOUTHERN SHIPPERS SEEK RATE 
EQUALIZATION. 

Acting in his individual capacity and not as an 
official of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
J. H. Townshend has filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on behalf of the follow- 
ing lumber concerns: Ward Lumber Company, Kraet- 
zer Cured Lumber Company, Bellgrade Lumber Com- 
pany, Bayou Land & Lumber Company, Barr-Holaday 
Lumber Company, Albert N. Thompson & Co., 8. C. 
Major & Co., Dugan Lumber Company, W. B. Russe 
and George D. Burgess, trading as Russe & Burgess; 
George T. and Frank B. Houston, trading as Houston 
Bros.; H. H., M. D. and C. P. Alexander, trading as 
Alexander Bros. 

The complaint is directed against all of the rail- 
roads serving the territory in which these concerns 
have their mills, and sets forth that whereas mills 
located north of the plants of the complainants and 
competing directly with complainants enjoy the rate 
of 4 cents over the Memphis rate into Central Freight 
Association territory, ete., complainants’ shipping 
points carry rates of from 5 to 6 cents over the 
Memphis rates excepting to Chicago, Milwaukee and 
a few other rate points where they now enjoy a rate 
of 4 cents over Memphis. It is alleged that complain- 
ants’ rates on cottonwood and gum are the same as 
the rates of the mills in northern Mississippi, and 
that it would be proper to group all of the territory 
as far south as the Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad in 
one group, on which basis the just and reasonable rate 
would be 3 cents over the present Memphis rate. 
Present rates are complained of as unreasonable and 
in violation of Section I and Section III of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, and the commission is asked 
to order the making of rates from the territory de- 
scribed to the territory in which these mills market 
the larger part of their product of 3 cents per hundred 
pounds over the Memphis rate regardless of the Ohio 
River combination. 








EASTBOUND RATES TO BE REDUCED. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 27.—R. B. Miller, general 
traffic manager of the Union Pacific, has announced 
that that company will reduce the rate on lumber and 
shingles from points on the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company in Washington, including 
Grays Harbor, to Salt Lake City, Ogden and other 
points in that territory, from 40 cents to 37% cents 
per hundred pounds for lumber, and from 50 to 4744 
cents per hundred pounds on shingles about October 15, 
or as soon as the tariff .can be published. This rate 
has prevailed from Portland since the rate adjustment 
‘eight years ago by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but did not apply to Washington Willamette Valley 
points. Since the separation of the Harriman line, and 
the Oregon Short Line and the Southern Pacific becanie 
competing roads not long ago, the Southern Pacific put 
in this rate from points in the Willamette Valley taking 
the forest products by the way of Sacramento to Ogden 
and Salt Lake. In self protection the Union Pacific, 
which controls the Oregon Short Line and the Oregou, 
Washington Railroad &- Navigation Company, now 
announces the same rate from Washington points on 
the latter line. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associatiou 
together with the Beaver Lumber Company of Prescoti, 
the Columbia River Door Company of Rainier, the 
Crossett-Western Lumber Company of Wauna, and the 
Hammond Lumber Company of Astoria, Ore., have file 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commissic2 
against the cancelation of joint rates and throug! 
routes on ljumber and shingles from points on tie 
Astoria division of the Spokane, Portland & Seatt': 
Railroad via Portland and that road and the Union 
Pacific system to the east. It is claimed that the ratcs 
now being put into effect prevent mills on the Astor!) 
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division from competing for eastern business, and the 
commissioners are asked to make a rate that will enable 
these mills to compete with other Oregon mills. 





TIDEWATER PORT AT A DISADVANTAGE. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 28.—Attention of the joint com. 
mittee of the Portland and Astoria chambers of com: 
merce, which are investigating the causes that divert 
traffic from the Columbia River to Puget Sound ports, 
has been directed to a recent tariff on lumber announced 
by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany. The rate is 374% cents from Portland to Salt 
Lake City. The rate is 40 cents from Astoria. The 
Oregon-Washington company announces a rate of 37% 
cents from Grays Harbor to Salt Lake. Thus Portland 
and Grays Harbor. are on parity, while Astoria, which 
is nearer than Grays Harbor, pays a higher rate. The 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad serves Astoria. 
It is said suit to have the tidewater ports of the Colum- 
bia placed on parity with Puget Sound ports is soon to 
be decided by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





GALVESTON GETS RAILROAD CONNECTION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN (LUMBERMAN, ] 
Houston, TEx., Sept. 2.—Trains from the mainland 
are again operating into Galveston over a temporary 
trestle which they will use until the great causeway 
that was practically destroyed during the recent storm 
is rebuilt and made ready for service. 
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VETERAN RETAILER RETIRES. 


Ripon, Wis., Aug. 28.—After having been engaged in 
the retail lumber business continuously for more than 
forty years, W. J. Durham, one of the pioneer retailers 
of Wisconsin, has disposed of his lumber interests and 
will retire from active business life, A deal was re- 
cently consummated by which the Baker-Upham Lumber 
Company, of Marshfield, will take over the interest of 





W. J. DURHAM, RIPON, WIS.; 
Retailer Who Retires After Forty Years. 


Mr. Durham in lumber yards located at various points 
in Wisconsin, among these being included the Ripon 
Lumber Company. 

Mr. Durham has been a prominent figure in Wiscon- 
sin lumber circles for many years and has been identi- 
fied in that time with all the movements that have had 
for their object the building up of the country and the 
improvement of the lumber industry. 

Previous to entering the retail lumber trade through 
the establishment of a yard at Black River Falls in the 


early ’70s, Mr. Durham was general manager for the 


D. J. Spaulding Lumber Company, of Unity, Wis. He 
was one of the organizers and charter members of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and has 
always worked in every way for the advancement of the 
community in which he lived. His father before him 
was a millwright and built some of the largest flour mills 
and sawmills in Wisconsin and Oregon. Mr. Durham is 
vice president of the Ripon State Bank and is interested 
in other banks and insurance companies as well as in 
large timber holdings. 

The W. J. Durham Lumber Company, at Wautoma, 
Wis., was not included in the deal and this company will 
continue in business at Wautoma on a larger scale than 
ever before. W. J. Durham will continue as president 
of the W. J. Durham Lumber Company, but will not 
have any active part in its management, which is in 
charge of F. 8. Durham, secretary and treasurer. The 
plant is being enlarged by the construction of a large 
grain elevator and a new grist mill. 

The retirement of Mr. Durham from active business 
was made necessary because of the condition of his 
health. He expects, however, to continue his activities 
in the matter of community building and will lend 
every effort and all of his influence to the upbuilding of 
his town and State and to all movements that are calcu- 
lated to be of general good to the community. 

Frank S. Durham, his son, who is in charge of. the 
business at Wautoma, is following in the footsteps of 
his father and he is considered one of the live wires 
among the retailers of Wisconsin and one of the 
strong men in the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, 











Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PANAMA CANAL ACTIVITIES REPORTED. 


Statistics Covering One Year’s Operation Issued— 
Comparisons with Suez Canal Show Deficiency. 


[By ODELL. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1—The first year of actual 
operation of the Panama Canal was completed August 
15, and a report of the commission has just been made 
showing the number of ships which passed through in 
that time and the tonnage. In this report several im- 
portant facts are revealed. For instance the number of 
vessels passing through the canal from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic is practically the same as the number 
passing through in the opposite direction. 

The number of cargo vessels passing through is almost 
equally divided between American and British registry. 
There were 471 American ships and 464 British ships. 
The average cargo is a little more than 5,000 tons, so 
that a vessel carrying a 10,000 ton cargo is almost twice 
the average size. Only forty-one ships of that capacity 
passed through the canal during the year and twenty- 
eight of those, or 68 percent, were in the service of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, operating in the 
American coastwise trade. 

The largest cargo to go through the canal was 12,040 
tons, carried by the Alaskan from Hilo to Delaware 
Breakwater and it passed through the canal on June 25. 
The report also shows that, taking only full months into 
consideration, there was a steady increase in tonnage 
through the canal during the ten months of September 
to July inclusive. 

During the year a total of 1,317 ocean going vessels, 
in commercial or naval service, including yachts, passed 
through the canal. Their aggregate net tonnage, Panama 
anal measurement, was 4,596,644 tons and their aggre- 
gate gross tonnage, Panama canal measurement, was 
6,494,673 tons. The average net tonnage of the vessels 
was 3,490 and the average gross tonnage was 4,931. 

As divided between eastbound and westbound move- 
ments, 661 vessels passing from the Pacifie to the At- 
lantic had aggregate gross and net canal tonnages of 
3,227,757 and 2,286,144, respectively, while 656 vessels 
in transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific had gross and 
net tonnages of 3,266,916 and 2,310,500 respectively. 

The tolls earned during the year, including $114,085.89 
levied on United States Government vessels, but not 











collected, amounted to $5,216,149. The earnings by 
months were as follows: 
Gross Net 
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In this connection it is interesting to note the figures 
for traffic through the Suez canal during the calendar 
year 1914, as reported in the Journal of Commerce of 
Liverpool and London of June 17 last, on the basis of 
the company’s annual report. It states: 

During 1914 a total of 4,082 ships, representing a net 
tonnage of 19,409,495 went through the canal. In com- 
parison with 1913, this is a fall of 288 ships and 624,389 
tons. Commercial traffic shows a fall of 784 ships and 
2,842,576 tons. Warships and Government transports show 
an increase of 501 ships and 2,218,187 tons. From August 
1 to December 1, 1914, the commercial traffic of the canal 
fell nearly 40 percent; an important compensation for this, 
however, was the exceptional activity of military transports. 
The loss that the company sustained during the first five 
months of the war was about 6,500,000 francs. The total 
receipts for 1914 were 125,121,237 frances, representing a 
fall of 4,804,711 frances on the total for 1913. Expenses 
totaled 32,940,674 frances. There were 1,159,890 less than 
in 1913. ‘The balance of income over expenditure was 80, 
359,898 frances. The average tonnage passing through the 
canal in 1913 was 3,940 and in 1914 4,042. 

If the Suez and Panama canal reckoning of net ton- 
nage be taken to be practically the same in the aggre- 
gate, it is seen that about four and one-half times as 
much tonnage went through the Suez canal in the year 
1914 as went through the Panama canal during the first 
year of its operation. The number of ships using the 
Suez canal was about three and two-fifths times as many 
as used the Panama canal. The total receipts at Suez is 
equivalent to $24,148,398, being four and _ five-eighths 
times the amount of tolls earned by the Panama canal 
during the first year of operation. 

The average loading of the 983 laden vessels that 
passed through the canal during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1915, was 5,055 tons, and the average of all 
vessels, laden and in ballast in that time was 4,567 tons. 
During the fiscal year the number of vessels that passed 
through the canal carrying 10,000 or more was forty- 
one. These constituted 4.17 percent of all the laden 
vessels making use of the canal and they carried a 
total of 454,130 tons of cargo, or slightly over 9 percent 
of the total cargo, which amounted to 4,969,792 tons, 


ENORMOUS GAIN IN EXPORTS SHOWN. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1—July exports from the 
United States were $107,000,000 above the previous high 
record for that month, and $113,000,000 more than those 
of the same month last year. At the same time the im- 
ports for July dropped $16,000,000 below the imports 
for the same month last year, which was the last month 
prior to the outbreak of the European war. ° 

Figures made public by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce show the imports for July, 1915, 
were valued at $143,099,620 as compared with $159,- 
677,291 a year ago. July exports reached the enormous 
total of $267,978,990, compared with $154,138,947 for 
July, 1914, and $160,990,778 for July, 1913, when the 
month made a new high record. 

Of the July, 1915, imports 64.6 percent entered free 
of duty, against 59.2 percent in July last year. 

During the seven months ended with July imports this 
year totaled $1,008,909,441 against $1,140,593,373 in 
1914, a decrease of 11.6 percent; while exports aggre- 
gated $1,969,787,495, in 1915, against $1,200,982,162 in 
1914, a gain of 64 percent. 

For July, 1915, there was an export balance of $124,- 
879,370 as compared with an import balance of $5,- 
538,344 in July, 1914, and an export balance of $21,- 
929,008 in July, 1913. For the seven months ended with 
July the export balance fell only a little short of being 
$1,000,000,000, the total being $960,878,054, against 
$60,388,789 in the first seven months of 1914. 

Gold imports in July, 1915, amounted to $17,262,938, 
against $3,391,715 in July, 1914; and gold exports in 
July last were $2,191,735, compared with $33,669,424 in 
July, 1914. For the seven months ended with July, this 
year’s gold imports aggregated $162,187,374, against 
$34,135,137 in 1914; while gold exports were $9,774,262, 
in comparison with $117,643,959 in 1914. Thus there 
was a net inward gold movement of $152,413,112 in the 
first seven months of 1915 and a net outward movement 
of $83,508,822 in a like period of 1914. 





STRENGTH OF ALASKAN WOODS TESTED. 


Investigations Conducted at Seattle Laboratory to 
Determine Structural Usefulness. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,‘ Sept. 1.—Officials of the Forest 
Service expect an early report on tests made by the 
Seattle laboratory to determine the structural strength 
of timber cut from the Alaska National Forests. These 
tests were undertaken at the request of the Alaska En- 
gineering Commission with a view of determining the 
most promising wood for use in connection with the con- 
struction of the Government railroad. Twenty pieces 
of heavy green timber were subjected to rigid tests and 
these have been completed within the last two weeks. 
The figures are now being worked up and will be avail- 
able shortly. 

There has been much discussion as to the structural 
strength of Alaska timber. Opponents of the National 
Forests in the far north territory years ago raised a 
ery that there was no timber in Alaska worth conserv- 
ing. That cry was ‘‘nailed,’’ and it is now generally 
known that timber of heavy growth and unquestioned 
value is abundant in portions of Alaska. The next ery 
ofthe ‘‘antis’’ was that the Alaska timber is no good 
for structual purposes, being niuch more brittle than 
Douglas ‘ir or southern yellow pine. 

One reason for the tests that have just been com- 
pleted was to ascertain the truth regarding the strength 
of Alaska spruce, hemlock and other timber. The other 
was to furnish the Government engineers with exact data 
on this point for use in construction work. In tis con- 
nection it may be recalled that exact data are now avail- 
able on all species of wood in the United States proper. 
Up to date little is known of the actual value of Alaska 
wood. It may be said, however, that Forest Service 
officials and employees who have come in contact with 
Alaska timber are confident the figures of the Seattle 
laboratory will show it to be highly valuable for use as 
structural material and for general construction purposes. 

Arrangements already have been made for air-drying 
Alaska timber in order that tests may be made of dry 
timber of the same species that have been tested green. 
It will require about one year for the timber to dry 
out thoroughly in the air. 

Pacific coast opponents of the Alaska National Forests 
are still busily engaged in promoting their propaganda. 
Forest Service officials are hopeful that the restoration 
to the public domain of substantially one-half of the 
Chugach National Forest area will have the effect of 
quieting much of this criticism. They frankly admit 
that the bulk of the restored area contains only the 
poorer stands of timber. : 

The Forest Service expects that a fight will be made 
during the next session of Congress to abolish both of 
the Alaska National Forests. Officials are prepared to 
fight back and will be joined by several National organi 
zations. 

In this connection some fear is expressed that the 
Alaska commission scheme suggested by Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, to handle all Alaskan 
questions on the ground might result in abolishing the 
two National Forests. 
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How to Increase the Market for Wood | 


[By A. T. Gerrans, of New Bern, N. C.*] 





My appearance before you today is for the purpose 

of interesting your sympathies in the new department of 
trade extension of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 
First I will diseuss the necessities of the lumber trade. 
I am informed within the last few days that the sales 
of the largest nail manufacturers of this country fell 
off over 1,000,000 kegs in the last twelve months. A 
very large yellow pine manufacturer was told that by 
the representative of the nail house in Chicago last 
month, and he at once subscribed $1,000 and was en- 
rolled in the ‘‘Honor Class’’ (those firms that con- 
tribute $1,000 and over a year for five years to the 
trade extension department). 


Less Wood Used by Railways. 


We have lost a large, very large proportion of the 
railroad car orders we used to get, both passenger and 
freight. I recently read that out of 60,000 new freight 
ears ordered 58,000 were steel and 2,000 of wood. This 
loss of trade has extended to electric cars, that now use 
over 50 percent steel where wood was formerly used. 

It is a matter of common observation that where 
depots and warehouses are built or renewed in the prin- 
cipal towns brick, concrete and cement are used almost 
exclusively and even the platforms are largely of cement, 
gravel or cinders. In bridge and culvert construction 
wood has lost out. 


Other Substitutes Lessened Wood Consumption. 


Our box trade consumed 15 to 20 percent of all the 
wood sawed—now 30 to 40 percent of the grades suitable 
for this class of manufacture is replaced by fiber. Let’s 
figure what this loss of trade means in feet. Take a 
total output of 35,000,000,000, 15 percent, or 5,250,000,- 
000, formerly went into boxes. A loss of 30 percent of 
this means 1,575,000,000 feet of lumber for which we 
must find some other market. 

In 1909 22,400 automobiles were manufactured; 14,- 
000 of these had wooden bodies or bodies with wood 
frames covered with metal. How many automobiles 
today have wooden bodies? Where has the demand for 
wide poplar gone that used to bring $150 a thousand 
feet?—metal row boats, farm implements, farm wag- 
ons and windmills and tanks. In the testimony before 
the commission in the complaint of the eastern wheel 
manufacturers it was shown that between 8,000,000 and 
10,000,000 metal wheels are now made a year where 
wood was formerly used. This means an annual loss of 
160,000,000 spokes—with rims and hulls 10,000 carloads 
a year. One concern reports the manufacture in one 
year of 48,000 pressed steel caskets covered with broad- 
cloth or enameled to imitate mahogany, rosewood, wal- 
nut and ebony. The same concern also turned out 8,000 
bronze and 4,000 copper caskets and that several years 
ago. The steel interests announced a few months ago 
that they had received an order for 9,000,000 school 
desks, 


Even Paper and Cloth Supplant Wood. 


Paper and cloth have done their share of elimination 
of .wood in cooperage, being used in the sugar and flour 
trade. Oil and gasoline are now shipped largely in 
steel drums. Even toys for children are being made 
more and more of metal. Then turn to our building 
trade, in both the city and country. Building codes and 
fire districts are curtailing the use of wood more and 
more every day, and cement, brick, tile, metal and 
asphalt roofings, non-burnable and therefore ‘‘non- 
eriminal,’’ are used instead of our products. 


Wooden Construction Decreasing. 


In the country we find wooden fences and posts are 
being replaced by woven wire and steel. Cattle troughs, 
silos, barns ete. are largely cement—all trade we used 
to have. Shingles, poor innocent shingles, have been 
knocked so often, and so hard that the man who uses 
them feels doubtful of his own sanity. ‘‘The use of 
wooden shingles is a crime’’ is shrieked from one end 
of this country to another. Every influence that manu- 
facturers of substitutes for lumber have been able to 
swing against us they have swung. 

I read two excerpts from a pamphlet issued to school 
teachers: 


As pupils respond most readily to objective teaching, a 
map of the city in which the school is located should be 
colored to show the fireproof and the wooden section. 
Pupils should be encouraged to make personal inspection of 
hazardous districts and of desirable fireproof buildings. 

Fires are spread by— 


Wooden construction 
Combustible roofs 
Unprotected window openings. 

American towns and cities are 
Foreign cities are not. 

Conflagrations are unavoidable where wooden buildings 
are erected in close proximity. Wind driven fires spread 
rapidly. Conflagrations are never extinguished with water. 
They burn themselves out if not stopped by fire walls or in- 
combustible barriers of some sort. As long as the American 
people build of wood our fire tax will be a heavy economic 
burden and handicap to the general prosperity. 

Wooden shingles are the principal American conflagration 
breeders. When dry they ignite like tinder when flying 
brands or sparks alight upon them. Once a shingle roof is 
on fire the draft of the flames tears off the light shingles 
and carries them to other roofs to be ignited in turn and in 
turn to furnish new — brands. 

All roof coverings should be incombustible, or at least 
slow burning. The use of wooden shingles should be en- 


built largely of wood. 


* Address delivered before the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, N.-J., August 19, 1915. 
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tirely abandoned, as they multiply the fire danger of the 
wooden house. f 

Conflagrations in brick, stone and concrete sections of 
cities are only possible because of unprotected window open- 
ings. A stone or concrete building is itself a fire wall if the 
fire can be kept out of it. , 

Any city not built of wood can abolish its conflagration 
dangers by replacing its wooden window frames and thin 
glass by metal window frames and wired glass, or equipping 
them with standard fire shutters. Any good fire department 
ean then extinguish a fire in the building in which it orig- 
inates. An unusually hot fire might burn out of one build- 
ing into the next, but a conflagration could not get started. 

It is the frequent conflagrations in the business districts 
where the commercial values are greatest (and where they 
might easily be guarded as above suggested), which make 
the fire tax in the United States so enormous. 

A certain philanthropic crowd in Cleveland has or- 
ganized a 8. A. F. E. Association, and are urging those 
who build not to endanger the lives and property of the 
neighbors by wickedly using materials that will burn, 
but to build of cement and brick and use tile roofs ete. 
and on inquiring we learn that these students of the 
nation’s welfare are all brick, lime, cement, plaster, tile 
ete. manufacturers. 


Vast Sum Spent to Eliminate Wood. 

Two years ago I had twenty-four publications of 
national circulation examined and the advertisements 
of substitutes for lumber measured and the card rate 
less the discount applied in order to discover how much 
money was being spent in educating the public not to 
use wood, and taking six out of 550 farm journals, seven 
out of 2,800 monthlies, like Everybody’s, Munsey, Scrib- 
ner’s ete., three weeklies (Scientific American, Saturday 
Evening Post and Literary Digest)—one.gontractor and 
builder’s paper out of fifty, one architectural paper out 
of six, three house and garden papers out of ten, one 
religious paper out of 850—one outdoors sports paper 
out of twenty-five, one engineering paper out of forty, 
and. I found that during four months the total paid 
space net of all discounts was worth $154,161.55. 

Now there are over 22,000 publications in the United 
States and if we eliminate 99 percent and figure the 
balance on the basis of above figures, it would mean an 
expenditure of over $6,500,000 a year for eliminating 
wood by substitutes. 


North Carolina Prices Decrease. 


Take our own individual product, North Carolina pine, 
we have suffered in the last twelve months a decline 
in prices over the preceding twelve months of over $1.50 
a thousand feet—or on a production of 800,000,000 a 
loss of $1,200,000. I have said enough about the loss 
of trade and will now turn to my second part i. e. the 
best way to relieve the situation. That the law of sup- 
ply and demand governs the price of a commodity, I 
take it, is an admitted fact. Therefore we must either 
curtail our production or increase our output. We all 
talk curtailment and have done so for twenty years and 
nothing has ever come of it for various reasons, and 
nothing ever will. It is impossible physically and legally 
and financially and the only other road left for us to 
travel is that of ‘‘Increase the demand.’’ This can 
today only be done in one way—that is by education. 

We see daily evidences of efforts made to educate the 
public by the manufacturers of substitutes for lumber, 
whose success spells loss of trade to us. 

* * * 


Force of Advertising Exemplified. 


Let me read you a few lines from a letter written 
January 6, 1914, by the head of the firm which makes 
‘¢Listerine.’’ 

The house I am now building is located in the county 
outside the fire limits, and although my architect had speci- 
fied slate, having seen the advertisements of the cypress 
association, my father’s remarks came back to me, and after 
several inquiries the specifications were changed and cypress 
shingles substituted for slate. Had I not seen the adver- 
tisements, the change would not have been made. 

In regard to Lambert Company’s advertising policy, will 
say we employ no traveling men and depend solely upon 
advertising to create a demand for our goods. From an ex- 
perience extending over 30 years we have invariably followed 
up a period of depression with an extensive advertising cam- 
paizn, and always with good results. As a concrete example 
I may state our last year’s business being a little below 
normal, our directors immediately appropriated $100,000 
for advertising during the coming year. We believe in 
publicity. Yours truly, 

(Signed) A. W. LAMBERT. 

We lumbermen have delayed so long that we have 
allowed our business enemies to gain a tremendous 
amount of ground in public favor, some of which we 
never can regain. We have lost a world of trade that 
is gone beyond recall. 

The advertising cost of the lumber industry has been 
one of the smallest items of the industry. There are 
those in the trade here and there, individually and col- 
lectively, who have spent a fair amount-of money in 
advertising and have developed interest through specific 
advertising campaigns. The industry as a whole, how- 
ever, has spent a very limited amount in advertising, 
that is, when we compare the total of advertising with 
the total volume of lumber bought and sold. Adver- 
tising today is regarded as not only the first, but one 
of the best aids to selling. And certainly advertising is 
the most economical way to make a product or a firm 
widely known, to introduce the goods to the most people 
in a given time. 

Advertising is legitimate, the business of conducting 
an advertising agency is just as fair and honorable as 
a lawyer’s. One presents and advocates for pay your 
ease before a judge and jury, the other, for siniilar pay, 





presents and advocates your product before the public 
a jury much easier convinced by legal arguments ani 
forced into an opinion in a few hours, sometimes minutes, 
whereas the arguments of the advertising agent must bi 
lastingly convincing and truthful, as the public is noi 
an ordinary jury and can not be misled or fooled for 
any length of time. 


What Must Be Done to Educate the Public? 


Now, gentlemen, the education of the public can not 
be done any more by simply buying space in a news 
paper or magazine; it has become necessary to hire 
engineers of all kinds—city building code, paving block, 
farm building and silo experts—men who can appear 
before city councils and code committees and represent 
successfully the lumber trade and compete with the 
same class of men hired by the other side. 

The Trade Extension Department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was organized for 
this work which is national in its scope and the suc- 
cess of which will help all lumbermen. It does not con- 
flict in any way with the work done by the individual 
association as wood is the motto of this department, 
not any particular species. 


United Action Will Reduce Advertising Expense. 


The organization committee’s report recommended a 
fund of $200,000 a year for five years, the work to 
commence as soon as $50,000 was subscribed. Now the 
government statistics for 1913 just published show 22,- 
846,596,000 feet of all kinds of lumber made at mills 
cutting over 10,000,000 feet annually, and we are there- 
fore asking them to put up a fraction less than 9/10 
of one cent per thousand feet on their cut. Jf all mills 
would join this movement it would cost a fraction over 
one-half of one cent per thousand feet on the total out- 
put of the United States. 

The manufacturers and wholesalers in other lines fig- 
ure their educational advertising cost on so much per- 
cent of their sales and I am informed that Marshall 
Field & Co., of Chicago, figure on 1 percent of their gross 
sales or $500,000 a year. The lumber cut by the large 
mills (namely 22,846,596,000 ft.) and figured at $15 
a thousand feet would equal $342,698,940 and we ask 
for $200,000 a year for five years or one three hundred 
forty second part, payable in a period of 5 years. 

The executive committee that will handle the entire 
matter through E. A. Sterling, manager, is composed of 
W. A. Gilchrist, Edward Hines, R. B. Goodman, E. B. 
Hazen, William H. Sullivan and R. H. Downman. 

I mention some of the sub-departments in order that 
you may gather some idea of the scope of the work: 


Building Codes and Shingle Ordinances. 


A technical representative—constructive engineer—will 
advise codperation with local lumber interests in cities 
where new ordinances or codes are under consideration. 

Engineering Data for Architects and Engineers. 

Technical literature and current information will be fur- 
nished to architects and the engineering profession, and 
their good will and consideration of wood personally solic- 
ited. The engineering bulietins will be planned so as to be 
embodied ultimately in a manual of standard wood con- 
struction. 

: Fire Protection. 

Investigation as to the relation of wood construction and 
shingle roofs to the fire hazard will be conducted and pub- 
licity given to the findings. Fire retardant materials and 
processes wil! also be investigated. 

Wood Preservation. 


Its application to the lumber industry will be exploited 
and literature prepared on the subject. 


Retail Lumber Sales Extension. 


Better methods of merchandising, investigation of retail 
yard problems, service to consumers and other questions 
will be covered by direct representation and helpful litera- 
ture, 

Agricultural Helps in Lumber Uses. 


Popular leaflets will be prepared for distribution through 
many channels, covering specifications and suggestions for 
many farm structures, 

Codperation With Other Organizations. 

Coéperation with several organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Paint Association, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, American Wood Preservers’ Association, will 
be arranged to the end of promoting mutual interests in 
the use of wood. 

Publicity. 


Publicity on the uses and advantages of wood will be 
given by literature, magazine articles, lectures and all 
other available mediums, 


Methods of Promoting Competitive Materials. 

A study of the promotion methods of the manufacturers 
of construction materials other than wood. will be made in 
order to show the results, and the necessity of increased sup- 
port and activity by the lumbermen. 





LOUISVILLE’S SPEEDWAY SURFACE TO BE OF 
WoopD. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 1—George L. Martin, of 
Mueller & Martin, Louisville real estate men, who are 
in charge of the construction of the motor speedway 
concerning which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently 
printed a report, stated today that the organization of 
the company is assured. However, it may be November 
1 before the concern is ready to let a contract, though 
Louisville architects have already been employed to 
draw up the preliminary plans and specifications. The 
original intention was to lay down a wood track, and 
this will be adhered to. Rough oak lumber will be used, 
and this, creosoted and covered with sand, will make the 
best possible going, in the opinion of the automobile 
experts. The cost of the track will be about $125,000, 
and a large chunk of this will go for the material. 
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| EFFECT OF WAR ON EXPORT TRADE IN FOREST PRODUCTS. 
} The annual sawed lumber output of the United States is about forty moldings, ete. <A study of prices indicated is interesting. 
billion feet. Of this quantity about three billion feet, including hewn and In sawed timbers pitch pine fell off from an average value of $20.04 to 
\ sawed timber, or 7% percent, goes abroad. Take away half that market and $17.51, and pitch pine constitutes the vast bulk of our square timber exports. 
wae — ag paenenited — into it has to seek domestic sale. Some special woods, like cypress, shortleaf pine, poplar and redwood, showed 
n 1914--the Government’s fiscal year, ending June 30—sawed lumber a gain, but in sawed lumber as a whole the decline was $1.68 a thousand. 
exports from the United States were 2,417,439,000 feet. During the fiscal In the tables below which have to do with countries of destination, tre- 
year ending June 30, 1915, eleven months of which were under the cloud mendous declines in quantity are to be noted, with few increases. Germany, 
| of war and of disorganized world finance, exports were 1,135,212,000 feet, which ordinarily is a heavy buyer of pitch pine and hardwoods, purchased 
or nearly 53 percent less. very little during the fiscal year of 1915. In sawed lumber the decrease was 
The first of the tables below treats with articles measured in feet, board most notable in the demands from the warring countries, but was heavy 
’ measure, the second with miscellaneous items measured by the piece or in in respect to many other countries dependent upon France, Germany ete. 
some other way. The grand totals are formidable, but the lumberman is for financing. What the war has done for the American export trade in for- 
. chiefly interested in the first part of the table; though in the second part est products is plainly shown by an examination of these tables, derived 
. some items are of interest, such as railroad ties, shingles, shooks, trimmings, from the annual report of the Department of Commerce: 
q 1914—FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 1915—FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. CHANGES. 
Quantity Total Per M Quantity Value Per M In Quantity In Value In Value 
p ARTICLES. M Ft. Value M. Ft. M Ft. Per M. 
LOGS AND OTHER ROUND TIMBER. 
1 ME COI Is cao! hos siaecete siere’ sues sicue’s storey 8,425 $297,613 $35.30 2,020 $73,786 $36.52 —6,405 —$223,827 +$1.22 
r : OFT ESE He ee eae ae ee er 1,872 63,850 34.10 226 10,563 46.73 —1,646 —53,287 +12.63 
4 Fi I he ech Foe pyc hc ob 6,951 382,059 54.96 1,090 78,338 71.86 —5,861 —303,721 +16.90 
. ; MN ic tyh 5 ay Sires vas ht 120,819 2,512,501 20.79 41,175 720,836 17.50 —79,644 —1,791,665 — 3.29 
si ——— 
, re 138,067 3,256,023 23.58 44,511 883,523 19.82 —93,556 —2,372,500 — 3.76 
FS ? ? 
TIMBER— 
| EERE ERE Gye 29,859 788,327 26.40 6,118 163,106 26.66 —23,741 —625,221 + .26 
3 Sawed 
a : , 
; ei MILO RUMDIG oy isis:sie scan esa earn acer 390,149 7,821,364 20.04 159,064 2,785,379 17.51 —231,085 —5,035,985 — 2.53 
i is 
e _ Uo VERT 1c a ec ae 21,158 562,720 26.59 8,607 229,491 26.66 —12,551 —333,229 + .07 
4 Total hewn and sawed........ 441,166 9,172,411 20.79 173,789 3,177,976 18.34 —267,377 —5,994,435 — 2.45 
Q- BOARDS, PLANKS AND DEALS— 
0 MCW IBEORB a 5c 76is ais sso ial ese: 20i575 70 ere weiererels 14,098 420,982 29.86 10,078 319,065 31.65 —4,020 —101,917 + 1.79 
Is ME et cade lorie orecahcrsitnersierstoke: sievcrove' oietarcrerors 680,380 8,709,140 12.80 368,886 4,251,620 11.52 —311,494 —4,457,520 — 1.28 
or 4 al Sa teste Uli 70,714 2,164,017 30.60 24,588 715,756 29.10 —46,126 —1,448261 — 1.50 
Mien ca taiase vos Greersisieys esekchisierereveswVsve( oe" 231,308 10,644,310 46.01 97,397 4,870,864 50.01 —133,911 —5,773,446 + 4.00 
3° UO RING. 1.0. cision caesecienswos 43,878 1,606,864 36.62 18,398 662,786 36.02 — 25,480 —944,078 — _ .40 
ll # AAS INO ooo eocciaysctsisle: esi diccasviers ossie 911,223 19,521,719 21.42 403,254 7,565,272 18.76 —507,969  —11,956,447 — 2.66 
PSNORUCAE SPIN Ole. c-5: 58: cs:alsiviwioeie area eis 22,453 634,103 28.24 5,261 160,219 30.45 —17,192 —473,884 + 2.21 
8s 3 BE ME BIRO. 6.5. oss cons s ses 127,289 3,001,399 23.57 49,716 1,123,212 22.59 —17,573 —1,878,187 — .98 
xe a seagate 
5 MOEA DUN O07 <yeja)sisserssoaiere ome 3) <lalecs 1,104,843 24,764,085 22.41 476,629 9,511,489 19.95 —628,214  —15,252,596 — 2.46 
. NE ish de hc pots ow ieeas 30,860 1,448,622 46.94: 19,891 962,248 48.37 —10,969 —486,374 + 1.43 
, ig ia tetova aroha sustelavets (alba wens alovere7s pee 1,917,315 28.56 pe oe ayn pe a ae an + 171 
IIRC oo as ei alee /alaystoleerelsidlaisveresésiasal 18,105 557,838 30.81 15,61 9. — —95 — 1.21 
e NE es oienataas asics 187,833 6,948,239 36.99 79,707 2,925,984 36.70 —108,126 —4,022'255 — 29 
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COAST MANUFACTURERS HOLD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Fifty Members Plan to Strengthen the Organization—Loggers and Timbermen’s Co-operation Sought—New Single 
Basis List and Federal Trade Commission Hearing Acclaimed—Banquet a Big Success. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 27.—The regular quarterly 
meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held here today in the gray parlor of the 
Multnomah Hotel, with about fifty members in attend- 
ance. No very important action was taken, yet con- 
siderable routine work was taken care of, and plans 
were made that will materially strengthen the organiza- 
tion and enable it to aid the industry on the north 
eoast. Notable in this respect was the appointment of 
a committee of loggers and timber owners to devise 
and report on a plan for embracing those branches of 
the industry in the work of the association. This step 
was taken in accordance with a resolution adopted at 
the July meeting of the Washington branch at Everett. 

A proposition was also considered today looking to 
the employment of an experienced man to work up 
creosoted wood block paving contracts. ’ 

In calling the meeting to order this afternoon, after 
the forenoon had been devoted to a meeting of the 
trustees, President J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, stated 
that he did not believe lumbermen need fear getting 
together and talking over their business. Said he: 

I believe the time has passed when we need fear taking 
up in open meeting the question of getting a fair price for 
our product. The Government is just as much interested 
in seeing the country prosper as we are, and more so, for 
it wants to see its policies justified. 

Mr. Bloedel spoke encouragingly of what he believed 
would develop from the recent presentation of the 
lumber situation to the Federal Trade Commission. 
He said he believed the members were impressed with 
the need of applying some kind of relief to the 
lumber industry, and that nothing but good would 
come from it. 

Secretary Thorpe Babcock said.he had been advised 
that the Russian Government had placed orders for 
75,000 cars with the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany and the Pullman Company. He added that the 
advice had not been corroborated. 


As Viewed by the Secretary. 


The secretary then reviewed the association’s work 
for the last half year, showing the organization has 
been put on a good working basis. He said that con- 
solidation of the offices of the association and the 
Information Bureau and later the creation of the 
shingle branch of the association had warranted estab- 
lishing permanent offices adjoining the Pacific Lumber 
Bureau in Seattle. In the last analysis all these 
organizations are supported by the manufacturers and 
this arrangement reduces this expense which they have 
to bear. 

Coincident with the change of headquarters there 
was a change in the location of the Oregon branch 
office, which was moved to the Spalding Building, 
Portland. It is believed this closer proximity of the 
traffic and legal departments will increase efficiency. 
At the same time, broadening the scope of Mr. Donald- 
son’s duties to include general secretarial activities 
among Oregon members has already brought them closer 
to the work than was formerly possible because of 
their distance from the general offices, and the sec- 
retary expects this benefit to increase rapidly. 

With the change of headquarters came a suggestion 
for a change in the dues basis, which involved basing 
dues on capacity rather than cut. The wisdom of this 
move, Mr. Babcock said, had been proved by the im- 
proved financial standing of the association without 
any loss in the important support of the individual 
mill. This change in basis was the direct cause of 
weeding out from the membership certain mills that 
the secretary frankly characterized as liabilities and 
not assets to the organization, as they did not pay their 
dues or furnish information. This loss in numbers, 
but not in either moral or financial strength, was more 
than offset by new members who came into the associa- 
tion pleased with the work. 


Value of Concentrated Effort. 


The consolidation of the Information Bureau with 
the association has broadened the scope of the former, 
which has taken on general statistical work. Members 
now have statistics that reflect market conditions in 
such a way that if intelligently used they should be 
worth money. The value of such information had been 
frequently clearly demonstrated, the recent Federal 
Trade Commission hearing and the traffic problems 
being only two examples. The association will continue 
its efforts to secure this statistical information. The 
charts showing cut, shipments and prices of No. 2 floor- 
ing and common dimension are coming to be more 
highly prized by members. Intelligent study of the 
chart by sales managers and mill owners will tend 
toward making better merchants. Mr. Babcock sug- 
gested that if members voluntarily controlled their 
operations so that the supply thrown upon the market 
would not be abnormally excessive at the wrong time 
they could enjoy profits instead of bearing losses. 

The report stated that the financial improvement of 
the association during the last few months had been 
marked and the secretary found satisfaction in being 
well on the way to turn over next year to the new 
board of trustees a financially sound organization, 
with bills paid and some money in the bank. But to 
do this, he said, it was necessary to stop every finan- 
cial leak and indulge in no ‘‘sentimental expenses. ’’ 








Among the accomplishments of the association the 
formation and activities of the shingles branch are 
prominent. This branch, though an integral part of 
the association, is self-supporting, has its own board of 
trustees and its own secretary. Where the interests of 
shingle and lumber manufacturers coincide the two 
organizations stand together, but where only one 
branch of manufacturers is directly interested each 
organization is free to pursue its own course. 

Definite arrangements have been perfected for the 
maintenance of the Pacific coast branch of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation, made pos- 
sible by the new location. 


Prepares Price List and Grading Rules. 


Mr. Babcock said probably the biggest single ac- 
complishment of the association during the last six 
months had been the preparation, adoption and ultimate 
use by lumbermen of a single basis list known as the 
West Coast Price List. In this connection come the 
revised grading rules to match the list, to smooth 
some of the rough spots in the old list and to make 
necessary additions that local changes and new mar- 
kets demanded. This work is now being completed. 
‘The molding book adopted by the organization and the 
new West Coast Door List represent work along the 
same line. Moreover, the association still pays the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau to maintain the 
Bureau of Grades, involving traveling inspectors among 
the mills. 

Many members saw the wisdom of the expenditure 
made for the composite cost statement. These figures 
were used in many ways most beneficially to the in- 
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dustry and often helped the individual to understand 
his own problem. 

Very briefly the secretary outlined the work done by 
the association in traffic matters and the traffic prob- 
lems that now confront the members. In speaking of 
the proposed investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of all lumber classifications he said it was 
unfair for the association to bear all the expense of 
presenting this case for the entire lumber industry of 
the vicinity and hoped outsiders would be brought into 
the body and help to bear the expense. 


Advertising at No Extra Expense. 


Without any definite advertising fund, extra appro- 
priations or cutting down the work of other depart- 
ments the association nevertheless did a considerable 
amount of advertising during the last eight months 
without extra expense to members. Among these ac- 
tivities were: 

Shipping to a Bridgeport (Conn.) wood finishing com- 
pany 100 sets of samples of the organization’s four 
woods and twenty-five large veneered panels. The sam- 
ples will be properly finished by the company and placed 
in 100 cities where it has dealers. The name of the 
association will appear on these samples. As far as 
funds permitted advantage was taken of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition to acquaint people with 
the woods of the organization. In conjunction with 
the Douglas Fir Club, of San Francisco, a man is em- 
ployed giving his entire time to exploiting these woods. 
The secretary made arrangements to enlarge the exhibit 
at the San Francisco exposition. At the request of the 
exposition commission he recommended a man to enter 
the employ of the State who will give his whole time to 
talking lumber. Cuts were furnished retailers to use in 
local papers, and through the courtesy of these papers 
the public is being educated to an appreciation of the 
importance of the industry. No opportunity is lost 
to boost wood block pavements and the attention of 
the public is called to sueh pavements when once laid. 
A steady flow of literature goes out of the office. Sup- 





, and these inquiries are bulletined for members. 


port has been promised to the Trade Extension Depart 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion. An effort is made to secure inquiries from all 
the lumber purchasing departments of the Government, 
Who- 
ever possible alternate bids for association members’ 
woods are secured where other woods are specified. 


Aid Federal Trade Commission. 

The work of the association in connection with the 
Federal Trade Commission deserved and received the 
enthusiastic support of the mills. The hearing was a 
perfect exemplification of the need for organization. The 
commission came to the Coast seeking information re- 
garding the lumber industry. Instead of listening to 
haphazard statements of disconnected individuals the 
commission, by placing the program in the hands of the 
association, heard a clear, concise, continuous and dig- 
nified statement of facts. The organization was grati- 
fied that the commission told it how much these services 
were appreciated. The secretary then pointed out how 
important a part the organization had played in fur- 
nishing the commission the desired information and 
expressed confidence that the hearing would result in 
a great benefit to the industry and he outlined the 
courtesy, intelligence and fairness displayed by the 
five members of the commission in dealing with the 
industry. 

In closing his report Secretary Babcock said: 

Concluding, I would mention the interest that is being 
aroused in association meetings. The last meeting at 
Everett, attended by over 150, was a most encouraging sign 
of renewed interest and determination to secure from the 
association the benefits which it is able to offer. We have 
in our hands a great power which we can either allow to 
lie dormant or which we can use for good not only to our- 
selves but to those communities that are so largely de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the business. Let us use 
that power wisely and let it not be said of us by those who 
are dependent for their very livelihood upon the operations 
of the mills that we were found wanting in not doing all 
that we could do to help ourselves solve the problems, the 
solution of which lay within our power, while asking others 
to help us in solving those problems beyond our control. 


Transportation and Other Problems. 

J. N. Teal, the association’s counsel, stated that the 
Federal Trade Commission would be supplied with any 
further data needed by a commission, and later on 
briefs will be filed with the commission. He urged 
individual lumbermen not to present separate data and 
views, that the suggestions may not conflict, but that 
everything be submitted to the committee having it in 
charge. 

Mr. Teal declared the coming investigation of the 
lumber rate situation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is of very great importance. This association 
has been asked to be represented at a conference to 
be held in Chicago September 15. California lumber- 
men will also be represented at this conference. Owing 
to the many divergent interests and views it is neces- 
sary that the lumbermen of the different sections of 
the country get together among themselves first before 
conferring with those of other sections. He therefore 
asked all members to present their individual views, 
not to the commission but to the traffic committee of 
the association, where they would be welcomed. 

Regarding permitting railroad-owned vessels passing 
through the Panama canal, Mr. Teal said the associa- 
tion’s trustees are making a careful investigation, and 
in this also he wished members to give their individual 
views. to the trustees only, as voluntary statements 
might sometimes bring about an embarrassing situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Teal also announced that the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company has advised shippers 
that it will give points on its line in Washington the 
same rate as Portland has, viz., 3744 cents. This rate 
has heretofore been 40 cents. 

F. G. Donaldson, the association’s traffic manager, 
referred to the general reclassification of lumber and 
also to the case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, brought by the Inland Empire lumbermen, 
asking for a lower rate into the Southwest. The West 
Coast association has intervened in this case to pro- 
tect the differential. 


Promoting the Use of Shingles and Block Paving. 


The progress being made in the shingle branch of 
the association was reported on by H. P. Wyckoff. A 
trade mark will be adopted, for members to use and 
exploit, in an effort to improve the quality of American 
shingles that are being made at the Washington and 
Oregon mills. The intention is to codperate with retail 
dealers in promoting the use of shingles by furnish- 
ing them with cuts showing shingle roofs that are 
withstanding the weather now and have been doing so 
for thirty to forty years. These cuts will be used by 
the dealers in their advertising matter in their local 
newspapers. An effort is being made also to furnish 
data to help offset the fight being made in Kansas by 
the State fire marshal against the use of wooden 
shingles. 

Mr. Wyckoff said shingle manufacturers in Portland 
were now reporting a slight improvement in the shingle 
situation. 

The development of the use of creosoted wood ma 
terial was told of by O. P. M. Goss, wood engineer of 
the association. He said several blocks of wood pav- 
ing had been obtained in Seattle; the county had paved 
one bridge with block and was about to pave another. 
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A brewery in San Francisco is to use 1,600 yards of 
reosoted wood block to pave the floor of its wash 
room. 

Coéperation of Timber Men and Loggers. 

President Bloedel announced a committee of timber 
owners and loggers to formulate a plan whereby they 
may cooperate with the association. He named the 
following: Mark Reed, Shelton, Wash., chairman; H. 
D. Langille, Theodore Brown, J. 8. O’Gorman, Port- 
land; Timothy Jerome, Seattle; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 
Ore.; H. Kirk, Portland; Joseph Irvine, Everett, Wash. 

This committee will report at the next monthly 
meeting of the trustees. 


To Get Wood Paving Contracts. 


Don Green, of the Columbia Creosoting Company, 
Portland, presented a proposition in behalf of the creo- 
soting concerns looking to aid the development of the 
use of wood block paving by the employment of a 
competent man to work for wood block paving con- 
tracts and the use of treated stringers in bridge work, 
the expense to be cared for by the association and to 
be refunded to the association as paving contracts are 
obtained. The proposition was referred to the trus- 
tees for consideration. 

Retail Secretary Talks. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who was pres- 
ent at the meeting by invitation, havirg been on the 
Coast for a few weeks enjoying his annual vacation, 
was called upon by President Bloedel. 

Mr. Moorehead said he believed the manufacturers 
were fortunate in having had the opportunity to lay 
their troubles before the Federal Trade Commission, 
and he hoped the retail lumbermen would also have 
this opportunity in the near future. One of the troubles 
of the lumber business is that the general public has 
the idea that no one but a millionaire can build a home. 
This feeling must be overcome by advertising. There 
are many people who will buy anything in the way of 
a substitute instead of lumber. 

Great harm was done a few years ago when the 
conservation movement gave birth to the idea that 
the lumber supply was being exhausted. The people 
must be educated to the fact that today lumber is the 
best and cheapest building material. The country 
newspapers will not boost lumber unless the retail lum- 
bermen advertise in them, and Mr. Moorehead’s asso- 
ciation is getting its members to use their home papers 
more and more to tell their people why they should 
build and use lumber products in their building. He 
believed public opinion was changing, and if the lum- 
bermen continue this kind of publicity work further 
good results will be obtained. 

Mr. Moorehead also urged greater codperation be- 
tween those who make the lumber and shingles and 
those who sell them. 

Mr. Bloedel wanted to know if the retailer had done 
his share in telling the public that lumber has de- 
clined in price. Mr. Moorehead said no one had until 
recently told the public very much about the lumber 
business. 

Just now representatives of the Forestry Depart- 
ment of the Government are investigating the cost and 
sale price of lumber in the Southwest to the consumer, 
and the retail association is doing everything in its 
power to assist the investigators in getting at the 
facts. They are glad of this chance. Heretofore in- 
vestigations of retailers by the Government were made 
by the prosecuting officials. 

Mr. Moorehead declared as untrue most of the asser- 
tions that dealers are getting exorbitant prices. There 
might be exceptional cases where the margin is too 
high, but Mr. Moorehead believed these instances to 
be scarce. 

Improved Market Situation. 

C. E. Patten, of Seattle, discussed at length trade 
conditions, showing that in his opinion better prices 
ean be obtained for fir lumber if manufacturers will 
only ask them. 

W. B. Mackay, of Portland, former president of the 
association, said he was for a long time pessimistic but 
he was glad to say that he now noticed an improve- 
ment, and he believed that the market had now turned 
for the better. 

This completed the regular business session. 


ASSOCIATION DINNER. 


An especially enjoyable feature of the meeting was 
the dinner at 6:30 in the ball room of the Multnomah, 
where fifty manufacturers and wholesalers sat about 
the banquet board, and after a wholesome meal listened 
to a most interesting as well as instructive address by 
Gen. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City. 

He was preceded by W. B. Mackay, of Portland, for 
two years president of the association, who was pre- 
sented by President J. H. Bloedel. Mr. Mackay is one 
of the most loyal association workers ,in the West. He 
spoke but briefly, emphasizing the importance of or- 
ganization. He declared that if all the north coast mill 
men joined the association and did what they should, 
and all within the law, they would all be making money. 

General Boyle had just returned to Portland after 
accompanying the Federal Trade Commission on its 
hearings on lumber at Chicago, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland and San Francisco, representing the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and con- 
sequently all lumber interests. His remarks were there- 
fore of particular interest and importance, and the fact 
that he took an optimistic view of the outcome was 
encouraging. ‘ 

At the outset General Boyle said he had thought 
before coming to the Coast that the yellow pine opera- 
tors were in bad shape, but since hearing the case 
of the fir manufacturers presented to the Federal Trade 





Commission he had come to the conclusion that the yel 


low pine people were in clover. He pointed to the 
strong organizations in other industries as examples 
the lumbermen should emulate. He told of appearing 
with yellow pine manufacturers before congressional 
committees, asking for the formation of the Federal 
Trade Commission, that it might see if it could save 
the lumber industry, which he declared is in a sick 
condition, made sick because of a poisoned public 
opinion as much as anything else. 

The speaker referred to the power of the commis- 
sion to report what it finds to Congress. Whether it 
had the power to institute remedies he could not say. 
Assuming that it has not the technical power, he be- 
lieved the results would be the same. 

‘¢This is not a fir or a yellow pine trouble,’’ he de- 
elared, ‘‘but is a trouble of the entire lumber in- 
dustry.’’ 

General Boyle told how President Charles 8. Keith, 
of the Southern Pine Association, earnestly put the 
case of the entire industry, and not alone yellow pine, 
before it. The hearings of the commission were pri- 
marily for the lumber industry. 

General Boyle complimented the able presentation 
of the lumber situation by John R. Toole and others at 
Spokane. The presentation of the lumber case in 
Tacoma by the West Coast association was most com- 
prehensive, and he believed the data there presented 
would be most valuable for use before committees or 
in Congress in the future. From a banking standpoint 
good data were given in the Portland hearing by local 
bankers. In San Francisco the redwood situation was 
put before the commission. The sugar pine people also 
told of how, by intelligent codperation, they had been 
able to continue in business and make some profit, 
without hurting anyone, while other branches of the 
lumber business were suffering. 

The speaker believed lumbermen were not adminis- 
tering the trust placed in them so as to profit them- 
selves or future generations. The industry is sick and 
no one is benefiting from it. The public is hurt and 
the forests are being wasted. Any school boy could 
figure out that lumbermen should get together and 
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Emphasized Importance of Organization. 


help themselves. The newspapers of the country are 
now beginning to sympathize, and the public is now 
learning that there is no octupus, there is no lumber 
trust. The hearing has done a great thing for the 
industry with the public. The Sherman law has no 
yardstick. When the public demands something the 
rule of reason is invoked. He believed the commission 
was appointed to amend this hiatus in the Sherman 
law and not to set it at naught, and when lumbermen 
had the sense to get together in a fair and decent 
arrangement to sell their product at a profit and harm 
no one, the plan would be approved by this commission. 
That is what this commission is-for. If these things 
are not brought about, lumbermen will have but them- 
selves to blame. The survival of the fittest he de- 
clared to be a savage doctrine. The people are being 
educated to the situation and the law is going to be 
no barrier. The public is never hurt when an industry 
is as prosperous, because it is part of the 
public. ; 

He urged retailers to get together and push the 
business, and cited the example of the men in overalls 
who through their labor unions show their belief in 
cooperative effort. 

The task ahead is no small one. It is more than 
writing a brief. Here is the greatest industry in the 
Union that must be put on a firm foundation. The 
present trouble in his opinion, however, is the very 
forerunner of better days, for it is the philosophy of 
life that men learn through travail. Through a care 
ful and wise codperative plan lumbermen must get 
a profit out of their business. It will be some time 
before the results of the Forest Service’s report of its 
investigation will be made and the report of the Trade 
Commission be made, but something must be and will 
be worked out for the cure of the present troubles, 
was the final statement of the speaker. 

General Boyle’s able and encouraging address was 
greeted with vigorous applause. 

In concluding President Bloedel impressed on those 
present the value and necessity of associated effort. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION APPOINTS RE- 
CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 1—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association has, through its board of managers, 
appointed the following committees to deal with the 
reclassification of lumber and analogous commodities 
in response to the questions recently propounded by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Lumber—J. D. Allen, jr., 
1. B. Weiss. 

Box material—S. B. Anderson, chairman; R. L 
and P. F. Wilnau. 

Cooperage—Walker L. 
son and A. J. Harris, jr. 

Veneers—James BH. Starke, 
Elliott Lang. 

Rotary gum veneers——-R. L. 
son and G. W. Sparks. 

Flooring—G. M. Lee, chairman; R. J. 
*. L. Gregory. 


chairman; George Land and 
McClelland 
Welford, chairman; Charles Hud 
chairman; S. M. Nickey and 
Jordan, chairman; R. V. Stim 
Lockwood and 


All of these committees will meet shortly and go ove 
the subjects together with the board of managers and 
J. H. Townshend, secretary of the association. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NEWS. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1—The financial crisis that was 
approaching in the affairs ot the Boston & Maine Rail 
road has been postponed until next March, at which 
time the notes aggregating about $5,000,000 will fall due, 
the executive committee of the board of directors having 
yesterday secured an extension from the noteholders to 
that time. This is a further clearing away of the financlal 
fog that has clouded the prosperity of the New England 
railroads so long, for arrangements made through large 
banking houses practically assure that these liabilities can 
be met without trouble six months hence. 

Every week now witnesses consistent gains in general 
business conditions in New England and even the more 
conservative members of the lumber trade here are pre 
dicting with greater cheerfulness than they have shown 
since the outbreak of the European war that the lumber 


‘ business will be fully up to normal or better than normal 


this coming autumn. For one thing, it is now practically 
assured that the Boston & Maine Kailroad will shortly be 
buying lumber in a large way for improvements and re- 
pairs that have been carried on the last few months on as 
light a basis .as the operative safety of the system wouid 
permit. Lumbermen interested in this line speak opti- 
mistically of the announcement this week that the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad has just placed orders for 750 new 
—_ ears and ten locomotives, to be delivered Novem- 
yer 1. 

Ex-Governor William T. Haines, of Maine, who attended 
the Governors’ Conference here last week and who has wide 
connections in the eastern lumber trade, says that the 
Maine lumber market is bound to be especially good during 
the coming months. Governor Haines is in a position to 
speak authoritatively, having been largely interested in the 
lumber trade for many years. Said the ex-governor: ‘With 
the prospects of lumber going higher and higher there 
should be a good demand for Maine spruce. The big com 
panies are planning to operate their tracts largely this 
winter and I see no reason why all lumber manufactured 
should not find a ready market and be sold at good prices.” 

The three-masted schooner George S. Smith, built at 
Phippsburg, Me., by F. S. Bowker for Rogers & Webb, of 
this city, was successfully Jaunched last week and members 
of the Boston firm with a number of invited guests, includ- 
ing representatives of the Boston lumber trade, attended the 
ceremony. The new vessel will engage in the lumber trade 
between southern ports and Boston. 

It is announced that the Conway mill will resume sawing 
spruce next week. 

Governor Ernest Lister, of Washington, a well known 
lumber manufacturer in that State, was the principal speaker 
today at the “conservation session’? of the Governors’ Con 
ferenee which has been the big event in Boston this week. 

George S. Litchfield, the well known hardwood manufac 
turer of North Vernon, Ind., has arrived safely in Boston 
after a delightful automobile trip from his home in the 
Hoosier State. This is the third trip Mr. Litchfield has 
made within a year aver the roads between North Vernon 
and Boston, and he has all the automobile enthusiasts in the 
local lumber trade envious over his success in avoiding tire 
troubles while on these cross country jaunts. The automo- 
bile party included Mr. Litchfield’s wife and daughter, his 
brother, William E. Litchfield, a prominent wholesale lum- 
berman of Boston, and the latter’s wife. One curious coin 
cidence about Mr. Litchfield’s auto tour was that his mileage 
this year was 1,128 miles and last year over a different route 
his mileage was almost identical, being 1,131 miles. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 1.—Local hardwood oper- 
ators to a great extent were prepared for the increased 
scarcity of bottoms and the sudden advance of ocean 
freight rates and are now directing their attention to an 
expansion of domestic trade. The general view taken by 
local hardwood operators is that the increase of freight 
rates to the point of unreasonableness is of far less con- 
sideration than the inability to secure a supply of vessels, 
but in spite of that the export business has not as yet 
approached a stage of paralysis. 

One of the largest operators in the Nashville market 
received a cablegram last week from a buyer in Liverpool 
to the effect that two sailing vessels had been chartered 
to come to this country and secure cargoes of lumber for 
foreign trade. If this venture proves successful it is prob 
able that the scarcity of ocean bottoms to some extent will 
be counterbalanced. 

Thick ash continues to have a steady call, and plain oak 
and walnut are moving freely. The supply of walnut com 
ing from country mills continues as if inexhaustible and 
prices are very firm. Chestnut is moving slowly and pop 
lar is rather quiet. 

Little or no buying is being done by the railroads, but 
furniture factories have been in the market for stock dur 
ing the last week and the freedom of inquiries indicates an 
early increase of business from that quarter. 








NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 


follows: 
(Bids opened September 14, 1915.) 
Delivery at 
Article. Quantity. navy yard. Sch. 
Pine, soft Idaho. .Miscellaneous ... Brooklyn, N. Y.....8,728 
Pine, Virginia....10,000 feet...... Washington, D. C..8,719 
Pine, white.......Miscellaneous ...Brooklyn, Washing- 
PODER ce cece Pl eee ere wie 8,725 
15,000 feet.. . Washington, D C...8,719 
ONO 6:60:64: . 30,000 feet......Norfolk, Va........8,723 
Spruce ..........Miscellaneous ...Brooklyn, N Y..... 8,723 
RS Aa eae ae Miscellaneous ...Brooklyn, N Y..... 8,725 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS ARE HELD. 


Forestry Associations Organized — Western 
Pine Manufacturers Confer on Conditions. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Aug. 27.—The Willamette Valley 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met at luncheon 
here Friday, August 20, at the Chamber of Commerce 
and discussed matters of mutual interest. R. A. Cow- 
den, of the Silverton Lumber Company, is president 
and Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber 
Company, Portland, is secretary. About a dozen mem- 
bers were present. 

The directors of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bu- 
reau (Inc.) held a meeting here today in the offices of 
the Portland branch in the Lewis Building and trans- 
acted routine business. At the meeting were President 
E. G. Ames, of Seattle; Secretary Fred W. Alexander, 
Seattle; O. M. Clark, Portland; A. Brix, Portland; F. 
H. Ransom, Portland; R. F. Lytle, Hoquiam; B. H. 
Lewis, Raymond; C. E. Hill, Tacoma; H. 8S. Mitchell, 
Wauna; H. Kirk, Portland; E. D. Kingsley, Portland. 
J. S. Kelso is the supervisor here. Business has been 
rather quiet for several months owing to the falling 
off in foreign shipments due to the war and the attend- 
ant lack of carriers. 


KENTUCKY FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS 
INCREASING. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 1—With the organization of 
forest protection associations in two more counties eight 
of the chief timber counties of eastern Kentucky are 
row protected in this way. State Forester J. E. Barton 
was in Jackson County last week, where an association 
was organized representing 60,000 acres of timber. The 
Turkey Foot Lumber Company and the Bond-Roley Lum- 
ber Company, leading manufacturers, have large hold- 
ings, and have become members of the association. 
Joseph Tussey, of Middle Fork, is president and W. R. 
Reynolds, of Tyner, is secretary. Lee Craft has been 
elected president of the association in Clay County, and 
S. B. Combs, of Manchester, is secretary. The other 
counties where timber owners have organized to protect 
the forests from fire are Harlan, Lewis, Floyd, Letcher, 
Pike and Knott. 








NEW ENGLAND FORESTERS IN CONFERENCE. 


Franconia Nortcu, N. H., Aug. 31—The annual for- 
estry conference in the White Mountains opens here 
tomorrow and will last three days, under the joint 
auspices of the Society for the Protection of Forests 
and the New Hampshire State Forestry Commission. 
The directors of the American Forestry Association 
flashed through Boston today on the way here to par- 
ticipate in the conference. They were entertained for 
a few hours in Boston by the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, saw Boston’s midsummer finery in a series 
of quick glimpses, snatched a bite of breakfast at the 
Algonquin Club, and caught the afternoon train for the 
White Mountains. Among the visitors were Dr. Henry 
S. Drinker, president of Lehigh University; Prof. H. H. 
Chapman, of Yale; S. B. Eliot, of the Pennsylvania 
State Forestry Commission; P. 8. Ridsdale, secretary 
of the association; Alfred Gaskell, New Jersey State 
forester, and Charles Quincy, of New York. 





ASSOCIATION CHANGES ITS QUARTERS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31—The Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, composed of retail lumber dealers in St. Louis, 
is moving today from the quarters the association occu- 
pied on the ninth floor of the Wright Building to a suite 
of rooms on the twelfth floor of the Syndicate Trust 
Building, on the corner of Tenth and Olive Streets. The 
move from the Wright Building, which is also known as 
the Lumbermen’s Building, was necessitated because the 
association wanted more room and also because in the 
new building there are two restaurants, with private 
dining rooms, where the members can take their lunches 
and where committee meetings can be held while mem- 
bers are having dinner. 





WESTERN MANUFACTURERS LOOK FOR PRICE 
ADVANCES. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 28.—Lumber shipped from 
mills of the Inland Empire will increase in price from 
2 to 4 percent is the belief of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which held meetings in the city 
Friday and today. Following the conference A. W. 
Cooper, secretary of the association, made the follow- 
ing statement: 


This conference developed that for six months pine manu- 
facturers have been selling their product at a loss. Manu- 
facturers representing all the large mills of eastern Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho that have been holding a session 
here for two days have decided to increase prices from 2 to 4 
percent. 

This price increase will not be so great as it may seem to 
the person not acquainted with conditions, but it means 
that the manufacturers are to ask enough to carry on 
business without a loss. The increase means that prices 
on cheaper grades of lumber will advance about 50 cents 
a thousand, and on higher grades the advance will be as 
high as $1.50 a thousand. Owing to freight rates the dis- 
cussion disclosed that while the advance in high grade 
lumber here will be 4 percent it will be approximately 2%4 
percent in the Chicago market, the freight rates helping to 
absorb the increase at the mills as compared with the 
increase at Chicago terminal. 

Owing to the low stock being carried and the promising 
prospect of good crops and good prices for the crops, -there 
was an optimistic feeling among the lumbermen attending 
the meeting. 


Expressions of those attending the meeting indicated 


a belief that conditions in the lumber trade would im- 
prove later in the year after the crops had been har- 


vested and moved. Reports from the Mississippi Valley 
indicate heavy yields of grain. The same is true in all 
districts of the Northwest. 

Among the lumbermen attending the meetings were: 


T. J. Humbird and M. B. Stewart, Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany; A. W. Laird and Paul Lachmund, Potlatch Lumber 
Company; J. P. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Company ; 
S. A. Boyd, Mann Lumber Company; A. V. Bradrick, Mil- 
waukee Lumber Company; A. L. Flewelling and A. W. Mel- 
dorf, Milwaukee Land Company; A. H. Kroll, St. Maries 
Lumber Company; W. W. Rosemberry, Rose Lake Lumber 
Company; R. M. Hart and W. E. Lewis, Blackwell and Pan- 
handle lumber companies; E. M. Van Ostrand, Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Company; Don Lawrence and R. H. McCoy, 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Company; Robert Strathern, Post 
Falls Lumber Company; A. C. White and L. W. White, 
Laclede Lumber Company; A. Pearce, Winslow Lumber Com- 
pany; M. Watson, Deer Park Lumber Company; E, C. 
McDevitt, Dover Lumber Company. 


LUMBERMEN ENJOY SUMMER OUTINGS 


New York Golfers in Fourth Tournament — 
“Safety First”? Picnic a Success. 





New York, N. Y., Aug. 31.—The fourth lumber trade 
tournament was held at the Richmond County Country 
Club, Staten Island, August 17 and the day was an ideal 
one for the golfers to take the privileges of the club 
through the courtesy of William 8S. Van Clief, the popu- 
lar Staten Island retailer. The best net scores were 
thirty-six holes by Russell Bickford, 170; W. S. Van 
Clief, 171; George F. Farrell, 175; Henry Cape, 177; 
Courtlandt Van Clief making the lowest score at 182. 
The contest for the captain’s trophy still continues to 
be the interested feature and the scores for this are as 
follows: 





BR. N. Sehbafer....... 2 RE Ae Co ee 9 
a. Wie) PEROKS. 00:0 eee Nam Bl) SATs. .56 30% 9 
Cc. Van Cilef.... . 14 T. N. Nixon... os ae 
. Gerling ......ss 13% C. G. Meeks... a0 ie 
Henry Cape ......... 11% WY AMIBOAE: 6.0 5:0:0:5 wg0 7% 
CSR ee | 11% A. C. Puddington..... 7% 
Ww. S.. Van Clief....... 12 Se ea 7 
Fe eee 10 GG Se See 6 
BR. Bicksord ..<<e0<<5 10 A, ES. SOPOMIB . o6sc0 ns 6 


The September tournament will be held at Siwanoy 
Country Club, Mt. Vernon, through the courtesy of 
Arthur E. Lane. 





SERIOUS WORK FOR EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN. 

EVANSVILLE, INnp., Aug. 30.—The first fall meeting 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held on 
Tuesday night, September 14, at the Crescent Club. 
Daniel A. Wertz, the president, is looking for a big 
attendance. This will be the first meeting of the club 
since May last. Secretary Mertice E. Taylor has prom- 
ised the members to give them a good ‘‘feed’’ and he 
says several business matters are to come up at the next 
meeting. One of the most important to be discussed 
will be the extension of the log limit by the Louisviile 
& Nashville Railroad. This question has been hanging 
fire for several months and Secretary Taylor is eager 
to have it disposed of as soon as possible. He says 
most of the local lumbermen will be back from their 
vacations by the time of the next meeting of the club 
and he looks for the attendance to be a record-breaker. 
The club will hold regular monthly meetings after this 
month. 


= 


ENJOY ‘‘SAFETY FIRST’’ PICNIC. 


TRAVERSE City, Micu., Aug. 27.—The first annual 
‘safety first’? picnic of the Oval Wood Dish Company 
was held at Provemont August 18. Special trains of the 
Manistee & Northeastern Railroad took over 1,200 offi- 
cers and employees of the company with their families 
and friends to Provement from this city. As a precau- 
tion, a special request was made to keep away from the 
water and not to go boating or bathing. 

An unusually complete schedule of events had been 
provided for the day, including a wide variety of sports, 
a basket picnic dinner, baseball game, dancing and spe- 
cial music. As an added feature there was a special 
solo dance by Miss Jessie Caldwell, who appeared in 
characteristic Scotch dances. Cash prizes were given to 
the winners of most of the contests, while winners of the 
men’s tug of war received fifty cigars and the winners 
of the women’s tug of war a dozen pairs of silk hose. 
The family having the largest number in attendance re- 
ceived a parlor mirror. 

General Manager W. C. Hull and other officers of the 
Oval Wood Dish Company carried out the program and 
made the day enjoyable for all present. Not an accident 
marred the pleasure of the day. 








KENTUCKIAN AN EXPERT GOLFER. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 1—Hoyt Gamble, head of 
Gamble Bros., who operate a large poplar dimension mill 
at Highland Park, a suburb of Louisville, and Miss 
Julia Muldoon won a mixed foursome event played on 
the golf links of Cherokee Park a few days ago, hand- 
some prizes being given to the winners. 

S. E. Booker, of the Booker Box Company, and Gra- 
ham Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Com- 
pany, had an interesting match at the Louisville Country 
Club last week, playing eighteen holes for a ball a 
hole. The box manufacturer came out ahead, five balls 
to the good. Mr. Brown said that the fact that he was 
playing a consumer had nothing whatever to do with 
the result. 

W. A. Watts, president of the Holly Ridge Lumber 
Company, who plays over the course of the Audubon 
Country Club regularly, holds the season’s record for 
haying made No. 4 in two strokes. He is a long driver 
and on his first stroke carried the ball right on to the 
green, where he holed out by a handsome putt. 





LUMBER CONVENTIONS IN PROSPECT. 


Joint Conference to Discuss Lumber Reclas- 
sification—Foresters Prepare Program. 


September 9—San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento Valley and 
Central California lumbermen’s clubs, Old Poodle Dog 
Cafe, San Francisco, Cal. Joint meeting. 

September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

September 15—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Joint conference on lumber 
reclassification. 

September 21-23—Carriage Builders’ Association 

Central Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 

Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 

Annual meeting. 


National 





NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 


New Lonpon, Conn., Sept. 1—The annual meeting 
and outing of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
of Southern New England will be held tomorrow at 
The Wardell, Ocean Beach, and it is expected that 
nearly 100 members and their guests and friends will 
come from their homes in the southern New England 
States to participate in the affair. 

The president of the association, C. M. Ely, who is 
also president of Ely Brothers (Inc.), Manchester, Conn., 
is the chairman of the committee of arrangements and 
he has promised a most interesting and profitable pro- 
gram. Mr. Child, of the Child Lumber Corporation, 
the well known handle manufacturer of Putnam, Conn., 
told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative today 
that he expected this would be one of the largest meet- 
ings ever held by the association. Mr. Child is a for- 
mer president of the organization and one of the most 
prominent members. 

The other officers who have been working hard to 
make tomorrow’s event a big success are Charles A. 
Tillinghast, the Danielson (Conn.) mill proprietor, who, 
is vice president; Theodore L. Bristol, of the Ansonia 
Forest Products Company, Ansonia, Conn., the secre- 
tary and treasurer, and all the directors and commit- 
tee chairmen have been aiding them most efficiently. 





JOINT CONFERENCE CALLED FOR CHICAGO. 


On call of President R. H. Downman, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the different 
branches of the lumber industry will hold a conference 
in Chicago on Wednesday, September 15, in the East 
Room of the Hotel La Salle, beginning promptly at 10 
a.m. Representatives of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers and retail associations and others interested 
will participate in the conference and it is hoped that 
some plan will be adopted that will enable all branches 
of the lumber industry to act as a unit in presenting 
their position to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regarding that body’s proposed reclassification of 
lumber and lumber products, for they claim that lum- 
ber traffic is bearing more than its share of carrying 
costs and that the classifications of lumber and lumber 
products have not been worked out on any scientific 
basis. 

All of the associations affiliated with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have endorsed the 
action of the executive committee of that organization 
in the plan proposed for appearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





FORESTERS ISSUE TENTATIVE PROGRAM. 


A tentative program for the coming meeting of the 
Society of American Foresters has been outlined and 
indicates that this meeting will be one of more than 
ordinary interest both to those directly interested in 
forestry work and to lumbermen generally. The meet- 
ing is to be held Monday, October 18, on the grounds 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco. 

The morning session is to be given over to the general 
discussion of ‘‘The American Forester—His Ideals.’’ 
Subjects for discussion will be ‘‘The American For- 
ester,’’ ‘‘Professional Ethics,’’ ‘‘The Responsibilities 
of the Individual.’’ 

The afternoon session that will begin immediately 
after lunch will be of especial interest to the lumber- 
men, the general subject for discussion being ‘‘The 
Lumberman and the Forester—To What Extent Should 
the Forester Modify His Ideals to Meet the Needs of 
Present Day Lumbering?’’ 

Specific subjects for discussion will be ‘‘The For- 
ester’s Duties Toward Lumbering,’’ ‘‘ The Lumberman’s 
Duties Toward Forestry,’’ ‘‘The Place of Logging 
Engineering in Forestry.’’ At the close of the after- 
noon session a visit will be made to some of the most 
important forestry exhibits at the exposition, at which 
will be given brief explanations by the men in charge. 

The evening program will consist of an informal 
dinner on the exposition grounds with a very informal 
discussion of one or more topics relating to ‘‘The 
Society’s Duties in Furthering the Ideals of the Pro- 
fession.’? Among the topics suggested for possible dis- 
eussion at this dinner are: ‘‘The Qualifications for 
Membership,’’ ‘‘Freedom of Speech in the Society,’’ 
‘*How the Society Can Be Made to Mean More to Men 
in the Field.’’ 

A very cordial invitation has been extended by the 
society to lumbermen generally to attend this meeting 
and it is hoped that there will be a large attendance of 
lumbermen, especially at the afternoon session. 
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RESERVE BANK DISTRICTS REPORT ON GENERAL TRADE. 


WasHINnGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—Reports on business 
conditions from the twelve regional reserve bank dis- 
triets, contained in the September issue of the Federal 
heserve Bulletin, issued today, show improvements in 
most lines of business, but do not speak hopefully of 
the lumber industry. Not all of the regional banks re- 
port directly on lumber as a commodity, but those that 
do say that the business is slow to respond to improve- 
yient in other lines. 

The report from District 1, Boston, says: ‘‘Build- 
ing operations in New England show contracts for the 
year up to August 4 of $108,767,000, the largest amount 
shown at any time during the last fifteen years with 
the exception of the year 1912.’’ 

The report from New York does not indicate the state 
of the lumber market or building operations. 

The report from Philadelphia says: ‘‘The prices of 
lumber continue low. New municipal work and some in- 
crease in the construction of factories and dwellings 
will probably mean a greater consumption of lumber 
this year than last year, and the outlook seems better.’’ 

The only indication of the state of the lumber trade 
in the report from Cleveland is as follows: ‘‘ Domestic 
trade has not reached normal. Purchasing by railroads 
and other sources is only intermittent. A shifting in 
the placing of business is noted, due to concerns being 
filled with urgent orders and placing their business in 
new channels, and corporations which have refused for- 
eign orders expect to benefit by this shifting to a con- 
siderable degree.’’ 

The report from Richmond, Va., says: ‘‘Lumber is 
least responsive to change for the better in all the 
larger lines. The trade is still in a depressed condition, 
while no worse than has been the case for some time in 
the past, does not show any improvement. Building 
trades and woodworkers generally, such as furniture 
manufacturers, show no special improvement.’’ 

The report from Atlanta says: ‘‘Savannah and 
Jacksonville report large stocks of naval stores on 
hand, with slight movement in the trade. While the 
domestic lumber market is dull, there has been an in- 
creased demand for exportation within the last thirty 
days. Plans are under way to organize a $3,000,000 
shipbuilding plant to be located at Savannah or 
Brunswick, Ga.’’ 

The report from Chicago is more encouraging: ‘‘In 
iron and steel the leading interests have all of their 
furnaces and rolling mills running to full capacity. 
Other manufacturing lines are making a good show- 
ing, particularly in railroad equipment, hardware, ma- 
chinery and building lumber.’’ 

St. Louis does not report on lumber specifically, but 


says regarding general conditions: ‘‘Changes noted in 
general conditions during the last month seem to be 
for the better. An increased activity is noted in gen- 
eral business, and with the promise of an excellent 
harvest conditions should continue to improve.’’ 

The following is from the Minneapolis report: 
‘Wholesale and retail business is responding promptly 
to the favorable influences of the large crop and a 
brisk fall business in all lines is anticipated.’’ 

Kansas City makes no report of anything pertain- 
ing to the lumber industry, and Dallas says regarding 
general business: ‘‘General business conditions have 
been steadily improving, as the bankruptcy records 
show. Much depends upon the working out of the cot- 
ton crop.’’ 

The following containing lumber is found in the 
report from San Francisco: ‘‘Lumber is in slightly 
better demand, but prices are the lowest in the history 
of the industry on the Pacific coast. Sales are re- 
ported at less than cost of production.’’ 





AN INADVERTENT ERROR. 


The following letter received by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from G. X. Wendling, of San Francisco, Cal., 
is itself explanatory and refers to his address before 
the Federal Trade Commission at its recent hearing 
in San Francisco and which was printed in part on page 
32 of the August 28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 

In the concluding paragraph, pages 4, 5 and 6 of my 
paper read before the Federal Trade Commission, copy of 
which you have, I quoted the percentage represented in 
freight as 40 percent of the destination price. This was 
an error and should read 40 percent of the point of origin 
price. In other words on page 4, for instance, where the 
rate is $6 a thousand, and the average price at point of 
origin is $15 plus, the freight would therefore represent 
about 40 percent, but in using the destination price of $21 
the freigkt represented in the destination price would be 
30 percent instead of 40 percent. The same is true of 
pages 5 and 6. On page 7 the problem is reversed and the 
percentages given are approximately correct. 





LONG SUBMERGED LOGS IN BEST CONDITION. 


GRAND HAVEN, MicH., Aug. 31.—Logs brought from 
the river bottom in the Government’s work of dredging 
Grand River at this point a few days ago were found 
to be in faultless condition. They were reminders of 
the days twenty-five years ago when Grand Haven was a 
live lumber town. Then logs were brought down Grand 
River by the thousands every spring. The mills have 
long been gone and only a few of the old timers are 
left to remember the drives. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








According to some of the reports received this week 
the outlook for fall building operations is good. As 
a general thing the manufacturers are busy and, while 
competition is keen, prices are reported to be a little 
firmer. There seems to be plenty of business in the 
hands of builders and the balance of the year should 
add largely to the volume of orders. The big manu- 
facturers of the Wisconsin and Mississippi Valleys 
state that their accumulations are being gradually re- 
duced. This will also help to steady values. The 
hardwood veneer door situation is improving and man- 
ufacturers and jobbers who handle this class of door 
expect a really good trade this fall, as the demand for 
odd work is of a steadily larger proportion. Straight 
cars of stock goods are interspersed here and there, 
but most orders received at present are for mixed cars. 


In Chicago wholesalers and millwork men are busily 
figuring on odd work and the business situation in 
this city is improving steadily. Building in the city 
and suburbs continues unabated, which condition is 
expected to continue until winter shall set in. Every 
effort is being made so that not much unfinished work 
will be left over. Prices are somewhat firmer, but not 
in accord with the actual condition of supply and de- 
mand. 

Some activity is noted among lineyard buyers, in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the factories are look- 
ing for a good country trade this fall as soon as har- 
vest is out of the way, but city trade 1s still the big 
feature. The factories catering to local business are 
loaded with special work and considerable business in 
stock sizes is done locally at prices that show firm- 
Less. 


Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers are highly 
gratified by the trend of business, the present open 
eason continuing with abundant demand and ship- 
ments, notably in special manufactured sash, door and 
millwork for big eastern contracts. Prices are begin- 
ning to stiffen perceptibly and it is apparent that 
business will continue strong up to the first of October, 
the annual relaxation period in the sash.and door trade. 
The cool weather of August is reported to have helped 
the situation appreciably. : 

Buffalo (N. Y.) dealers report a fair demand for 
doors, but say that the sash trade is quiet. There is 
a good deal of competition and prices are not regarded 
is satisfactory, but conditions are a little better than 
« number of weeks ago. Country trade has not opened 
up much as yet, but is expected to as soon as the 
‘Top moving season is over. Building is good in the 
‘ity and prospects are favorable for improvement in 
both city and country this fall. 

At Baltimore, Md., orders are more frequent and 


some of them of greater moment. Most of the fac- 
tories have enough work in hand to keep them going, 
although they are not rushed. The competition on 
the whole, however, is less keen and the returns are in 
the main better than they were. Some construction 
work that has come out lately is of the more expensive 
sort and involves substantial sums. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of house finish in the 
Cincinnati district claim interference with the building 
material market this week came more from the weather 
than from the outside competition mentioned last week. 
A slowing down of delivery demand has enabled manu- 
facturers to catch up with orders for special work and 
in instances to replenish stock material, a desirable 
thing in view of the rush that must come when con- 
struction gets under full swing again. Prices hold the 
upward tendency of last week, especially for trim. 

St. Louis sash and door trade is just about normal. 
Some buying is being done all the time, but the fall 
trade as yet has not started in. There are indications 
of country yards getting ready to place orders soon, 
but the actual buying has not begun. It is expected 
to be of good proportions when it comes in. In the 
meantime local business is holding its own. 

At Kansas City the volume of figuring is well main- 
tained and considerably more of the estimating is 
maturing into actual orders. Also the price situation 
shows improvement and better figures are obtained by 
the manufacturers, in the territory to the north and 
west of Kansas City especially. But the factory men 
feel that the present improvement is only a sample 
of what is to be expected for the fall. The volume of 
estimating shows that with the country trade fully 
started there is bound to be a good sash and door busi- 
ness, and the fact that prices have shown no further 
recession throughout the last several months of dull 
trade is taken as proof that they are at their lowest 
point. 

The San Francisco sash and millwork situation re- 
mains rather quiet, although many wooden dwellings 
are being erected in the city. Door manufacturing is 
somewhat below normal in the neighboring districts, 
but most of the door factories are in steady operation 
on door stock and open sash. 

An appreciable improvement in window glass busi- 
ness was noticeable during the last week in August, 
which seems to be a confirmation of the prediction by 
most of the manufacturers and dealers who steadily 
maintained that the business skies were bound to clear 
before very long. Stocks are becoming badly broken 
and now would seem an opportune time for laying in 
sufficient glass to answer requirements for the next 
two or three months, before the scarcity of better 
qualities and popular sizes becomes more pronounced. 














NOW 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Silk hose and 
Breakfast-food 


Are among the commercial by- 
About one 
fourth of the tree goes into 


products of wood. 
lumber. The values in the re- 
maining three-fourths are not 
known. 


Ten Years 
From Now 


Lumber may be the by-product of our 
forests. The economic changes in 
utilization developed by the meat pack- 
ing industry will be paralleled with 


wood. 


SCIENCE is discovering new values. 
ECONOMICS is eliminating waste. 
GOOD BUSINESS is solving ‘the 


problem of utilization. 


Stumpage, bought with discrimina- 
tion, continues safe, stable, profitable. 
The present offers investment oppor- 


tunities that may never be repeated. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timberland Factors 


Since 1880. 


CHICAGO, - 1750 McCormick Building 
PORTLAND, - - 1310 N. W. Bank Building 
SEATTLE, - - - 1009 White Building 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


| For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 
| We have been in the lumber business for 


over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, _ CHICAGO 




















Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


- OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreigo Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. et Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANL EY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 


HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 














Science of Organization and 
Business Development. 


By Robert J. Frank. Fourth edition. 1914. 520 
pages. 12mo. Price, $2.75. Weight, 28 oz. 
The treatise covers in a common sense manner all 
the usual considerations confronting the organizers of 


a business corporation. Financing, management, reor- 

ganization and consolidation are plainly set forth, and 
the promotion of enterprises fittingly receives a sepa- 

rate chapter. The best book on the subject. Partial 
contents : Capital, Bonds and Stocks; Capitalization 
of Corporations ; Raising Additional Capital; Transfer- 
ring an Established Business to a Corporation; Reor- 
ganization, Possible Advantages Therefrom ; Consolida- 
tion of Enterprises; Directors and Officers, Their 
Duties and Liabilities; By-Laws and Their Uses; Cor- 
porate Records and Books of Account; Examination of 
Books and Records; The Corporation and Its Advan- 


tages; How to Organize a Corporation; Forms of 
General and Special Contracts; Reorganization and 
Installment Certificates; By-Laws; Resolutions, etc. 


For sale by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















ale Card User’s Testimony ) 


“I’m always proud when I have the opportunity to hand one 
of my cards toaman. I feel sure, when I reach for my case 
that the cardsin it will be smooth and clean, well engraved 
or printed, and altogether the best card that money or art can 
produce; No one can scrutinize it critically and make me 
doubt that itis the best card that could represent me in a 
business transaction,” 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


won this commendation from a user, purely on their merits. No 
other card could merit as much, because it is 
the one best card. 

Therefore the suggestion of that 
testimony should be sufficient. 
Send today for a sam- 
ple book of ‘the cards, 
and see for yourself 
that they are what 
you need. 

Note: —They are 
bound in books. but 
are detached with- 
out trace of a rough 
edge. 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 


ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 








_—— East Adams Street, Chicago 








HOME OF ROBERT A. JOHNSON, KLAMATH FALLS. 









KLAMATH FALLS HOME OF 


W. PAUL JOHNSON, 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN HAVE ARTISTIC HOMES. 


Out in the Pacifie coast States in some of the smaller 
lumber manufacturing communities the lumbermen have 
some very artistic homes. An instance of this is found 
at Sonora, Cal., in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, in the beautiful home of D. H. Steinmetz, 
manager of the Standard Lumber Company. Sonora 
is a quaint old community in the vicinity of which min- 
ing was carried on in the early days. It was the prin- 
cipal industry of the community until recent years and is 
still carried on in a small way. This region was made 
famous by Bret Hart, and nearby one can travel over 
vast areas where the earth has been washed away to 
hard pan by the gold seekers of the years gone by, and 
even these days pockets rich with treasure are discovered 
occasionally. 

Mr. Steinmetz’s home is on a quiet residence street. 
It is large and comfortable and has spacious grounds 
about it, and during the summer months shrubs and flow- 
ers are to be found here in profusion. Mr. Steinmetz 
has been identified with California sugar and white pine 
manufacturing for the last fifteen years. He was one 
of the organizers of the Standard Lumber Company and 
has had charge of its operations from the beginning, 
during which time it has developed into one of the large 
pine manufacturing concerns in California, only two or 
three years ago completing a fine new mill plant at 
Standard, three miles from Sonora. Its general offices 
and large sash and door and box factory are in Sonora. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Company, Klamath Falls, Ore., has a home of a 
different type, of old New England style, as shown here- 
with. The plant of the company is on the shore of upper 
Klamath Lake about two and a half miles from the 











D. H. STEINMETZ’S 


RESIDENCE, SONORA, CAL. 


center of Klamath Falls, and near the office stands the 
home, which was originally a farm house surrounded by 
an orchard. This Mr. Mortenson built over, and under 
the direction of his good wife a garden of fruit and flow- 
ers has been developed. This home is just as artistic 
in the inside as it appears from the outside. 

Klamath Falls has several very pretty homes of lum- 
bermen as well as of others. Down in the new part 
of the city are the homes of W. Paul Johnson, of the 
Klamath Development Company, and Robert A. John- 
son, president of the Klamath Manufacturing Company. 
They both stand on a hillside with a magnificent view 
of the city and Lake Ewauna below, and in the distance 
the mountains with Mount Shasta, eternally covered with 
snow, nearly one hundred miles away. It is from these 
cozy homes that one sees magnificent sunsets rivaling 
those of Italy and Switzerland. 

W. Paul Johnson comes of an old lumber family, his 
father being 8 Johnson, the founder of the Johnson- 
Wentworth Company, Cloquet, Minn., and he and his 
brother, 8. Orie Johnson, are interested in lumber man- 
ufacturing and timber in California and Oregon, inelud- 
ing the Weed Lumber Company, at Weed, Cal., in addi- 
tion to various lumber and other manufacturing enter- 
prises at Klamath Falls. 

Robert A. Johnson was for many years with the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company at Minneapolis and afterward 
at Bay Point, Cal. Three years ago he went to Klamath 
Falls and acquired the Klamath Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturing boxes. He recently completed a 
box plant at Bray, Cal., near Klamath Falls, and is now 
erecting a sawmill in connection with his box plant at 
Klamath Falls. 














HOME OF 


H. D. MORTENSON, KLAMATH FALLS. 





HOW A WESTERN FORESTER LIVES AND WORKS. 


KLAMATH F'anus, OrE., Aug. 27.—The timber hold- 


ings of the Weyerhaeuser Land Company in southern 
Oregon and northern California are looked after by 
Jackson F. Kimball, of, Klamath Falls. While not 


exactly a pioneer of that part of southern Oregon, 
Mr. Kimball has resided at Klamath Falls eight or ten 
years, and he and his wife have a picturesque little 
home among the rushes on the bank of the Link River, 
from the porch of which they feed the ducks and fish 
and are lulled to sleep at night by the rushing of the 
waters. Across the street on the hillside is another little 
bungalow in which are the offices of the Weyerhaeuser 
Land Company, and of the Klamath-Lake Counties For- 
est Fire Association, of which Mr. Kimball is secretary 
and manager. 


‘Jack’? Kimball is a typical forester and a lover of 


nature, and he thinks nothing of going a hundred miles 
a day through the timber in his automobile with ‘‘Tom- 
’ his dog, in his little wicker basket on the running 


mie,’ 


























BUNGALOW 


OFFICE 
COMPANY, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


OF THE WEYERHAEUSER LAND 





board of the car. Mrs. Kimball accompanies him on 
many of his trips and they are gone days at a time 
during the summer supervising the patrolmen who are 
watching for forest fires and are looking after the tim- 
ber that is being damaged here and there by insects. 
A force of men is kept at work felling and burning trees 
wherever these insect destroyers are found. Whenever 
Mr. Kimball gets into his car to start on a trip whether 
it be down town or a hundred mile journey through the 
timber ‘‘ Tommie’’ takes his place in the basket at once. 

Jack Kimball went to Oregon and California from 
the white pine forests of Wisconsin a dozen or so years 
ago, and he is an authority now on matters pertaining 
to timber in the great Klamath region tributary to 
Klamath Falls, where it is estimated there now stands 
30,000,000,000 "feet of pine awaiting manufacture. He 
knows every road and trail, every lake and stream, every 
mountain and valley, and he and Tommie are at home 
wherever they happen to be among them. 






















































JACKSON F. KIMBALL AND THE z — “TOMMIE” 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 

ANGELICA, N. Y., August 6.—This town, with its beau- 
tiful park in its center, its model school building, its 
fine old town hall and many other features, will long 
remain in memory. We drove six miles across a beauti- 
ful country, passing the famous Church farm. Mr. 
Church was a pioneer who founded the town and was a 
man of such vision that he thought scores of years 
ahead and provided sites for park, school, churches and 
even a public playground for the children. Subsequently 
he lost his lands and fortune, but he is still held in 
grateful memory by the people of the town. 


Cuba, N. Y., August 7.—We spent a quiet day here 
in this typical New York village. It may be said of 
New York State that it has a characteristic village life 
perhaps more than any other State, unless it be Ver- 
mont. The growth of the dairy industry may have 
altered the agricultural face of the country, but it has 
made little change in the towns themselves, 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. Y., August 8.—It was a rainy 
Sunday. Franklinville was bound that no other town 
should eclipse it, even in the matter of rain. We kept 
indoors and yet made one interesting study—that of the 
frame architecture of the village. The bungalow is 
making its appearance now. Someone who knows will 
write a most interesting story one of these days con- 
cerning the various periods of frame architecture in 
this country—and it probably will not be an architect, 
but some sash, door and trim man who has had to hustle 
to keep up with changing American ideas in that re- 
spect. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO, August 10.—Here we are back in 
Ohio, where so many good lumber association men 
flourish. The Hudson River passes through this town 
and just before it reaches the bridge jumps over a dam 
with a flicker of stringers showing through, the water 
that makes the cataract resemble a moving picture. 


Srnver CREEK, N. Y., August 9.—Silver Creek is sit- 
uated on Lake Erie and is a not far distant neighbor 
of Gowanda. The creek bends through the village as 
if it hated to leave it. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHIO, Aug. 11—The name of Ber- 
lin Heights is no misnomer, for there is a large German- 
American population in the immediate vicinity; but 
the town is neutral none the less and much more inter- 
ested in this Berlin than the one over yonder. We 
learned afterward that Thomas A. Edison was born 
only about six miles from this town, so the region has 
an historical significance that undoubtedly future gen- 
erations will recognize. No doubt many honors will be 
paid to the great inventor hereabout after he is safely 
dead. 

We, of course, steered right for the office of Editor 
Clinger and fovnd him a progressive young newspaper 
men, full of the community spirit and a factor in the 
progress of the town. We have always maintained that 
the two finest perfumes in the world are printer’s ink 
and sawdust, but here we had to be content with the 
ink, for there isn’t a lumber yard in the town, good 
town though it is otherwise. 


GREENWICH, On10, Aug. 12.—Here is a town of say 
700 people with two miles of paved streets, water, light- 
ing, schools, churehes and a commercial association 
that is right on the job. It is so good that there is lit- 
tle to be said about it. It got its name from some 
Greenwich in New England that got its name from Old 
England. It is as green and well-kept as the English 
one. ; 





SueELBy, OH10, Aug. 13.—The local debating society 
was in session under our window until 11:30 last night 
and then adjourned until 4 o’cleck this morning. The 
evening session was followed by a hurdy-gurdy concert 
by an itinerant Italian who should have been made to 
take his ear-muffs off and listen to his own tunes. 
Every once in a while also the B. & O. whistled for the 
draw, and then seemed not to like the draw, and drew 
again. 

It is a peculiar fact that in many of our smaller 
communities’ are noise-makers who would soon be 
squelehed in a larger town. At 5 or earlier this morn- 
ing a big car tore up the street with its muffler open. 
It would be interesting to have one of these ivory- 
headed motorists try that on Broadway or State Street 
and see what would happen to him. 


Newark, On10, Aug. 13.—We dropped off here “as 
enough to pay 10 eents for a sandwich and to shake 
hands with our good friend of long standing, Wm. 
H. Smith, of the P. Smith Sons Lumber Company. He 
was so surprised to see us he thought we had come 
down the chimney a la Santa Claus. After all, it’s a 
great joy to drop in on a friend like that once in a 
while and go away without trying to sell him anything 
or borrow any money. It gives him a new outlook on 
life. We recall calling on President Taft one time and 
having the President ask us if there was anything he 
could do for us while we were in Washington. 

‘*No, Mr. President,’’ we replied, ‘‘that is one thing 
that brought me to Washington.’’ 

“‘T don’t just understand,’’ said the President. 

‘*Why,’’ said we, ‘‘I thought you would enjoy the 


novelty of having somebody call on you who wasn’t 
after something.’’ 

The President laughed. ‘*‘Say,’’ 
guess there is something in that.’’ 

We used to think this was a very original little joke 
until one day we found that another fellow pulled the 
same joke on Abraham Lincoln while he was President. 
Probably Mr. Taft knew it, too, but he laughed just as 
heartily as if he never had. It is because he has that 
kind of disposition that a whole lot of people like him. 


he exclaimed, ‘‘I 


FRAZEYSBURG, OHIO, Aug. 13.—A Methodist preacher 
from Chicago peeved us a little this morning on the 
train by asking with a holier-than-thou inflection to 
what church we belonged. We told him we had a church 
of our own and preached to a congregation of 75,000 
every week. All poets are preachers, and now and 
then there is a good preacher, because he is a poet. 

But the peevishness was dispelled by this prosperous 
agricultural community, which is beginning to stir with 
community life and will yet be heard about among 
Ohio communities. Editor Conner of the Frazeysburg 
Advertiser is full of the community idea and he is 
preaching it in his columns from week to week. Such 
seed is sure to bear fruit. 


TOLEDO, Oun10, Aug. 24.—The first old landmark we 
recognized when we had autographed the Toledo Hotel 
register today was E. G. Dillow, sales manager of the 
H. D. Brasher Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who had not come from Columbus for the express pur- 
pose of making us feel at home but who acted like he 
had. It was not very long before we ran into L. T. 
McCann, also of Columbus, of the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Company, who also handed out some K-B Quality hos- 
pitality. Then who should come along but N. B. 
Gentry, of Louisville, Ky., of the Humboldt Redwood 
Company—and altogether a pleasant time was had. 

Toledo is connected with a lot of towns around here 
by trolley, and so we have sort of been making this 
headquarters and visiting Genoa, Cygnet and other 
towns by interurban, in each instance making a masterly 
retreat to Toledo afterward. This is a gas and oil 
country and a lot of lumber goes into derricks and 
such. So far we have not observed anybody trying to 
make them out of concrete or fiber, though no doubt 
they will, with the usual success. Ashley, Prospect, 
LaRue and Risingsun we visited by motor and that gave 
us a chance to see some of the finest corn—no, the finest 
corn we have observed in a considerable agricultural 
experience this summer, We do not need to tell the Ohio 
retailer that there is nothing the matter with the Ohio 
corn crop; but it may be cheering news to some of our 
mill friends down south. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





WILLIAM E. LITCHFIELD, BOSTON, MASS. 


In Indiana at the mill 
A man might maybe call him ‘‘Bill’’; 
In Boston, though, for that they kill. 


His sires the Revolution fought 
And to their children’s children taught 
The lessons revolution brought: 


Do what you say that you will do; 
Be fair, be honest, and be true; 
And make the world the same to you. 








82,100,000 FEET 
— OF — 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


AMOUNT AND KINDS: 82,100,000 feet B. M., 


more or less, of green and dead lodgepole pine, 


Kngelmann spruce and: Alpine fir tie timber. 
LOCATION: Within the Wasatch National 
Forest, Utah, in Townships 1 and 2 North, 
Ranges 11, 12 and 13 East, Salt Lake Meridian, 
on the watersheds of the East and West Forks 


of Blacks Fork. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates consid 
ered, 10¢ each for ties'and %e per linear foot 
for mine timbers. 

DEPOSIT: With bid $4,000, to apply on pur 


chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if re 
jected. Ten percent may be retained as forfeit 
if the contract and bond are not executed within 
the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Ogden, Utah, 
up to and ineluding November 1, 1915. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the Distriet For 
ester, Ogden, Utah. 
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H. M. SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN _ 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating oun freight contracts and eforing 
quickest dispatch from seaboar e handle all clas:es of cargo an 


Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 





Marine Insurance 








FRANCIS L. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 











If we kept books on how we spend 

our time, it wouldn’t bother us so 
much to figure how we spend our 
money. 











Another Line 
For Retailers 


who are lecated in farming districts—and 
legitimate too for lumber dealers—is that of 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Made from shavings and sawdust—baled. 
Approved by Government Inspectors. 


Write for information. 


bi Shavings & Sawdust Co., éieaco Wi. 
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MARKET FOR CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCKS EXPANDING. 





Infinitely Rich Field Is Offered Through Exploitation of the Ideal Paving — Is Fast 
Growing in Popularity. 





[By Charles E. Patten, Atlas Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash. ] 


A most promising field before the lumber interests 
today is that of creosoted wood block paving. With so 
many marketing avenues contracting or closed, here is 
a field that is constantly expanding—one that is rich in 
promise for the future and one right in our dooryard. 
To neglect a single opportunity for advancing the inter- 
ests of creosoted wood block paving is not only to lose 
money but it means placing in the hands of other inter- 
ests a club for attacking lumber. 

On the streets of our villages, towns and cities is a 
splendid market for lumber, treated according to the 
modern processes. Yet we have been so busy in devel- 
oping the industry along other lines and latterly so busy 
meeting the inroads of various competitors that we 
have virtually overlooked this almost virgin market that 
should have been fully occupied long ago. 

Now we, the representatives of the greatest industry 
in the Northwest—an industry that absolutely overshad- 
ows all others—are the butt of an ironical jest that 
must cause much amusement among manufacturers of 
rick and other forms of pavement that compete with 
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Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


. Foster Lumber Company 
TEANSAS Gy, Mo. 
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Metal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
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1865 — 1915 
Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rail or Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
Dressed and 


“ill 
N. et PIN Rough Lumber 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber and Cross Arms. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co.,.°V." 








Every Carpenter, Millwright, Architect & Contractor 


who has occasion to take inside measurements of doors, windows, boilers, 
furnaces, etc., should have a 


MASTER SLIDE RULE 


mew poms mana | mma 





Made in lengths 2’ to 8’ 
Its Interlocking Device makes it absolutely fool proof and prevents errors. 


cannot be extended or closed except in consecutive order. Send for cir- 
cular. Price 15c. per lineal foot in U. S. A. postpaid. 








DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J.-E. 42d. St., New York City 





wood block for popular favor. We ourselves are the 
greatest buyers of substitutes for wood block paving. 

We, the principal taxpayers of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, pay for every other kind of paving that the 
market affords except wood block—for wood block is 
used to a relatively smaller degree right here in the 
Northwest than in probably any other part of the civ- 
ilized world. 

Down in Oregon not long ago the people voted high- 
way bonds to the amount of $1,250,000 to build a series 
of arterial thoroughfares out from the city of Portland. 
Multnomah County took the lumbermen’s money out of 
the lumbermen’s pockets to buy bitulithic and other 
forms of paving, and then sought to placate the lumber 
interests with an allowance of 2,000 feet of creosoted 
wood block paving as an ‘‘experiment.’’ The total 
mileage of those highways exceeded seventy. 

This same performance has been repeated time with- 
out number right here in our own territory. Does it 
argue human intelligence on the part of lumbermen to 
stand for such things when our own wood makes the 
finest paving that modern highway engineering has 
devised? 

Creosoted wood block paving has in the last few years 
become the most popular form of street paving on the 
globe. The United States has been slower than any 
other of the great nations to lay wood block, but within 
the last few years this form of paving has come into 
great favor throughout the East, as we all know. Re- 
ports show that in 1908 1,260,000 cubic feet were laid. 
This amount was increased to a total of 10,000,000 
cubic feet in 1911, and last year alone approximately 
4,800,000 cubic feet were laid. 

Yet what is this compared with London’s 300 miles 
of ecreosoted wood block; Paris’ 400 miles; Berlin’s 
adoption of this form of paving, and its rapidly ex- 
tending use throughout all Europe? 

Minneapolis Jeads the cities of America with more 
than sixty miles of wood block paving, dating back thir- 
teen years. St. Paul Jaid more than ten miles last year. 
Chicago is repaving its great loop district, one of the 
heaviest traffic centers in America—this time with wood 
block. New York’s busiest and finest streets are wood 
block. In fact New York now considers only wood 
block, asphalt and granite, depending upon local con- 


decided benefit to the lumber industry; in the utilization 
of short length material, in convenience of handling, in 
the proximity of the market. 

We all appreciate that the lumber industry has been 
remiss and lax in permitting the markets to be invaded 
in such strength by substitutes and other building ma- 
terials, but here is an opportunity which we should 
immediately realize. Lumbermen should make creosoted 
wood block a special order of business; they should talk 
wood block, work for it and give even more practical 
assistance to the cause. 

One reason that wood block has not made more prog- 
ress in the West is that the lumbermen themselves have 
been slowest to :ppreciate the merits of wood block 
paving and have not gone out systematically to convince 
the public that wood block is actually superior to any 
other form of paving that money can buy. 

What the Northwest needs most is the development of 
industries that sell their products abroad and bring in 
money from other parts of the world. The market for 
creosoted wood blocks is unlimited. The field is large 
right here at home, but it is equally large in almost 
every direction. Where there is wood block paving it 
is not necessary to argue its merits and every city that 
is buying wood block today will buy more wood block 
tomorrow. 

Furthermore, municipal work and public work gener- 
ally progresses despite depressed industrial conditions; 
the paving business is affected to a lesser degree by 
hard times than perhaps any other kindred form of 
aetivity. Once the lumber interests get well established 
in this field they will find they have a balance wheel in 
steadier, more satisfactory business, at prices that are 
not so noticeably affected by violent fluctuations of the 
market. 

The creosoting interests are to be congratulated on 
the splendid progress they are making in educating the 
public to the advantages of creosoted wood block paving. 





WOOD BLOCKS PRAISED AS FLOORING. 


Manufacturers Find Creosoted Material Extraordinarily 
Substantial, and Install It in Their Plants. 


ToLEDO, Ou10, Sept. 1.—The wooden block is fast 
coming into its own in this section. Local concerns 
find an increased demand every day and the industry 
promises to become one which must be reckoned with in 
the erection of manufacturing establishments as well 
as the paving of highways. Illustrating the versatility 
in eases of emergency a local instance is in point. 

The city of Toledo recently granted permission to 

the Willys-Overland Auto- 








CREOSOTED WOODEN BLOCK FLOOR SUCCESSFULLY WITHSTANDS TREMENDOUS 
WEIGHT AND WEAR. 


ditions. Philadelphia studied the paving question from 
every angle and then put creosoted wood blocks on Mar- 
ket street, the widest street in the world. 

Creosoted wood block surrounds the magnificent union 
passenger station in Washington, D. C. When it came 
to selecting the nearest approach to an absolutely per- 
manent pavement, under a 200 year maintenance con- 
tract, 80,000 square yards of creosoted wood block went 
down around Kansas City’s new union station. In all 
these cities maintenance of wood block is practically 
nothing. Wear is almost a minus quantity. 

Lumbermen themselves have not realized what tre- 
mendous strides wood block is making as a paving ma- 
terial. They have failed to appreciate what an appeal 
it holds for the public and the property owner in its 
noiselessness, its durability (fifteen to thirty years when 
properly laid) and its favorableness to all forms of 
travel. For city streets or country highways, for quiet 
residence parkways or for the heaviest traffic thorough- 
fares, it is the ideal pavement. 

Further than that, it offers not only a market for 
lumber but in such a form as to spell conservation and 





mobile Company to use for 
factory purposes a portion 
of the bed of Ten Mile 
Creek. This necessitated a 
deep fill in the winter 
season, upon which an enor- 
mous building was con- 
structed. As it was prac- 
tically certain that a set- 
tling process would follow 
the erection of the struc- 
ture the question of floors 
was an important one. 
The problem was solved by 
the letting of the contract, 
which constituted 7,000 
square yards of flooring, 
to a local company. This 
concern laid the floor of 
three-inch yellow pine cre- 
osoted blocks with an end 
lug to prevent buckling in 
case of expansion or con- 
traction due to moisture. 
The result has been that in 
case of uneven settling of 
the soil beneath the floor 
it has been a small task to 
remove the blocks, place 
another layer of filler, put 
the blocks back and the 
floor was as good as new. 

Wooden blocks as floor- 
ing was not wholly an 
experiment with the Wil- 
lys-Overland Company, as 
: the entire first floor of the 
Kinsey plant, now a part of that concern, is paved with 
wooden blocks and has successfully withstood the ex- 
tremely heavy usage. 

The same concern is supplying wood paving blocks 
for about 3,000 square yards which go into the new 
addition at the Pierce Arrow plant in Buffalo as well 
as for the new manufacturing building of the wholesale 
drug firm of the Parke Davis Company, at Detroit. An- 
other large order of these blocks, comprising about 
2,800 square yards, is being furnished for the Bingham 
Hardware Company, of Cleveland, and 2,000 yards for 
the Ford Motor Company, of Detroit. 

These latter will be used to pave about the new hos- 
pital being erected by Henry Ford and have been ex- 
pressly selected because of their silent and sanitary 
features. 

Another contraet recently secured by a Toledo con- 
cern calls for 16,000 square yards of creosoted wood 
blocks for the city of Buffalo, N. Y., to be used: in 


. paving at Chapin Park. The local plants of paving block 


concerns are extremely busy and all indications point 
to a widely expanded field for their operations. 
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CONCRETE MAN PRAISES WOOD BLOCKS. 


Says Concrete Cracks but Makes Base on Which to 
Lay Other Surfaces. 





A man prominent in a large Chicago concrete firm 
was talking to a representative of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. ‘The conversation started about automobiles 
hut drifted naturally into the subject of pavements and 
the concrete man said: 


There is no argument at all. Wood block is the best 
pavement. Only about 1,000,000 barrels of concrete were 
used last year for pavement, and much of that was used 
here in Illinois, while a very large part was used for foun- 
dation upon which to lay wood blocks. ‘That is the legiti- 
mate use for concrete so far as roads and streets are con- 
cerned. However, one thing you must admit. Although 
conerete cracks even after twenty years it is still the ideal 
base upon which to lay wood blocks or any other form of 
pavement. I believe in concrete for paving, but as a foun- 
dation, not as a surface. 


At the time of the conversation both men were stand- 
ing on Dearborn Street, between Jackson and Monroe 
street, a piece of creosoted wood block pavement which 


was well laid and isa credit tothe lumber industry. In 
speaking of that particular bit of street the man who 
made his living selling concrete told an interesting in- 
cident: 

When this pavement was laid they put in a foundation 
of eight inches of concrete. That is too much, and I never 
before heard of so much being used. I.watched the work. 
One thing I saw explained to me why so many people “knock”’ 
wood blocks. <A city inspector went along and marked with 
a red cross defective blocks. One of the contractor’s men 
went along behind and simply turned each marked block 
over and let it stay right there. I expected some of the 
defective blocks to make trouble, but during the years since 
they were laid I have failed to find any. ‘That speaks well, 
if even the defective blocks made good. 


The talk drifted from pavements to houses and in 
speaking of smail houses, especially for those who have 
little to invest, he said: 


For such houses I admit wood is better. When it comes 
to skyscrapers, concrete, with steel, is the right material 
in the right place. See that building being put up right 
there? I furnished the concrete for that job and some 
others like it. Our firm spent $350,000 advertising. On 
necount of freight rates our territory has been cut to a 
small fraction of what it once was and we now have eight 
competitors where we then had four, yet our business is 
more than ten times what it was at that time. 





GOVERNMENT CARE OF FORESTS IS EFFECTIVE. 





Forest Fires Are Lessening Annually—Protection Systems Become Increasingly Valuable 
—Work of Expert Rangers. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—According to figures 
furnished by the Forest Service, while the fire hazard in 
many instances was greater last year than that of 1910, 
when seventy-eight Forest Service men lost their lives 
and $13,000,000 worth of timber in national forests was 
destroyed, the fire loss suffered by Uncle Sam was rela- 
tively small. In fact, the money loss last year was only 
about 4 percent of the loss of 1910, and no lives were lost. 
Itisestimated that the loss of timber by fire for the entire 
country last year was about $19,000,000. A few years 
ago the -annual loss averaged seventy lives and 
$25,000,000. 

The remarkable improvement in the national forests 
from the standpoint of fire losses is attributed largely 
to the perfection of a fire protection system and the 
rapid strides that have been made in perfecting a fire 
prevention system. 

Some idea of the extent of the fire protection system 
may be had from the statement that 25,000 individuals 
throughout the national forests States are under agree- 
ment to drop everything and assist in fighting fires prac- 
tically on a moment’s notice. At strategic points are 
located warehouses in which are stored supplies of tools 
and other apparatus required by fire fighters in the 
forest country. Three such warehouses are located in 
Montana, each furnishing storage for supplies for 500 
men. In some communities every able bodied citizen is 
under agreement to fight fires. The railroads are under 
agreement to furnish transportation on the instant and 
garage owners to place all machines at the disposal of 
accredited Forest Service officers. 

In some respects the system has been worked out on 
military lines, each man being assigned to his particu- 
lar duty. For example, one leading business man is to 
look after transportation, another to see that the com- 
missary is in proper shape, while the duty of the aver- 
age citizen is to pitch in and fight the fire. 

Hundreds of automobiles have been utilized this year 
in fighting forest fires. Where road conditions make it 
possible automobiles are in first demand for this pur- 
pose. Many forest officers operate their own machines, 
but this is possible only in forests where good roads 
have been constructed. A number of men ride motor- 
cycles. Speed laws are forgotten by these men when 
they see a sign of fire or a fire is reported to them 
by a patrolman or lookout. For example, a settler re- 
ported a fire to a ranger in the Shasta national forest 
(California) during the present season. It was twelve 
miles away. He saddled his horse, rode two miles to the 
nearest town, commandeered three automobiles and 
twenty men and raced to the fire, a distance of fourteen 
miles. The fire was extinguished in exactly forty-eight 
minutes from the time the settler reported it to this 
wideawake ranger. Another instance has come to the 
attention of Forest Service officials where a patrolman 
discovered signs of a fire several miles away. He 
mounted his motorcycle and speeded it up. It was neces- 
sary for him to dismount more than once and push the 
machine for a short distance, but he was on the scene of 
the fire twelve minutes after he first sighted the smoke, 
finding a railroad employee burning old ties. 

One of the latest fire prevention steps taken is the 
construction of ‘‘foolproof’’ fire places for the use of 
campers and others who feel that they must make fires 
in the woods. Many of these fire places have been built 
this year. Each is a shallow hole in the ground, lined 
with rocks. When rangers and other forest officers run 
across camping parties they direct them to these fire 
places, and good results have followed in every instance. 
The very construction of the fire places suggests to the 
campers that care should be taken to prevent the scat- 
tering of sparks. 


_ The first consideration in the fire prevention work is 
detection. This is being accomplished in numerous 
ways. In many forests lookout stations have been 
established on peaks ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 feet 
elevation. Frequently the highest peak in a given area 
is not the best for this purpose, a lower peak furnishing 
a more commanding view. Material for these lookout 
towers usually is packed to the top of the peaks by 





burros, and in some instances by the men themselves, 
even the sure-footed burro not being able to negotiate 
the climb. . 

The lookout towers are constructed of wood, wood and 
steel or all steel. In District No. 5, which includes the 
California forests, a standard wooden tower house has 
been devised. The only metal about it is narrow strips 
of steel that serve as window frames, furnishing a 
minimum of obstruction to the vision from within. By 
using a simple alidade and protractor on an angle map 
of the surrounding forests two lookouts stationed at 
different points and in telephonic communication can 
locate a suspected fire within a few feet from distances 
varying from ten to forty miles. 

.The lookouts on lofty peaks at times are put out of 
commission by atmospheric conditions. Then the full 
one rests on the fire patrolmen on the lower 
evels. 

Every forest ranger and guard is supposed to be ready 
to race to a fire on a moment’s notice, day or night, 
during the fire season. The constant increase in the 
mileage of trails and roads in the national forests makes 
it much easier for the men to reach the scene of fires. 
These channels are among the most valuable of all fire 
prevention measures. Trails and roads are being built 
as rapidly as funds become available for this purpose. 

Excellent as are the systems of fire protection already 
perfected and the system of fire prevention which is 
being perfected, officials of the Forest Service feel that 
much yet remains to be done and are constantly on the 
lookout for improvements all along the line. 





PLAN GREAT SHIP BUILDING PLANT. 


_ Provivence, R. I., Aug. 31.—A $1,000,000 shipbuild- 
ing company is being organized to erect a big plant at 
Bristol Ferry and engage in the construction of cargo 
ships and also for Government orders. Options have 
been secured for land at Bristol Ferry, including the 
wharf, and as soon as it is definitely decided to go ahead 
immediately with the project this land is to be pur- 
chased and an up-to-date plant of heavy timbers and 
brick put up. The shops are planned to be of the very 
latest design for marine construction and they will be 
equipped with all the very latest devices. It is esti- 
mated that it would require about five years to complete 
the proposed plant, although it would be possible to 
accept contracts and build ships before that time. 

Capitalists from New York, Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, 
the famous yacht designer, and other Bristol shipbuild- 
ing men are said to be behind the proposition. Among 
those interested in the new shipbuilding plant, with 
whom lumbermen should communicate if they are desir- 
ous of getting in touch with the project with a view 
of securing some of the big orders for lumber which 
eventually must be placed if the company goes through 
are Paul Rainey, Roy A. Rainey, Sir Thomas Lipton 
and Mr. Herreshoff. 





OLD HOTEL TO BE REPLACED. 


Bay City, Saginaw, Micu., Aug. 31—The Bancroft 
House which was built in Saginaw back in the early 
lumbering days closed its doors August 28 and will be 
replaced by a modern $300,000 hotel. The Bancroft 
House was erected in 1858 and in its time was the pride 
of Saginaw and Michigan, being one of the largest and 
finest anywhere. It has been in operation since 1859 
and has witnessed Saginaw’s development from a small 
lumber community to the present. Many prominent lum- 
bermen have gathered at the Bancroft House, have ban- 
queted there, and have been entertained in the hostelry. 
It is one of the last landmarks which connects the early 
Saginaw with the present. It was built by Jesse Hoyt 
who gained much of his wealth in lumber, and is still 
owned by the Hoyt Estate. An auction sale of its fur- 
nishings has been carried on this week, and the property 
is to be disposed of to the new company which will de- 
molish the present structure and erect the new hotel. 
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Is Included in Premiums 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 














| Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 
. Earn their cost quickly in : 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. | 
CHICAGO 
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simber ompany, Inc. 


== filbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress | 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 


SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., Watertown, Fa, 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Inverness, Fla. 
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Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 737 Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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IDAHO 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
_ Pattern and Special Stocks 
S. HLL. Lumber Co. 
A. W. LAMMERS, MANAGER, 
1128 Old Natl Beak Bid. SPOKANE 


DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
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Send us your Inquiries for 





WHITE LARCH 
AND AND 
WESTERN CEDAR 
PINE Ube ae? LUMBER 
Rinne’ 
Rw 
"Sendpeint idcke’ DOVER LUMBER CO., ibalo: 





Panes eA-NO- TYwrwweree 


Chas. A. Weiss 





Idaho White 


1303 Old National viescantit 
Bank Building Western Pine 
SPOKANE, - WASH. — GoodGrades Prompt Shipments 











Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho 
White Pine 


YOUR 


lThePolleys 
Lumber 
Company 


MISSOULA, 
MONTANA. 











SEND US INQUIRIES 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—OF— 


i Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 





E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wasi. 
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“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 











CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, OntT., Aug. 28.—From present indications 
the lumber cut in the Ottawa and its tributaries this 
year will be reduced. According to local mill owners 
about 300,000,000 feet was cut last season. Most of the 
4,000 men sent up to the shanties last fall are now 
doing other work. The cut this year was chiefly spruce 
and pine. Wages were lower this season than during 
previous years. 

The lumber business is quiet owing to money strin 
gency and there is little trading in spruce and only low 
grades of pine find any demand. The larger firms hold 
their lumber hoping that prices will be maintained. 
Spruce is now queted at from $21.50 for inch stock 

i 1 : 
4 to 5 inches wide and 10 to 16 feet long to $25 for 
inch stock a foot wide and the same length. 

The forestry branch of the Federal Government. col- 
lected statistics for last year of the production of lum- 
ber, lath and shingles, and the consumption of wood for 
pulp, railway ties, poles and mining timbers, and bark 
tor tanning, which are as follows: 

Canada’s production for the year totals 3,816,642,000 
feet of sawn lumber valued at $65,976,438; 739,678,000 
lath valued at $1,783,283 and 1,485,000 shingles valued 
at $3,064,641. More than one-half of the 2,144,064 
cords of pulpwood, valued at $14,313,939, was exported 
to the United States in an unmanufactured state. Cana- 
dian railroads purchased 19,881,714 cross ties valued at 
$8,740,849, and about 3, 000 000 were exported to the 
United States. Other lumber was produced as follows: 
Firewood, $55,000,000; fenceposts and rails, $10,000,000 ; 
cross ties, $9,000,000; square timber exported, $500,000 ; 
cooperage, $1,900,000; poles, $1,800,000; logs exported, 
$900,000; tanning materials, $20,000; round mining tim- 
bers, $600,000; miscellaneous, $11,400,000; total, $177,- 
120,000. Several lumber firms lost heavily by forest 
fires in northern Ontario during July. The fires have 
been extinguished but their exact extent and the loss 
has not yet been ascertained. 

Prosecutions of settlers for carelessness in farm clearing 
and setting fire to adjacent timber limits owing to not taking 
the necessary precautions are being undertaken with vigor 
in several parts of the Province of Quebec, by the St. 
Maurice Valley Forest Protective Asseciation. One of these 
settlers was brought te trial a few days ago at Three 
Rivers, Que., and was fined $10 and costs, which amounted 
to $90. The charge against this man was setting out fires 
without a permit, such as is required by law. Other cases 
awaiting trial have to do with deliberate firing of forests, 
done, it is said, in some cases in order to provide themselves 
with work as fire fighters. The magistrates throughout the 
country show a disposition to support the associations to 
the full extent of the law. 

In spite of the fact that the market for Canadian lumber 
is almost closed, all the mills in the Ottawa district are 
working full time, chiefly te prevent an army of unemployed 
being thrown on the streets. The firm of J. R. Booth, of 
Ottawa, for example, employs 2,000 men, whose pay roll 
amounts to $90,000 a month, yet scarcely any of the firm’s 
products, except of course pulp and paper, are sold. It is 
expected that when Sir Robert Borden, Premier of Canada. 
returns from England next week that he will have some 
announcement to make regarding the German vessels that 
are now interned in British ports. 

The Canadian trade commissioner, in London, has reecived 
inquiries from firms desirous of importing pit props from 
Canada. The props required, which must be red, yellow 
or white fir, can be cut in any of the following lengths: 
6, 6%, 7, 7%, 8, and 9 feet in tops of 2% to 6-inches. 
The present prices, it is stated, rule as high as 225 shillings 
per 6x6x6 feet fathom, c. 1. f. short cash against discounts. 
Arrangements for supplies should be made early in the 
fall, so as to enable them to be cut during the winter; 
and it is also essential to bark them and cut off protrud- 
ing knots, enabling them to become fine and dry for sum- 
mer shipment, when the weight is reduced. 

Information has been sent to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, by H. R. MeMillan, who was appointed by 
the department to tour the world and report on the possibil- 
ities for markets for Canadian lumber, that the British 
post office authorities will accept tenders direct from the 
shipper, for wooden poles for the government telephone and 
telegraph system. The requirements of the Impcriai Post 
Office Department have been about 90,000 poles a year. In 
future about 50,000 poles will be needed annually. The 
poles vary in size from 16 feet to 85 feet in length and 
from 5 to 20-inches in diameter at five feet from the butt 
end, The shipper must undertake the responsibility of de- 
livering the poles as required. 

An Edinurgh (Scotland), firm, which does a large busi- 
ness in telegraph and telephone poles is anxious to get in 
touch with Canadian or American firms who are in a posi 
tion to export the product desired. ; 

During the convention of the Canadian fire chiefs, held 
in Ottawa last week, the visitors were treated to a bar- 
beque at one of the lumber shanties in the Gatineau dis- 
trict, about 45 miles from the city, by Senator W. C. Ed- 
wards, head of the W. C. Edwards Lumber Company. 














NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MANn., Aug. 27.—Confirmation of the re- 
ports of improvement in lumber conditions in the in- 
terior, mountain and coast districts comes from Cran- 
brook, one of the most important timber manufacturing and 
logging districts in western Canada. The minister of lands 
has received reports that from 900 to 1,000 men are em- 
ployed in the industry in the East Kootenay district, that 
eurrent business is growing, that one mill has an order 
for grain doors that will absorb 1,500,000 feet of lumber, 
another mill is engaged upon filling a still larger order 
and a third has an order for a similar product. On top of 
this comes the news that the Otis-Staples mill at Cranbrook 
will begin operations shortly. This increased activity is 
regarded as but the forerunner of the heavy business in 
lumber for building purposes that is expected as a result 
of the record grain crops which are now being successfully 
harvested in the West. 

The Canadian Western Lumber Company is receiving its 
share of lumber orders from the United Kingdom this sea- 
son. The British steamer Orange River, the third lumber 
vessel to come up the river inside of a month, docked at 
the Fraser Mills to load 1,500,000 feet of lumber. The 
men of ray Canadian Western Lumber Company are fight- 
ing fire in the Comox Valley. The fire is the most serious 
in the history of the district. 

According to a return just issued by the Forest Branch 
of the British Columbia Government, the total estimated 
value of timber sales completed during July was $9,340.79. 
This represented a total estimated amount of 5,472,154 feet 


board measure and 1,340 cords of shingle bolts ete. 
were scaled in all districts during the month 68,976,185 
feet of saw logs, 413,458 lineal feet of piles and poles and 


There 


23,239 cords of railway ties, shingle bolts, fence posts and 
cordwood. Exported from all districts were 13,413,274 feet 
of saw logs and 77,325 lineal feet of piles and poles. 

At Vancouver recently an order sanctioning the sale ot 
2,000,000 feet of timber on the property at Sechelt of the 
late Thomas Read was made by Justice Macdonald. The 
sale is to the Cameron Lumber Company, of Victoria, which 
is logging in the vicinity of the property. 

The captured German steamer Grahamland, formerly the 
Josephena, is loading 1,250,000 feet of lumber at the whart 
of the Canadian Puget, “Sound Mills, stowed aboard her by 
the Cameron Lumber Company. She will clear direct from 
Victoria for Liverpool. The Grahamland is expected to sail 
early in September by way of the Panama Canal. 





ASK LUMBERMAN’S AID. 


Advice of Massachusetts Whole- 
saler in Proposed inweetigntion of Industry. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 1—The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently begun an effort to 
find out ‘‘What Is the Matter with the Lumber Indus- 
try??? William E. Litchfield has been selected by the 
Government as a_ representative lumber merchant of 
this city and has been asked to codperate in the pur- 
posed Government investigation and to furnish a de- 
tailed report of his business and his views. He told a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN yesterday 
he had decided to help along the investigation if it is 
to go into the matter of inspection and credits. One 
of the most prominent members of the wholesale lumber 
trade here, Mr. Litchfield, is a former president of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association and one 
of the proprietors of the Litchfield Bros. hardwood mill 

at North Vernon, Ind. 

He believes if the Forest Service secures the codpera- 
tion of at least 75 to 80 percent of the lumbermen of 
the country and confines its investigation to ascertaining 
the true facts about the credit system and conflicting 
inspection rules without attempting in any way to influ- 
ence or control the production of lumber the investi- 
gation may have beneficial results. ‘‘ What we want,’’ 
said he, ‘‘is not Government control of lumber produe- 
tion but Government control of inspection and credits.’’ 
Continuing, he said: ‘‘It would be easier for all of us 
to succeed if we could agree about some of the funda- 
mentals of our business, such as methods of inspection 
and the credit system. Here is a legitimate field for 
Government activity. If the Government can work out 
a satisfactory inspection which might be adopted as a 
standard by the entire lumber industry and by its far- 
reaching investigation suggest a plan for a more scien- 
tifie credit system, great good may come of it for the 
entire country.’?’ 


Government Seeks 





OHIO LIEN LAW IN EFFECT. 


Becomes Law September 4—Lumbermen Helped to 
Pass Amendments—Important Changes Outlined. 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, Sept. 1.—Radical changes in the 
Ohio mechanics’ lien law, passed by the last general 
assembly, will go into effect September 4 and will vitally 
affect relations in all branches of the building trades in 
Ohio. Lumbermen were active in the committee that 
urged the measure through the legislature. 

The history of the law dates from 1912, when the 
people of the State voted an amendment to the consti- 
tution providing that laws might be passed to secure 
to mechanics, artisans, laborers, sub-contractors and ma- 
terial men their just dues by direct lien upon the prop- 
erty upon which they bestowed their labor or furnished 
material. The next step was the passage in 1913 by the 
legislature of a mechanics’ lien law giving a lien to the 
laborer, mechanic, artisan, material man or sub-con- 
tractor. Last June the law was further amended and 
supplemented. Important provisions of the amendment 
provide among other things that: 

Liens of mortgage given to improve real estate if. filed 
before mechanic’s lien shall be prier to all sueh liens to 
the extent the funds are used as provided for by the 
mechanic’s lien law. Regardless of the time when the 


money was paid out the improvement mortgage shall be a 
lien from the time it is filed. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO 
LUMBERMEN. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof can be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State num- 
ber of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,151,039. Preserved timber and method of making 
same. Edwin Le 8. Powell, New Orleans, La., assignor 
to American Creosote Works. 


1,151,204. Method of preserving wood. 


Henry 8. 
Loud, New York, N. Y. - 


1,151,205. Method of treaving —— bodies with 
liquid preservative. Henry S. Loud, New York, N. Y. 
1,151,299. Logying system. F1 ack M. Shaw, Edge- 


wick, Wash., assignor to 
Portland, Ore. 


Aerial Tramway Company, 


LBBB BOO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—The Forest Service re- 
cently sold 500,000 feet of timber in the White Moun- 
tains, this being the first sale since the Government ac- 
quired national forest holdings in this section. A large 
number of small sales are being made in the peal. 
Appalachians, ranging from $100 up and covering all 
kinds of lumber. 
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BUILDING A STURDY PORTABLE GARAGE CHEAPLY. 





Being a Review of the Complex Problems Confronting the Suburbanite Auto Owner, 
and How One Man Solved Them. 


[By R. S. Kellogg, Secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. | 


When John drove the new automobile home one eve- 
ning last summer it was the proudest moment in the his- 
tory of the Smith family. For months they had saved 
the dimes and dollars for the purchase price and talked 
of visits to friends and country trips to be made after 
the dreamed-of machine became a reality. Never had 
time dragged as it did between the date of the moment- 
ous order and the arrival of the car from the big factory 
in the East. And when John gave his check to the agent 
there was not a very big balance left in the bank for the 
family budget until his salary came due at the end of 
the month. To tell the truth, he had been so absorbed 
in the idea of getting the car, that he had not given 
much thought to subsequent expenses. He guessed they 
would get along somehow. 

John drove the new car up to the curb at the Smith 
residence in one of the small suburban towns just out 
side of Chicago and it was jubilantly admired by his 
wife and the boys. Then they rode around a few blocks 
and up to the village garage where they had planned 
to keep the car. ‘ 

After dinner that night when they had somewhat re- 
covered from the first burst of enthusiasm, John’s prac- 
tical wife began to ask questions about gasoline con- 
sumption, tire costs, accident and fire insurance, garage 
bills and other items. She soon decided that the total 
upkeep every year if they drove much might easily 
equal the ‘hard-saved amount which they had paid for 
the ear to start with. Then Mrs. John began to figure 
how these prospective big bills might be reduced. She 
knew that a ear could not run without gasoline, oil and 
tires and that they could not afford the risk of not hav- 
ing insurance, but the monthly garage charge of $10 
with $5 more for cleaning and polishing the car would 
amount to $180 the first year. Being handy with needle 
and sewing machine herself this was as much as she 
spent for clothes in a year, and she looked well-dressed, 
too. 

John’s wife therefore suggested to her husband that 
if they had a little garage on the back end of their lot 








THE GARAGE THAT JOHN SMITH BUILT. 


the machine would always be at hand when wanted; they 
would be certain that no one was joy-riding in it when 
they were not using it and most important of all, John 
and the boys could clean the car themselves and thus 
save all of the $15 a month, which should very soon pay 
for their own garage. 

Since the Smith’s do not own the place in which they 
live, John thought that a garage which they might build 
for themselves should be of the knock-down or portable 
type, so that it could be moved to a new site should the 
place of residence be changed next year. He had read 
the advertisements in the magazines and newspapers for 
portable garages and was naturally inclined to buy a 
structure of the ready-made type. The advertisements 
told him that such garages were satisfactory in every 
way and also very cheap. Not being a builder himself 
John was inclined to take these statements at their face 
value. Soon after the family conference, therefore, he 
sat down and wrote ietters of inquiry to the manufac. 
turers of half a dozer of the widely advertised portable 
garages. The response in the way of personal letters, 
circular letters and catalogues from the manufacturers 
was prompt, and in most cases, complete. 

Using the material thus supplied, John Smith took 
his pencil and a sheet of paper and proceeded to do 
some figuring on his own account. He had come to the 
conclusion that he needed a 12x18-foot garage, 8 feet 
high to the eaves, double doors at least 8 feet wide 
at one end, a small window on each side and a small en- 
trance door in the other end. This was about as far as 
his ideas on the subject went. Going over the various 
circulars and catalogues stacked on his desk, he discov- 
ered that the cheapest quotation was from a prominent 
mail order house on a 12x16-foot all steel garage at $109, 
with $4.50 freight to his station, or $113.50, plus an un- 
known cost for drayage and setting up, which could not 
be calculated in advance. Moreover, this price included 
nothing for foundation or floor, which the manufactur- 
ers told him the owner usually provided himself from 
cement, cinders or other material. When he got through 
figuring out this proposition, therefore, John Smith was 
still a good deal up in the air. He was also not at all 
sure that he wanted a steel frame garage with thin metal 
sides and roofing of unknown durability. Going a little 
further into the catalogue of this same firm, he found 
that they quoted a 12x16-foot wooden garage with com- 





position roofing for $100.50, with $10 freight and an 
unknown drayage and erection cost plus $22 for a 
wooden floor in case he ordered it with the garage. 
This looked better, but it made the experise $132.50, in- 
cluding floor, with no information as to how much the 
extra cost would be for erection. 

John Smith next picked up from the pile of docu- 
ments at his elbow the quotations for one of the most 
widely advertised all steel garages, 12x18 feet in size. 
This was listed at $180, plus a quoted freight of $7.67 
to his station. No floor was included and judging by 
the statements of the manufacturers, it would require 
the equivalent of one man’s time for six days to set up 
the garage after it was delivered to his premises. The 
only thing he could be sure of, therefore, was that this 
wonderful all steel garage would cost him a good bit 
more than $200 by the time it was completed. The same 
manufacturers also quoted him a wood frame garage 
with metal sides and roof for $135.23, plus the still un- 
known charge for floor and setting up. 

At this stage of the investigation John Smith began 
to question whether these widely advertised metal, port- 
able garages were as cheap as he had imagined, so he 
returned to quotations of the ready-made wooden type. 
Three apparently reliable firms nearby quoted him abso- 
lute prices upon wooden garages, set up on his lot, 
painted and ready for occupancy. He had no question 
but that these structures would be first-class in every 
respect, except that they carried a composition roofing, 
whereas he somehow had a lurking feeling that a good 
shingle roof both looked better and would give more 
‘service than any other kind. The quotations for these 
garages, complete with floors and in every detail, erected 
in his own back yard, were $150, $160 and $175 respect- 
ively. He was told definitely what they would cost, and 
they looked reasonable in comparison with the unknown 
factors in the ready-made steel types. Moreover, he 
knew enough about wood and metal to be sure that the 
metal garages would be blistering hot in summer and 
freezing cold in winter, and that metal requires more 
painting and constant attention to keep in shape under 
the weather than does wood. 

Having gone this far into the interesting subject of 
garages, John Smith wondered why he could not figure 
up a bill of material with a carpenter, order it from the 
local lumber yard and set the carpenter to work. He 
talked the matter over with a carpenter who lived a 
few blocks away, got an idea of about how many days’ 
work would be required to buiid the structure and 
likewise about the quantity of lumber required. The 
quotations per thousand feet of the various kinds of 
lumber carried in the local yard gave him a pretty good 
notion of the cost of material. These two rough esti- 
mates assured him conclusively that he could afford to 
take the chance of putting up the garage on his own 
aecount and forget all about the ready-made types. 

The carpenter told him that by setting two studs in 
stead of one at each of the four corners of the garage, 
and holding them together with lag screws it would be 
very easy to take the parage apart in sections and move 
it to some other site should this iater be desired. This 
settled the matter and he went ahead. No. 1, 2x4’s were 
used for all the framing and rafters. The 2x4’s spiked 
together made the sills; 2x6’s were laid for the floor. 
No. 1, 8 inch shiplap was put on the outside, the roof 
boards were 1x6 No. 2, over which were laid the best 
grade of shingles. The carpenter made the double front 
doors from the same material as the rest of the garage. 
A small rear door and a couple of 24-inch windows were 
ordered from the lumber dealer; while hinges, lag screws, 
galvanized nails for the shingles and other similar items 
were purchased from the local hardware store. The 
carpenter did the job complete in six days, with some 

help from John Smith’s 12-year old, who liked to drive 
nails. This was no more than the time required to as- 
semble one of the all steel garages which John Smith had 
figured on, and even paying the carpenter the union 
wage of 75 cents an hour, his bill was only $33. 

When the carpenter left the job, therefore, the ac- 
count for John Smith’s 12x18-foot garage stood as fol 
lows: 
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The remainder of the job John Smith and the small 
boy proceeded to do themselves. They got a dollar’s 
worth of heavy wire netting and a nickel’s worth of 
staples to protect the windows. They paid $1.80 for 
two loads of cinders which were tramped down in front 
of the entrance to make a good runway for the machine. 
They got a gallon of cement enamel paint and put it on 
the floor to protect the wood against oil and gasoline that 
might drop from the car. Then John decided that he 
might just as well have a fireproof garage of his own 
as to take anybody else’s word for the socalled fireproof 
qualities of the widely advertised metal garages. He 
happened to know that unprotected steel is one of the 
worst possible risks in case of fire and that if anything 
got on fire in a metal garage the thin steel sheets would 
quickly twist out of shape. He had more faith in three 
quarters of an inch of wood carrying a fire-resistant 
paint than he had in one-fiftieth of an inch of galvan- 
ized steel. Through a recent government bulletin, John 
learned of a fireproof paint which had wonderfully well 
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-—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
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JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
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Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
= SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding § 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Factory 


Stock 
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cargo shipments embracing 


California Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 
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White and 
Sugar 


AMERICAN TRADING CO., six scaifernis Street 
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The way they took with the builder in- 


sured them a steady and increasing market. 
If you are hard pushed on price and quality 








these are the doors you should buy. They 

possess natural beauty of grain and figure un- 

equaled by any other door of equal price. 
We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - «+ ~~ 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 


W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Middle West Representative, 
| H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, mJ 
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TACOMA, - ° WASHINGTON 











60-Ton and 100-Ton Portable 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
NEW DESIGN 
for pressing on and off Cranks, Crank 
Pins, Sheaves, Pinions, Car Wheels, etc. 
f by hand. Two sizes. Send for circular. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS 
327 N. Irving Avenue, Chicago 














withstood laboratory tests in the protection of wood 
from fire and since it was composed of a fire-preventive 
substance, mixed with the usual ingredients of a good 
linseed oil paint, he had no fear as to its durability 
when exposed to the weather. Therefore John got a 
dark green shingle paint of this character for the roof, 
a lead gray siding paint for the exterior and a factory 
white interior paint of the same make for the inside of 
the garage at a total cost of $10. John and the boy 
applied this paint at spare times and when they got 
through they had the satisfaction of knowing that they 


had a warm, durable, fire-resistant house for the new ca: 
at a ccst of from 30 percent to 90 percent less than the 
quotations of the manufacturers of portable types. 

John Smith feels that he has learned a good bit about 
using lumber by this little experience and that when 
the time comes to build the residence that he and his 
good wife are planning for, they will be able to select 
the material more intelligently and build much more 
economically than would have been possible had he been 
content to go ahead without making any study on his 
own account. 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





OREGON TRAFFIC FAIRLY BRISK. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug, 28.—The British steamer Hack- 
ensack is being dispatched by E. H. Mayer, Portland 
manager of Charles R. McCormick & Co., with a cargo 
cf railroad ties destined for London, England, and con- 
signed to F. A. Thane & Co. The Hackensack is making 
a record loading, having received 620,000 feet the first 
day in ten hours’ time. The steamer is receiving the 
cargo at the McCormick company’s plant at St. Helens, 
Ore., on the lower Columbia. It will carry away 3,300,- 
000 feet. A second steamer of 3,000,000 capacity has 
been requisitioned by the Admiralty for similar cargo 
at the company’s mill in about two weeks. 

A timber measuring 20 inches by 20 inches and 140 
feet in length was shipped from the Ostrander Railway 
& Timber Company’s plant at Centralia during the week 
to the McCormick shipyard at St. Helens, Ore., to be 
used in the construction of the large steamer being built 
there by McCormick and associates for the Panama 
Canal trade. The vessel will have capacity for carrying 
2,000,000 feet. 

A little lumber is going from this port to the Orient 
despite the shortage of vessels, and by the latter part 
of September the Japanese steamer Bankoko Maru, 
under time charter to the China Import & Export Lum- 
ber Company, will be here to load 4,000,000 feet of fir 
for north China. It is also reported that lumber wili be 
taken from the Columbia River to Adelaide, Australia, 
for Comynn, Mackall & Co. The schooner will carry 
1,200,000 feet. 





ALABAMA FOREIGN TRADE IS LIVELIER. 

MosiLe, AuLA., Aug. 27.—The Spanish steamer Gracia 
sailed from Pensacola on Wednesday for Liverpool with 
a eargo valued at $200,000, the principal item of which 
was steel billets from Alabama mines. She carried also 
leaf tobacco and 2,650 barrels of rosin. 

The Norwegian ship Songvig is loading here for Spain 
the first full cargo of staves exported from this port 
since the war began a year ago. The H. G. G. Donald 
Company is the charterer of the vessel and W. S. Dolive 
is furnishing the staves. Great quantities of staves are 
accumulated at half-a dozen different points in the 
harbor, and stave dealers are hopeful that the European 
demand will continue. 

The Hallett Manufacturing Company, whose plant 
was burned some time ago, has just completed its new 
plant and is working on an order for three million 
sticks of ash and gum for the use of the British Gov- 
ernment. The sticks are to be 52 inches long and 1% 
inches in diameter. They will be shipped to London as 
rapidly as cargo accumulates. The Norwegian bark 
Sorknes, now here, will carry 100,000 of them—the first 
shipment. The order will keep one of the big machines 
constantly at work for some months and Mr. Hallett 
says it will bring to his company something like $75,000. 
The exact use to be made of these sticks is not known 
here. 





TRADE RECOVERS AFTER THE BIG STORM. 

Houston, Trex., Aug. 30.—There has been some re- 
sumption of shipping activity in Galveston, which was 
paralyzed by the hurricane of two weeks ago, and the 
indications are that within another week things will be 
moving at a fairly normal rate. The lumber export and 
coastwise shipments have for this reason been light. 
Those recorded during the last few days were: 

For Tampico, per ss. Mexicano—2,000 empty wood bar- 
rels, value $2,000. 

For Manchester via Newport News, per ss. Maria de Lar- 
rinaga—21,391 pieces oak lumber, value $10,214; 20,331 
pieces gum lumber, value $1,364; 28,000 staves, value $28,- 
000; 304 bundles gum lumber, value $2,567. In transit from 
Sabine Pass: 1,619 pieces pitch pine timber and 20,769 
pieces pine lumber. 

The Morgan Line steamships El Occidente and El Alba 
will be unloaded on the Galveston side of the channel, 
according to an announcement made Saturday. It is 
expected that train service can be resumed across the 
bay by Thursday, over a temporary bridge connecting 
both ends of the causeway with the island and main- 
Jand, respectively. About two hundred piling are being 
driven every twenty-four hours according to an an- 
nouncement from the Santa Fe offices. Incidentally, 
many timbers and ties are also involved in the construc- 
tion of the trestle. 

Bids for floating and placing alongside wharves of 
four steamers and a schooner which were blown aground 
during the storm will be opened this week. Two of the 
larger steamers can only be brought back into deep 
water by dredging. 

Houston’s deep water celebration was postponed on 
account of the ravages of the storm and the general 
business depression following that event. The first 
steamer of the Houston-New York line, the Satilla, ar- 
rived and departed, carrying large cargoes both ways, 
and the business men of Houston are jubilant over the 
prospects of this city as an inland port. It is the con- 





sensus that never before since Houston has been on the 
map has she had such an opportunity for commercia) 
development as at the present time. 

Congressman George F. Burgess after a recent trip 
down the Houston ship channel said he felt that Hous- 
ton would one day be the biggest city as well as the 
greatest inland port in the South. . 





CHARTER RATES SET A NEW RECORD. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 28.-—A new high record for 
Pacific Ocean lumber charters was made here this week 
when the schconer J. W. Clise was chartered to the Port 
Blakely Mill Company to carry lumber to Melbourne, 
Australia, at the rate of 107s 6d, or $25.53, per thousand 
feet of lumber. The norma) rate would be about 45 
shillings. Another recent charter at a high rate was the 
schooner Ethel Zane, which has been loading lumber at 
Aberdeen for Port Pirie, Australia, at the rate of 102 
shillings. 
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RAILROAD TIES MOVE WELL IN EXPORTS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 28.—The steamship An- 
taeus cleared from Gulfport August 19 with 3,000,000 
feet of pitch pine railway ties for the United Kingdom. 
On August 21 the steamship Hazelwood was cleared 
from the same port with the same product and about 
the same volume of cargo. On August 23 the steam- 
ship Clevedon was cleared from Gulfport with 2,000,000 
feet of ties. The steamship Jlwen is due to arrive at 
Guifport this week to load 3,400,000 feet of ties, and 
the steamship New Zealand should reach Gulfport be- 
fore September 1 to load 4,000,000 feet of pitch pine 
ties and special stock, probably the largest single cargo 
of pitch pine ever carried out. The steamship Orla is 
due to arrive at Gulfport around September 1 to load 
2,000,000 feet of pine timbers and other stock for use 
in the mines of South Africa. 


BETTER SHINGLES MAKE APPEARANCE. 


Advocate of Standardization Satisfied with Results of 
Campaign to Offset Canadian Competition. 





BELLINGHAM, WasH., Aug. 28.—That the efforts of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which have lately been directed toward the 
general adoption of grading rules and standardization 
of shingles, are meeting with good results and that a 
number of the larger manufacturers are now producing 
a higher class of shingles and are finding it profitable, 
is the statement made by 8S. P. Johns, jr., trustee of the 
shingle branch. Mr. Johns has long been a consistent 
advocate of standardization, believing that every buyer 
is entitled to know what he is getting and that it pays 
to treat him thus. He realizes that cheap shingles are 
unavoidable, but he wants them classed as such in wHat- 
ever market they are offered. As a result of the move- 
ment for better shingles and in no small way of the 
invasion of American markets with a high class Cana- 
dian shingle, Mr. Johns says that there is now noticeable 
an increasing demand for the superior article. In an 
interview he said: 


At a time when competition between manufacturers of 
wood shingles and patent roofing is so keen that the life of 
the shingle industry depends in large measure upon quality 
and, so far as this State is concerned, upon the ability to 
produce an article that can successfully meet the compe- 
tition of British Columbia mills in American joanna there 
is noticeable an increasing demand for high grade shingles. 
Better still, this demand is improving and the indications 
are that it will continue to do so to the general benefit of 
the American producer. The demand for high grade shingles 
is appreciated by many of the large manufacturers. The 
smaller mills are behind in the procession because they de- 
pend upon the wholesaler or jobber to market their stock ; 
but the wholesaler and jobber are buying the high grade 
shingles from British Columbia, many of them from fifty 
to seventy-five cars a month, and the smaller mills that 
are not improving their grades are wondering Why they do 
not get orders for the shingles manufactured on the old 
grading rules. 

he new grading rules submitted to the manufacturers 
by the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association met with half-hearted response from the 
smaller manufacturers, but many of the larger producers 
are going right ahead and getting out the special high 
grades as proposed in the grading rules submitted. 

The mill interests manufacturing the best grades have 
learned that it pays to put out the highest classes of 
shingles. They have had to go no farther for proof of this 
than the inroads made in their markets by Canadian manu- 
facturers with the best quality of shingle. Demand for the 
superior article is increasing and therefore 25 cents more 
on the thousand shingles mades no difference to the buyer, 
who is after quality. This is proved by the fact that many 
American wholesalers are importing Canadian shingles be- 
cause, as they say, the ag product is better than that 
at home. It is because they have found this to be true that 
many larger Washington mills are paying careful attention 
to their grades, but while doing this individually they are 
not trying to encourage a general adoption of grading rules, 
through such adoption would do much to revive this State’s 
shingle industry. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Lumber Prices Are Stiffening and a Better Feeling 
Prevails Among the Lumbermen—Shingle Situation 
Shows Some Improvement. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 28.—A better feeling prevails 
among lumbermen of this section than has been in evi- 
dence for the last several months. Lumber prices are 
stiffening and while the volume of business taken during the 
early part of the week at the advanced prices that the 
majority of manufacturers and wholesalers have been quoting 
was rather small the latter part of the week showed a strong 
increase in business at the newer prices. Six-inch clear stock 
is almost an unknown quantity among north Pacific coast 
mills. Dimension and drop siding are two particularly 
strong features of the market. Cedar siding is holding well 
and shingles are firmer than for many weeks. Clear spruce 
for export is much in demand and mills cutting this product 
are all oversold and refuse even to quote on additional 
business at this time. Indications are for much better busi- 
ness in the near future. ? 

The shingle business, which has been in the worst condi- 
tion during the last few months that it has been in twenty 
years, is showing some signs of life, and a prominent shingle 
manufacturer points out some of the reasons. Through a 
good deal of the shingle consuming territory for the last few 
months there has been almost continuous rain, giving very 
little chance for the removal of old roofs and their replace- 
ment with new shingles. ‘This is partly the cause of the 
fact that in some localities the consumption of shingles has 
been far below normal. However, this continuous wet 
weather has tested the strength of many old roofs and is 
causing the owners of buildings to make preparations to re- 
pair or replace old and leaky roofs before the winter season 
sets in. Another feature that will no doubt have a good 
influence on the consumption of shingles this fall is the 
exceptionally large advance in the price of galvanized iron 
roofing. At the present time cedar logs are scarce and the 
price is firm in Puget Sound markets, particularly the better 
class of logs. Spruce logs are also in good demand and at 
strong prices. Hemlock in Puget Sound has lately shown a 
weakness that is attributed to the light run of fish and the 
consequent lessening of demand for fish boxes. The surplus 
of fir logs in the water is much lower than under ordinary 
conditions, but the mills are nevertheless slow to buy and 
prices asked are not being obtained in all instances. The 
demand for merchantable and flooring logs is fairly ever b 
but the No. 3 logs are particularly hard to move. Probably 
considerably less than two-thirds of the logging camp ca- 
pacity is operating. While a heavy pall of smoke hangs 
over the entire Puget Sound district there is a very small 
amount of dangcrous fires in the forests, and the heavy 
smoke is due to atmospheric condition. 

Reginald R. Chaffee, of the department of Forestry of the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., was a 
visitor in Seattle this week. Mr. Chaffee left Pennsylvania 

July 15 for a trip of investigation into lumber operations, 
stopping at Duluth and various points in the North, later 
visiting Inland Empire points before arriving at the north 
Pacific coast, and will attend the sessions of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association and the Pacific Logging 
Congress at San Francisco before returning to his duties at 
State College. 

A. MacQuaig, of the Exchange Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Spokane, was a visitor in Seattle this week. Mr. 
MacQuaig, a hearty association supporter, lauds the results 
the members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
are getting through that organization. 

William Clancy, president and treasurer of the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association of Chicago, was in Seattle this 
week. Clancy’s Red Book service is well known to all lum- 
bermen and is an important adjunct to their business. 

Neii Neilsen, Australian trade commissioner, representing 
the Government of New South Wales, spent several days in 
Seattle this week as the guest of C. M. Pettibone, of the 
Canadian Trading.Company. While in Seattle Mr. Neilsen 
purchased three cargoes of lumber, one from the Schwager 
. oe mills and two from the Stimson Mill Company, 
(7) s city. 

The national convention of the American Chemical Society 
will be held in this city next Wednesday. The principal 
subject for discussion at this meeting will be the utilization 
of wood waste. This is a question of prime importance to 
the lumber interests of the Pacific coast, where the huge 
amount of timber wasted in the mill operations is so 
apparent. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PorTLAND, OrRE., Aug. 27.—F. A. Sullivan, of Sulli- 
van: & Forbes (Inc.), wholesale lumber dealers here, 
says that much fir lumber could be placed on the Atlan- 
tic coast were vessels available to carry the material. The 
company maintains a New York office of which I. W. Forbes 
is in charge and letters from Mr. Forbes are to the effect 
that the demand in New York would be good were it possi- 
ble to make transportation arrangements. As fir, except 
the highest grades, can not be handled by rail across the 
continent profitably, lack of water transportation facili- 
ties prevents the output of the Pacific Northwest mills 
from finding this outlet. Mr. Sullivan says that spruce and 
fir uppers are being shipped by rail from here in consider- 
able quantities, however. Much could be saved in handling 
this material were vessels obtainable. 

The Bracher Timber Company, of this city, has bought 
the holdings of the Sheridan Timber Company at Sheridan, 
Ore., from Fremont Everett, of this city, for about $200,- 
000. The property includes a sawmill of 100,000 feet ca- 
pacity in ten hours and about 175,000,000 feet of timber. 
The mill is shut down now, but has about 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber on hand and the planing mill is in operation. 
George Bracher will have charge of the mill and J. C. 
Bracher will attend to the selling of the lumber in Port- 
land. Henceforth the company will operate under the name 
of the Sheridan Lumber Company. 

F. B. Sturgis, formerly of Raymond, Wash., has leased 
the Jensen shingle mill at Wheeler, Ore., and is arranging 
to get it into first-class operating condition. He plans to 
cut about 90,000 shingles a day, using three machines. 

The Summit Timber Company and C. H. Wheeler operate 
each a logging camp at Cochran, on the Pacific Railway & 
Navigation Company’s line between Portland and Tillanook, 
and put out about 85,000 feet each daily. The logs are 
hauled to Oswego and dumped into the Willamette and sold 
in the open market. They are said to meet with a ready 
demand. Along the Columbia River most of the camps are 
idle, the only two operating on the Oregon side being those 
of the Big Creek Logging Company ard the Kerry Logging 
Company. On the Washington side of the river the activity 
is a little more pronounced. - 

Fire swept through the yard of the Bend Company at 
Bend, Ore., August 25, and consumed nearly 5,000,000 feet 
of material. The fire will somewhat delay the construction 
of the mills of the Brooks-Scanlon Company and the Shevlin- 
Hixon Company, as part of the lumber was to enter into 
the erection of these plants. 

Jay S. Hamilton returned from Black Rock during the 
week after attending to the cutting of a quantity of logs. 
The Great Western Lumber Company’s mill has again been 
—_ down and will remain idle pending market improve- 
ment. 





Frank W. Hodgdon, chief engineer of the directors of the 
Port of Boston, Mass., was in Portland during the week 
and inspected the water front. Being interested in creosoted 
timber and piling, he visited also the big creosoting plant of 
Charles R. McCormick & Co. at St. Helens. 

Dry weather and high temperature form the program in 
the Pacific Northwest and the danger of timber fire is ac- 
cordingly increasing. ‘The first serious fire reported is now 
burning in the Butte Falls and Sterling districts, back of 
Medford. The most extensive fire is at Parker’s camp, eleven 
miles east of Butte Falls. Every ablebodied man in Butte 
Falls is fighting the blaze and after two days’ burning the 
oe had been confined to a tract of five acres of green 
timber. . 

E. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, with headquarters in Portland, has 
returned from a trip to Tahiti, where he has interests. 





NEWS NOTES FROM TACOMA. 

TacoMA, WASH., Aug. 28.—J. W. Dempsey, treasurer 
and general manager of the Dempsey Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, returned during the week from a 
seven weeks trip to the middle West via Arizona and 
California points. While in Saginaw, Mich., Mr. Dempsey 
attended the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company and at the meet- 
ing was elected president of that company, the other officers 
of which are W. B. Mershon, secretary and treasurer; Watts 
S. Humphrey, vice president, both of Saginaw, and Robert 
C. Wente, of Williams, Ariz., manager. This company op- 
erates an excellent saw mill plant at Williams, Ariz., with a 
ten hours’ capacity of 140,000 feet of white pine. The plant 
has a large and well-equipped planing mill and box factory. 
Mr. Dempsey states that the Arizona pine manufacturers are 
in much better condition than the manufacturers of fir. The 
Dempsey Lumber Company’s plant in this city is running 
full time. 

W. D. Moreland, Pacific coast manager for the Nebraska 
Bridge Supply & Lumber Company, with headquarters in 
this city, is spending three weeks at the Business Men's 
Training Camp, where business men are being trained so 
that if necessary they might be drawn upon to officer an 
American citizen army. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 28.—The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills have received through the Comyn-Mackall 
Company, of San Francisco, an order for 500,000 feet 
of clear vertical grain spruce, which is to be used in the 
manufacture of aeroplanes for the British Government. This 
will be taken by the steamship Ursula, which will also load 
1,500,000 feet of Douglas fir at the local mill. 

After a_shutdown caused by lack of water the LaConner 
Lumber gy age sawmill has resumed operation and 
Manager L. G. Raymond reports many orders. He states 
that the company will not consider any export or cargo 
business until the town furnishes it with an adequate sup- 
ply of water. He asserts that the company is rejecting ex- 
port orders nearly every day owing to the lack of sufficient 
water from the town system. 

Improvement in the log market is indicated this week by 
an increase in the output of Whatcom County. There is 
now coming into Bellingham over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road alone between 270,000 and 300,000 feet of logs a day. 
The shipments on this line have been increased by the re- 
sumption of operations in the Bolcom-Vanderhoof camps, 
which are sending ten carloads daily to this city. 
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ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


_ Everett, WASH., Aug. 30.—-With August about closed 

timber owners are congratulating themselves on the 
fact that the dry season is nearly over and the losses 
have amounted to practically nothing from forest blazes. 
Quite a number of slashing fires raged during the last week 
a green timber was endangered, but the losses were 
small. 

Lumber manufacturers are making much complaint over 
the lack of ships to care for their Atlantic coast business. 
They say there is a strong eastern demand for Washington 
fir but it is difficult to get carriers. Lumber demand from 
States east from Washington continues to improve and indi- 
cations are that shipments will be heavy during the fall 
months. 

The Vincent-Schumaker shingle mill at Sultan has been 
forced to shut down on account of low water. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 28.—The demand is stronger 
and the mills are well supplied with orders and many are 
running overtime in order to take care of the business 
offered. Prices are stiffening and the outlook is very encour- 
aging for a good fall business. 

P. R. Hicks, who has had charge of the lumber department 
of the Forest Service at Missoula, Mont., for several years, 
visited this district this week accompanied by H. N. Knowl- 
ton, of the Forest Service, from Madison, Wis. Mr. Hicks 
has been transferred from Missoula to the Forest Service 
Laboratory at Madison, and Mr. Knowlton will succeed him 
at Missoula. : 

In order to take care of the increased business the Libby 
Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., is operating its shipping 
department on a basis of thirteen hours a day. The company 
has sufficient orders to keep its shipping department busy on 
the increased time for several weeks. The sawmill is being 
operated on a day and night shift and the company con- 
templates keeping the mill running as late this season as 
weather conditions will permit. 

. T. McGaughey, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent for the Great Northern Railroad, was here the last of 
the week iooking over crop prospects and was well pleased 
with the outlooky He estimates the average wheat yield in 
Montana at thirty-five bushels an acre, which is considered 
a splendid yield. 

W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, Mont., has returned from a business trip 
to Spokane, Wash. He states that the lumber business is 
picking up a little in the Spokane territory and that the 
lumbermen of that district are looking forward to a good 
fall trade. Mr. Ballord states that his company’s shipping 
department is being operated to full capacity and that owing 
to the splendid crop conditions throughout the territory sup- 
plied from this district there wil] be a good demand during 
the remainder of the pon and that better prices will prevail. 
_ J. R. Toole, general manager of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company’s lumber department of Bonner, Mont., was 
here last week on matters of business. He traveled by auto 

















and returned via Libby, where the company has extensive , 
timber interests. 


Extreme hot weather the last twenty days has materially 









PACIFIC COAST 


PRODUCTION = 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to cr- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elcer. 
POCATELLO, The R. C. Angell Co. 

(E. T. Sturgeon) 4 
SALT LAKE CITY,The R.C. Angell€o. 
(R. C. Angell) = 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. 


COAST RANGE LUMBER CO. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Compan 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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It’s 

Duplication 
of repeat orders - 


that swells trade in lum- 
ber and nothing helps like 
Trade Marked goods. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Try ‘*‘Electric Brand” 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


EVERETT, WASH. 

















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


WE DESIGN 
CONSTRUCT 
and APPRAISE : 

SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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White Cedar 
Shingles 





Leaky Roofs 
Wobbly Fences 


Two important things your Cus- 
tomers will look after this Fall— 


Anticipate their needs and 
put in a stock of 


We will be pleased to 
quote you on request. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 


White Cedar 
Posts 
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‘hite Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
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All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 


We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 





Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
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The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Blackwell - Panhandle 
| Idaho : 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 








increased the fire hazard in the forests throughout this dis- 
trict. The Northern Montana Forestry Association, State 
and Federal Government officials have their patrol forces 
well organized and unless conditions become extremely bad 
it is believed that no serious fires will be had. The vegeta- 
tion is exceptionally heavy in the forests this year and is 
practically matured. This will die down very rapidly as a 
result of the warm weather with possible frosts a little 
later on, so that unless rain is had soon it is more than 
likely that serious trouble with fires will be had. 





IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON. 

LA GRANDE, ORE., Aug. 28.—Union county is experi- 
encing its first severe forest fire this year. This after- 
noon Fire Warden Williamson telephoned to La Grande 
from Glover, near the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company’s right of way in the fastness of the Blue 
Mountains, that a fire discovered there yesterday by the look- 
out on Mount Emily, is rapidly spreading and that help is 
quickly needed. The forests are extremely dry and the 
blaze is rapidly gaining headway in good timber. The origin 
of the fire was about two miles from the railroad track, 
but if the wind shifts the blaze can readily enough threaten 
traffic. 

Sawmills of eastern Oregon are “plugging”? away as usual. 
There is little out of the ordinary in regards to prices or 
output, but lumbermen are no more discouraged than usual 
over the prospect for the fall and winter runs. The Stover 
mill near Union, which burned down last week, will be 
rebuilt as soon as possible. 

Winter quarters are being built by the Grande Ronde 
Lumber Company, which recently moved its base of opera- 
tions from Enterprise to the Cabin Creek district. 


CALIFORNIA 











AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Aug. 27.—Business conditions in 
this territory are somewhat better and it is possible to 
look forward optimistically to a fair amount of business 
this fal Banks show a growing tendency to loan money for 
building purposes. Lumber stocks in dealers’ hands are small 
and mills are confidently looking forward to an advance in 
price. There are very few unsold random lots of Oregon pine 
being sent down by the mills. For some time past dealers 
have been able to fill up their stocks from these offer- 
ings, but as there is very little of this coming down now 
dealers will have to put out inquiries for cutting specifica- 
tions which will certainly force prices up. 

Redwood prices remain at the same figure—$10 off list for 
all grades. Due to small amount of buying, dealers here have 
expected a decline in the price and this has somewhat cur- 
tailed buying. The manufacturers, however, say that they 
will not reduce prices, and it looks as though they will win 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 28.—August has been an 
uneventful month in the local lumber market. Prices 
have not improved but the outlook is more encouraging. 
Retail demand has improved at the city yards, although the 
volume of lumber receipts by water at this port has not 
increased materially. 

There are indications of an easing up in the offshore ton- 
nage situation after months of unsatisfactory conditions, 
with vessels almost unprocurable and freight rates con- 
tinually climbing on lumber cargoes destined for foreign 
orts. 

Several steamers have been secured to move railroad ties 
eut at northern ports and awaiting export. There is a 
foreign market for great quantities of both fir and redwood 
ties, provided steamers can be secured to transport them. 

A number of prominent lumbermen attended a dinner at 
the St. Francis Hotel, which was given last Monday night 
in honor of John Barrett, director general of the Pan- 
American Union, who made an address setting forth the 
power and significance of Pan-American unity. Dr. P. de 
Obarrio, consul general of Costa Rica, presided. 

Mr. Barrett spoke of the Pan-American Building, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., of which President Poincare of France said: 
“It combines usefulness of purpose and nobility of architec- 
ture more than any other building in the world. It is under 
that roof that the plenipotentiaries of twenty-one nations 
meet to discuss plans for peace and mutual welfare of their 
nations.” 

Twenty-seven building contracts were filed for record dur- 
ing the last week, representing dn investment of $106,000. 
This is below the average for local construction, exclusive 
of municipal structures and other public buildings. 

Real estate dealers report an inereasing demand for home 
sites and builders state that many dwellings are planned or 
started. Many apartments and flats also are being erected. 
Some pretentious residences also are going up. 

The Board of Public Works is ‘going ahead with the 
construction of the new Public Library Building at the Civic 
Center. A 4-story and basement, Class C, brick and steel 
apartment house is to be erected at the southwest corner of 
Bush and Jones streets, the estimated cost of the building 
being $65,000. 

The offshore freight market is firm with a slight improve- 
ment in the foreign tonnage situation. Steamer freights are 
easier, although not a great deal of tonnage is available for 
early loading. Quotations are about as follows: From 
Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney 90s. to 95s., to 
Melbourne 100s. to 105s., to Fremantle 110s. to 115s., to 
Callao 90s. to 92s. 6d., to a direct nitrate port 90s. to 92s. 
6d., to Valparaiso f. 0. 92s. 6d. to 95s. (nominal) (2s. 6d. 
less direct), to South Africa 125s. to 130s, to United King- 
dom direct port 160s. to 180s. (nominal). 

Coastwise lumber freights are steady with quotations rang- 
ing around $3 from Puget Sound and Columbia River to San 
Francisco, and $3.50 to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco for the week 
ended August 28 amounted to 18,000,000 feet. These figures 
include California redwood as well as fir from Oregon and 
Washington ports. 

The following lumber charters have been announced: 
Schooner J. M. Clise, Puget Sound to Melbourne; schooner 
Willis A. Holden, Puget Sound to Sydney 97s. 6d., Melbourne 
107s. 6d; steamer Solano, Portland to Panama, by W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

It is announced that the Parr-McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany, recently organized to handle northbound freight on 
steam schooners that carry lumber southward, will establish 
a regular schedule with Bering Sea ports, including stops at 
Cook Inlet, Seward, St. Michael, Nome and other ports. The 
service will begin out of San Francisco next week and will 
call for a sailing every two days, about forty steam schoon- 
ers owned by the big lumber companies being utilized as 
carriers. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company reports a good 
volume of business at its Pittsburg (Cal.) manufacturing 
plant on redwood pipe and redwood tanks. The company is 
constructing five miles of redwood stave flow pipe for Logan, 
Utah, also 4,000 feet of 66-inch and 72-inch stave pipe for 
the Waiahole Water Company, of Honolulu, and a line of 48- 
inch pipe for the Western States Electric Company for a 
hydro-electric pressure pipe about 3,000 feet in length. A 
line of 6-inch machine-banded redwocd water pipe is being 
constructed for the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal. The 
tank department has just installed two redwood acid tanks, 
each 75 feet in diameter with 20-foot staves for the refining 
plant of the Utah Copper Company at Arthur, Utah. 

A petition for probate of the estate of fhe late William B. 
Heywood, who died last week, has been filed in the Superior 
Court at Oakland, Cal., by his son and only heir; William H. 
Heywood. The estate is valued at $250,000. Heywood died 
on August 16. He was an uncle of former Mayor Charles H. 
Heywood, of Berkeley, a pioneer lumber merchant, and built 
the Berkeley wharf, which he sold to the city some time 
ago. 

— to advices from Monterey, the entire stock of 
the Monterey Lumber Company, formerly owned by Frank 
Hilby and F. A. Botsch, of that city, has been purchased 


by T. A. Work. 
Personals. 

J. H. Kirby, a prominent lumberman and banker of Texas, 
has arrived in the city as an exposition visitor. Other well 
known lumbermen from outside points now in this city are: 
W. G. Payne, Modesto; F. E. Gloyd, Gloyd Lumber Company, 
Kansas City; Norman N. Rupp, Saginaw, Mich.; M. G. Nus- 
baum, Norfolk, Va.; G. W. Hays, Clyde, Kan.; F. C. Mont- 


ross, Troy, Ohio; H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La., and J. W. 
Brown, Calhoun, Mo, 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-Sacinaw, Micu., Aug. 31.—Lumber dealers 
continue optimistic despite conditions. Demand for 
shingles is increasing and prices are firmer. The John 
D. Mershon Lumber Company, of Saginaw, reports that the 
demand for red cedar shingles has increased and that the 
price has advanced 10 cents a thousand, making the cost 
here for 16-inch special grade $3.07. On the Pacific coast 
prices range from $1.58 to $1.75. Railroads are buying 
more forest products. Business for August has been good, 
and the company has closed a deal for the shipment of con- 
siderable stock next year. 

Trade has been a little more brisk with the Briggs & 
Cooper Company, of Saginaw, and the outlook is better. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, reports 
conditions quiet with prices steady. 

Building in rural districts is active, report John Kantzler 
& Son and the Wolverine Lumber Company, Ltd., of Bay 
City ; demand continuing good and prices firm. 

The Westover-Kamm Company, of Bay City, is operating 
its mill steadily, turning out interior finish, sash and doors. 
While a fair business is in sight the general trade is quiet 
with prices not so good. But booms in a number of Michi- 
gan cities are stimulating the valley lumber industry. 

Hine & Co., of Bay City, report conditions normal, with 
prospects fair and prices stable. 

George A. Davies, sales manager of Wickes Bros., of Sagi- 
naw, declares that the quiet in the lumber machinery line is 
typical of the condition that prevails throughout the coun- 
try. The Kendall Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
buying machinery for a large mill at Roseburgh, Ore. 

Importations of lumber at Saginaw during August estab- 
lished a record for the year, the amount being 5,070,564 
feet, of which 284,000 was maple and the rest rough pine. 
Much of the lumber came from Canadian ports, and more 
than 2,000,000 feet was imported August 30 in four vessels. 
In addition 964,650 pieces of lath, 5,046 railway ties, 
2,908,500 shingles, and 211,852 pickets were imported. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, last week completed the 
purchase of 30,000,000 feet of standing hardwood timber in 
Antrim County, parcels G and K of the David Ward Estate. 

Robert P. Bertling has returned to the employ of the 
John D. Mershon Lumber Company, of Saginaw, and after 
September 1 will represent the company win J. C. Kenny 
in Ohio, Michigan, western Pennsylvania and in Ontario. 
Frank B. Stockwell, of the Chicago office of the same con- 
cern, is spending his vacation at his home in Saginaw. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 31.—Building operations last 
week, as estimated from the permits issued by the city, 
were valued at $714,440, which is a material increase 
over the total of $330,125 for the week before. Most of the 
new construction is in frame houses of 114%4- and 2-story type. 

In the last few weeks the demand for interior finish has 
exceeded the call for lumber in construction grades. There 
has been rain every other day and builders have concentrated 
their activity on inside work. 

L. G. Hillyer, president of the Baraga Lumber Company 
and a stockholder in the Dollar Bay Lumber Company, both 
large upper Michigan concerns, believes that camps will be 
operated on a much smaller scale next winter unless the 
lumber business shows a quick and marked turn for the 
better. Mr. Hillyer says that there is no immediate relief 
in sight and while there is a fair demand for lumber prices 
are not what they should be. Mr. Hillyer says lumber is 
being shipped at a fairly rapid rate from the two mills at 
Baraga. Most of it is going via water shipment to the East. 
The Baraga Company’s mill will operate until November and 
the season's cut will approximate 10,000,000 feet. 

W. D. Young & Co. have purchased from Willis C. Ward, 
one of the heirs of the late David Ward, a tract of land 
in Antrim County, known among timbermen as parcels G 
and K of the Ward lands. The tract is estimated to con- 
tain 22,000,000 feet of hardwood timber and is reached by 
the Detroit & Charlevoix Railroad, which connects with the 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central at Frederic. 
The timber, when cut, will be brought to the Young mills 
in this city for sawing and manufacturing into flooring. 

Work on the new flooring and planing mill of the Bige- 
low-Cooper Company is progressing rapidly. The frame- 
work of the mill, storerooms and office is practically com- 
pleted. Work is well under way on the dry kilns and the 
boilers have been set. Unless there is serious delay in the 
delivery of machinery the plant will be all ready for opera- 
tion early in November. 

H. Slocum, dealer in cedar ties and poles, who for 
many years has had his main yard at Monroe, Mich., re- 
cently leased a portion of the old Sage mill property in 
this city and is consolidating practically all of his busi- 
ness here. Some of his smaller yards in the north are be- 
ing closed, while the big yards at Monroe and Toledo will 
hereafter carry much less stock. A large quantity of mate- 
rial is being brought here by both rail and water for the 
stocking of the local yard. 


PALL I IIIS IS 


AT OMAHA’S METROPOLIS. 


OmaHA, Nes., Aug. 30.—Neither war talk nor weather 
talk is any longer affecting business conditions through- 
out Nebraska; with the wheat either in the stack or in 
the granaries and the corn crop assured, farmers and mer- 
chants are feeling optimistic and buy readily. This is shown 
by the fact that over 2,000 merchants from all over the State 
who are in Omaha for a week of selecting their stocks of 
goods are buying readily and talk only of the bountiful wheat 
and corn crops in the State, while saying nothing of the war. 

In western Nebraska the lumber business was never better. 
The greater part ‘of the business done out of the Omaha 
lumber jobbing houses is with the extreme western or dry 
part of the State, where the farmers have raised their first 
real big crop for many years. Many dealers in the little 
towns that are scarcely more than water tanks and section 
houses are taking two and three carloads of lumber in a 
single order, which is very unusual. 

Albert Fenske has just embarked in the lumber business 
at Lodge Pole, Neb. 

The Union Lumber & Mercantile Company, of Hickman. 
has purchased another plot of ground and is now moving 
its plant closereto the business section of town, 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Heavy Rains Have Caused Curtailment of Production 
—Inquiries Increasing, Prices Are Advancing and 
Lumbermen Are More Cheerful. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 1—Curtailment of production 
and reduction in volume of shipping, both due to the 
recent heavy rainfall, and continued good demand and 
prices that are gradually stiffening with some items already 
enjoying increases and others threatening to call for high 
figures in September—these are the chief features of the 
yellow pine situation for the last week in this territory. The 
volume of inquiries is also improving steadily and the lumber- 
men are more cheerful than for some time past. <A good fall 
business seems assured. 

The recent weather conditions are undoubtedly having an 
influence on the market situation, for the curtailment of out- 
put at some plants has been heavy. In the southern portions 
of Louisiana and Texas many mills were compelled to shut 
down for at least a week, and some were forced to close in- 
definitely, due to rain and wind damage. In this part of the 
State and in east Texas the rains were sufficient to interrupt 
logging and it is estimated that at least fifty mills were tem- 
porarily put out of commission, and that many mills sus- 
tained a 50 percent curtailment in shipping:for several days. 
Good weather has set in now, and conditions are growing 
normal again. 

Many Sider files are reported swelled as a result of the 
temporary curtailment in shipping, for orders poured in 
steadily during that period and still are coming. Some 
business has been rejected, due to mills not wishing to over- 
sell at present figures. In some instances a larger price than 
the list has been paid for the assurance of prompt shipment 
indicating the fact that buyers in the North have allowe 
supplies to run very low and are making purchases according 
to immediate needs. 

Reports of badly broken stocks as to assortments are com- 
ing in, together with reports of several right hand side 
items being quite scarce and oversold. This is particularly 
true of 1x6 No. 2 and 2x4 and 2x8 No. 1 and No. 2, 16-foot 
dimension. Prices on dimension are very good, wholesalers 
trying to buy at $10.50 meeting with some difficulty, as the 
mills generally are demanding $10 off. This is due largely 
to scarcity of stocks and one or two mills here predict the 
sticking on of another 50 cents next month. 

Another scarcity is — on 1x6 No. 2 fencing, also on 
8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 boards and shiplap, the latter two 
bringing as much as $10 off and $9.50 off, with 50 cents more 
paid by some buyers for prompt delivery. | Nearly all orders 
are accompanied by the request for ‘‘rush Shipment, 

One of the most popular items now is timber. For some 
days it has been picking se strength. One company here 
last week booked over 500,000 feet of ties and timbers after 
a long period of inactivity in this line, and other reports 
show similar improvement. Railway companies have placed 
some good sized orders for ties, caps and strin ers, with an 
advance in prices ranging from $1 on ties to $3 and $4 on 
caps and stringers. Much bridge work is reported in prospect 
and more business of this kind is anticipated soon. 

On the left hand side of the list little change is noted, 
but prices on finish seem to be stiffening somewhat. 

That the business outlook is brightening is the opinion of 
A. J. Peavy, president of Peavy-Byrne Lumber Company, 
just back from Chicago and other northern points. 

The Kingston Lumber Company’s mill at Kingston, La., 
after operating about seven years, capacity 40,000, has cut 
out. There is lumber on yards totaling about 3,000,000 
feet to be marketed by the company, whose general offices 
are located at Shreveport. Ira Spencer, the manager at 
Kingston, is going to Dyersdale, Tex., to take charge of the 
mill of the Bradford-Hicks Lumber Company, which will 
resume operations within a few ‘weeks after being closed 
about a year. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MerivIAN, Miss., Aug. 30.—Demand for yellow pine 
lumber has shown move steadiness during the last week 
and has been more general. Inquiry and demand have 
improved from the North and West, especially around Pitts- 
burg and other points in Pennsylvania. ‘That section has 
produced some good orders. Business was reported good in 
all off.ces during the week and some difficulty in placing has 
been experienced. Every indication is of an earl advance 
in prices all along the line, mill men feeling confident that 
the situation is at last reacting to their point of view. 
Some mills have refused to take advance orders at prevail- 
ing prices. 

Prices as a whole seem to be hovering around the same 
figures, but specialties command as good figures as three 
years ago, with still better increases reported during the 
week. More steadiness in all directions is noticeable in prices 
in face of a fairly good demand, and a change upward is 
expected in lists issued for the middle of September. Price 
lists issued during the latter part of the month show the 
same figures as those issued on August 1, with slight varia- 
tions. 

Call for heavy timbers, rough and dressed, has been very 
good during the week. Short length dimension has had such 
a call that stocks are badly broken and this item is hard to 
get. This has caused a better price. Railroad and car ma- 
terial is still in demand and bids fair to keep in the lime- 
light because of the numerous bad order cars allowed to 
accumulate by the railroads during the depression resultant 
yartly from the Huropean war. With the movement of the 
eee these cars are needed in service and as the railroads 
look forward to a heavy fall traffic they consider it impera- 
tive that they put their equipment in good shape. 

Export business has also taken a turn for the better and 
this has turned the product of some of the big mills from 
the interior, helping the situation materially. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 1—Lumbermen here report 
that they are receiving a better price on much stock 
that is being sold. Specialty stock is going at a very 
satisfactory price and dealers hope to hold these figures u 
as. permanent. For the last two months the principa 
moving stock has been material for car repairing and build- 
ing and dimension. Many inquiries are being made on regu- 
lar shed stock and indications are that the regular line of 
trade will be resumed soon. Orders that were booked for 
delivery by September are being rushed out and everybody 
is busy around the yards. The lumber business as a whole 
is showing a decided improvement and the future for it in 
this section is bright. All dealers are feeling very well 
satisfied over the situation. While the corn and cotton 
crap in this State will be small as compared to last year a 
very fine general crop has been harvested, and the farmer 
is in fine shape. 

The total amount of building permits to be issued this 
month will exceed that of last month, though the amount 
expended for the improvements will not be as much. 

Lumber and other products will be carried on a barge 
line from Brewton, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., on the Conecuh 
River. This line is being organized to carry products to 
this port at a lower rate than by rail. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Sept. 1—If any change in con- 
ditions has occurred during the last week it has been 
in an increase of orders both from the interior and 
export trade. August has no doubt been the best month 
in this year and the outlook is that September will be even 
better. During the last thirty days the output in this terri- 
ory has been increased a little but the volume of orders 
has been heavy enough in special bills to keep the mills 
filled up with desirable cuttings and for prices to move 
upward and the export market is showing more activity. 

The electric railroads in the United States are still buy- 
ing large quantities of heart ties and guard rails. The de- 
mand for timbers of special specifications continues up to 
what it was sixty days ago. The car companies and rail- 
roads are still in the market for decking, sills and framing 
and all items mentioned have increased in prices and are 
being shipped from both long- and shortleaf logs. 

Dimension continues in good demand. Shed stock is show- 
ing more activity. Low grades of 4” and 6” flooring are 
bringing better prices. Three-inch flooring of all grades is 
in good demand and upper grades of ceiling enjoy a better 
call. Most mills in this territory are reducing their stock 
each month, some of them now having their yard and shed 
stocks in a broken condition. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, with a large double 
band and resaw mill here, started its plant on night run 
September 1. The company has been operating only day 
time for the last several months, but a few weeks ago its 
single mill at Sumrall, which was used for cutting long 
timbers, was destroyed by fire. It immediately put its 
double mill at Sumrall on both day and night run, but on 
account of its large export business it has not been able to 
get its orders out as fast as needed and for this reason 
it is putting the Hattiesburg mill on double shift. The 
entire cut of the night run will be put into export stock 
and beng offerings to the domestic market will not be in- 
creased. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Aug. 28.—Some important legislation 
enacted by the State legislature this week will redound 
to the future development of the port of Mobile. This 
is what is known as the Mobile docks bill, which has been 
signed by Governor Henderson. The bill gives the city of 
Mobile the right to construct water terminals, docks and 
facilities for the handling of the business of the port and to 
issue bonds by vote of a majority of the citizens for the con- 
struction of such improvements. This is the second Mobile 
port bill to become a law within the last ten days or two 
weeks, the governor having last week signed the bill that 
gives the city the right to construct a belt line railroad. 

Pending before both branches of the legislature now is the 
port commission bill, the object of which is to raise a 
State commission of seven members, five of whom shall be 
from the port of Mobile and two from the upper part of the 
State, who shall have jurisdiction of all the waters tributary 
to Mobile River and Bay. The bill covers all the uses of the 
waters and of wharves, including the fixing of charges ete. 

The Pratt Consolidated Coal Company, through W. B. 
Keeler, its construction engineer, announced this week that 
it will at once begin the construction of a steamer to cost 
$20,000, and sixteen additional barges to cost $51,200, to be 
used in transporting coal from the mines of the company 
to Mobile, via the Warrior and Tombigbee rivers. This addi- 
tional fleet will be constructed at the shipyards of the com- 
pany, at Holt, Ala. The barges will each have a capacity of 
500 tons. 

Plans for a barge line from Pensacola, Fla., to Brewton, 
Ala., one of the large sawmill centers of this State, are said 
to be in contemplation, the line to make use of the waters of 
the Escambia and Conecuh rivers, which are navigable be- 
tween the two points named. 
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Work Progressing on Steamship Terminals—Report of 
Lumber Shipments for the Season— Outlook for 
Business Is Encouraging. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. 1—Work on the construction of 
the Ocean Steamship Company terminals progresses 
steadily and is accompanied by the best and most sub- 
stantial results. Eighty percent of the men engaged on 
the work belong in Savannah and a great deal of the 
timber used is being purchased here. 

Following are the shipments of lumber from Savannah 
for the season since September 1, 1914: 


Steam. Sail. 
Since September 2. ...scccccccs 70,636,000 29,879,000 
Where shipped— 
RENEE cata co15' 6 € wie: Geo idve'elde-eseie SOGOU OOO av erec cada 
Nate RUMEN BARI ccc:(o' o! G05" 6: chalet idté/'a/ aioe! oleic! oe 5,572,000 610,000 
TIAGO: 5.64.4 o0-00 0s 600860 ses 9,014,000 1,199,000 
OS ey ee eames 19,215,000 17,563,000 
WN aia oi cies ic8-6 1s s Kaierel od ieee 16,335,000 2,706,000 
NUE S 1ORER a 6 os ace c:o'eio:5 sie cbate wigs b.cieiele ware 7,801,000 


With_current rates of interest ranging from 1 to 2 per- 
cent below those obtaining a year ago, and with the finan- 
cial market generally easy, bankers in the Southeast look 
into the future with a great deal of optimism. There is 
more money in the form of reserve funds in southern banks 
than at any time in recent years. The outlook is that cot- 
ton and all staple crops will be financed, moved and mar- 
keted without strain upon the banks or other financial 
interests. 

The pendulum has swung gradually to the other extreme. 
In contrast_to the anxiety and doubt obtaining last year, 
there is today a spirit of calm assurance and confidence. 
Money is easy; reserves in hand all over the Southeast and 
the North are large. | 

The announcement from Great Britain and the Allies that 
legitimate shipments to netural countries will be allowed to 
pass unmolested has done much to restore confidence. Cot- 
ton for the season now opening should rule at a fair price. 

The naval stores industry is “marking time,” but still 
the situation, while it could be more satisfactory to the 
trade in general, is decidedly better than it was a year ago. 
Turpentine sells at comparatively low values, but twelve 
months ago it was not selling at all, though the price 
showed nominally 45% cents. It shows now at 37% and 
37% cents, with a fair demand from brokerage houses cater- 
ing to domestic trade and some few exporters with English 
connections, 

In the exports there is a decrease for this season of 
approximately 11,000 barrels of spirits of turpentine and 
27,000 barrels of rosin. The comparatively small falling off 
in the outward movement, in view of the fact that naval 
stores have for many months been ‘on the absolute contra- 
band list, is a surprise. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Aug. 30.—Permits of last week averted 
to a large extent what threatened to be a slump in 
August building. The month’s value to date, including 
two anplications on file, is now $251,000, compared with 
$372.000 for the whole of August, 1914. September values, 
which were $200,000 last year, will be boosted considerably 











Retail 
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these days depend a good deal 











GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN Co., 
Marinette, Wis. 


on the volume of business done 
and that undoubtedly explains 
the retail lumberman’s ten- 
dency to the handling of sub- 


stitutes for lumber. But 
in your anxiety to get all 
the business you can from 
your community, you 
should see to it first that 
you let no lumber busi- 
ness escape you. 


A Good 
Field 
Open to 


Dealers 


now, brought about bythe 
present day homebuilder 
looking more to artistic 
effects, is that of speciali- 
zing in Finish. Here is 
a line where you can 
make your experience 
and knowledge cash in 
a.nice profit for you:— 


The Peer of 
Woods for 
Interior 
Finish 


The manufacturers of this 
wood have perfected their me- 
thods of manufacturing so that 
their products meet the most 
critical demands of builders. 
‘They have experimented with 
birch in every conceivable way 
to determine the uses forwhich 
it is best suited —and when 
they tell you to push it for 
interior finish they have good 
reasons. Ask any of the firms 
shown below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you the 
10 Birch Panels — showing 
different finishes it takes to 
perfection. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER Co., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill, 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
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PITTSBURGH 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. co. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








Planing Mill and Pattern Work i PINE d 
an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 








General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. J 


r 
| White Pine Specials. 


1x 12 No. 1 Common. 
| 













1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4" 5-4°° 6-4”" 8-4" D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. | 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pees oo KREG Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., e-#surcie ek. 
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NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
5 literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of theentireindustry. « 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
© 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


























Your Customers 
Will Appreciate It 


if you tell them about Kees 
Metal Building Corners 
(used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards.) 


Get the facts—just drop us 
a card NOW. 


FED. KEES ‘2c: Beatrice. Nex Box 51. 











this year by permits for the Candler warehouses, which will 
total $50,000 or more. 

The lumber market continues to show gradual improve- 
ment, inquiries remaining brisk. No changes in price are 
noteworthy. Evidences of restored confidence are noticeable 
in all parts of the State. Interviews with many leading 
business men of the State by the Georgia Chamber of Com- 
merce reveal the general feeling that Georgia is now facing 
an era of unprecedented prosperity. This is borne out in a 
statement of J. D. Price, commissioner of agriculture, who 
has just finished a tour of Georgia and asserts that the 
general outlook is splendid, a feeling of great optimism hay- 
ing been created by the offer of Atlanta banks to lend money 
on cotton. 

Another evidence of good business is the fact that At- 
lanta’s bank clearings scored another advance last week, 
which is about the tourth consecutive gain. The increase 
was about 5.5 percent over the corresponding week of last 
year, the total clearings being $9,479,000. Advices from 
south Georgia points say that the cotton crop is moving in 
good volume and bringing around 9 cents, depending on the 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 28.—Certain phases of the 
lumber business continue to show uninterrupted improve- 
ment. This applies in the main to dimension stock, for 
which there is a continual demand, strong and vigorous. 
The same can not be said of dressed stock, which shows a 
lethargy abnormal even at this time. 

Buyers of dimension stock, especially car material, are 
beating the bushes to seek placement, and some of them are 
willing to pay top prices, but the dimension mills in Georgia 
and Florida appear to be all loaded up with business to run 
them for at least sixty days and much of the business offered 
is going begging. 

Not only are the mills loath to take on much business at 
current prices, believing a rising market at hand, but weather 
conditions have also conspired to curtail production. Rains 
in certain parts of Georgia and Florida have inundated the 
woeds, seriously handicapping logging operations. 

It is believed here that the action of England in declaring 
cotton contraband will release many bottoms for lumber, 
something very much needed, as export business has been 
seriously handicapped because all bottoms preferred the 
lucrative results from’ the cotton trade. There is a large 
demand for export lumber, which may now be supplied. 

Indications are favorable for a big fall and winter trade 
and leecal lumbermen feel optimistic over the outlook. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFOLK, VA., Aug. 28.—Manufacturers, while divided 
in Opinion as to the state of the market, express the 
hope of improvement about the middle or latter part 
of September. Sales during the first half of August 
for both rough and dressed were slow but have since 
picked up to a large extent. Large sales have been 
more frequent recently in rough, low grade lumber and 
some of the better grades show improvement. No long 
term contracts are being made as yet on the prevailing 
market prices, for the reason that manufacturers expect 
an advance in prices immediately following a slight 
betterment in demand. All large orders taken at this 
time are for prompt shipment. 

The price situation in rough lumber has not changed ma- 
terially during the month. The better grades because of 
lack of uniformity in demand are not so stiff, but 4/4 edge 
box and culls are stronger than they were thirty days ago, 
und should the demand continue as it was last week the 
ills will be asking further advances in price. They are 
more or less justified in this by the fact that most of the 
mills are oversold on these items for some time ahead. In 
the stock sizes of box the demand has not been so brisk as 
during the latter part of July and the result has been that 
prices are not so strong,as at that time, although there is 
a marked uniformity in the quotations of various mills with 
absence of marked desire to sell stock at less than the pre- 
vailing figures. Taking everything into consideration, the 
rough North Carolina pine market even under very ad- 
verse conditions is holding up remarkably well in dressed 
lumber ; during the past two or three weeks the demand has 
gradually increased for practically all the items on the list, 
especially 6- and 8-inch roofers. Prices, however, are not 
so strong as they were thirty days ago because of the de- 
sire of some mills to move out stock now being carried by 
them, accepting lower prices in doing so. 

Taking into consideration the more optimistic reports re- 
garding building operations in the North and East, especially 
small buildings, and the gradual better call for the better 
grades of rough lumber better things may be expected in 
the dressed pine market during the next month. Too much 
lumber is still being made, however, and has already had 
the effect of weakening prices to a point where to sell lower 
will mean a loss to the mills. Curtailment among the mills, 
both rough and planing, during August has been very gen- 
eral and there are as yet no grounds for any resumption of 
operations. Shipments during the month will equal the pro- 
duction and may perhaps exceed it. Things look better with 
the majority of plants now operating and there should de- 
velop within the next month or two such business as to 
eliminate all causes for complaint either as to sales or prices. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 31.—As a result of the incor- 
poration of the old and widely known firm William D. 
Gill & Son and the change of name to William D. Gill & 
Son (Inc.) has been the discontinuance of the Philadelphia 
firm of Calhoun & Gordon. John A. Calhoun, the senior 
member of the latter, acquired a very substantial interest 
in the Baltimore corporation, becoming also vice president 
and treasurer of William D. Gill & Son (Inc.), and he has 
taken over the Philadelphia wholesale business to Baltimore. 
Mr. Gordon, his partner, has also come to Baltimore, the 
activities of William D. Gill & Son (Inc.) being greatly 
extended as a consequence. The Baltimore firm was incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $460,000 and has a big yard, 
with private wharf and spacious warehouse. It has always 
carried on both the wholesale and the retail business, its 
wholesale trade having been in the main outside of Balti- 
more. With the addition of Messrs. Calhoun and Gordon to 
the personnel of the company operations will naturally be 
conducted on a considerably larger scale. The affairs of 
Calhoun & Gordon have been about wound up. Mr. Calhoun 
has brought his family to Baltimore and will make his 
home here. 

Prevailing estimates of the quantity of lumber used in the 
construction of the new munitions plant of the Hayward- 
Bartlett Company on Colgate Creek, near Baltimore, place 
it at not less than 1,000,000 feet. Of this amount the by 
far larger part was furnished by the N. W. James Lumber 
Company and William D. Gill & Son (Inc.), various whole- 
salers facilitating the transaction. 

Edward Healy, who represents the hardwood exporting 
firm John L. Alcock & Co. at Charleston, W. Va., was in 
Baltimore last week to take a brief vacation and to confer 
with the head of the firm. He stated that the lumber busi- 
ness in his section was quiet, the only activity rushed being 
the coal trade. 

8. L. Richards, of the Fenwick Lumber Company, Fenwick, 
W. Va., was in Baltimore the latter part of last week and 
saw some of the hardwood men here, 











THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 








Dealers More Hopeful, with Forward Leaps in Activi- 
ties Resultant—Large Portion of Mammoth Subway 


Order Placed in Territory. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—Inquiries are distinctly 
better in all lines and there are more orders for fall 
requirements, whereas for the last few months all the 
orders have been for rush delivery, showing that dealers were 
doing a hand-to-mouth business. They now are beginning 
to look a little farther ahead since the big corn crop is 
assured and a yield of wheat second only to that of 1914 
has been put into stack and granary in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Local manufacturers report that virtually no damage 
was done to their plants in the South by the recent heavy 
storms, but all have been retarded both in logging and ship- 
ping as a result of the heavy weather and that fact has 
caused the supply of lumber to be somewhat short at some 
of the mills. A better feeling in the East is reported by the 
big southern pine firms that work that territory and several 
large orders recently have been booked from there. The 
largest recorded was an order for 10,000,000 feet of heart 
yellow pine for the New York subway. This represents a 
third of the 30,060,000-foot purchase. ‘The order was booked 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Company and it is the largest 
subway order ever obtained by a Kansas City manufacturer. 

J. H. Austin, jr., general sales agent for the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Company, has returned from a week in Texas 
and Oklahoma enthusiastic over conditions in the two south- 
ern States. North and central Texas have fine crops of every 
kind, he reports, and trade is starting up in good shape. In 
Oklahoma the advance in the price of oil and the good crop 
conditions combine to make times hetter than they have been 
in years and a large amount of building is planned in that 
State. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
is back from a six weeks’ trip to California and to Glenwood 
Springs, Col. Mr. Long was accompanied by Mrs. Long and 
his daughter. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber 
men’s Association, is back at his work after a month spent 
in Seattle and on the west Coast. He says things are look- 
ing up in the lumber industry on the Coast and that there 
is 2 much more optimistic feeling among the manufacturers. 

The Logan-Moore Lumber Company, a line yard concern 
of this city, has bought the yard of Hays & Hays at Salis- 
bury, Me. 

Berry McAlister, of the Boone County Lumber Company, 
Columbia, Mo., spent a couple of days last week in Kansas 
City looking up stock for his yard. Mr. McAlister says 
central Missouri is looking for an unusually good trade this 
fall. 

The Choctaw Lumber Company, owned by the Dierks in- 
terests of this city, is building a hardwood mill at Broken 
Bow, Okla. The new mill will have a capacity of 75,000 
feet a day and will represent an increased investment of 
about $100,000 for the company. The Choctaw Lumber 
Company already owns and operates a southern pine mill at 
Broken Bow and the same logging equipment will be used 
for the hardwood mill. The management of the mill also 
will be in the same hands as is the southern pine mill. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—A slight improvement in 
aetual volume of business and a gratifying increase in 
the number of inquiries are reported. Virtually all 
current orders are for rush shipment. Some of them indi- 
cate that they are for stocking up purposes, but these are 
the exception. Although the local yards are buying all the 
time the demand is not what it should be. Country yards 
are also buying, but their orders are for immediate use only. 
More activity will no doubt be manifest with the next 
month. With harvesting about over farmers will have more 
time to devote to improvements and will begin to buy. This 
will necessitate the country yards placing orders for future 
needs and doubtless when they do start there will be con- 
siderable rush of orders. 

Some indications of activity are noticed in the yellow 
pine market, but much actual buying has not yet started. 
However, country yards must soon place some good sized 
orders for future requirements, as their orders have been 
small and for immediate use only. Prices are stiffening and 
some items show a good deal more strength. Both 1- and 2- 
inch in common stock are very firm and a large number of 
the mills are advancing their prices on these two items. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, is well pleased with the business it is do- 
ing. The week opened up well and promises so to continue. 
Prices on common are stiffening, but there has been no 
change on B and better. Mr. Mucke is much pleased at con- 
ditions at the Graysonia mill. There is high water all 
around their plant, but they are high and dry and thus 
far they have not been touched. 

c. Ww. Bodge, assistant to J. A. Meyer, sales manager of 
the Consolidated Saw Mills ae reports a good busi- 
ness, especially on railroad stock. There is a heavy demand 
for this and prices are advancing. 

Frank Niemeyer, general manager of the F. A. Neimeyer 
Lumber Company at Little Rock, Ark., is visiting the offices 
of the Consolidated Saw Mills Company for a few days. 

F. E. McKee, local manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, says business is improving and prospects are 
very good for a general betterment in the demand. The 
company had a very satisfactory business last week. Mr. 
McKee expects a continued improvement from now on. 

G. W. Bright, representing the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, of Orange, Tex., in this territory, is just back 
from a trip through the territory now covered by him. He 
says conditions are looking much better and he believes 
there will soon be an active call for yellow pine. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager for the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, finds busi- 
ness slightly better this week and from the great number 
of inquiries coming in thinks there will soon be a revival 
in trade, as stocks everywhere are low and must be re- 
plenished soon. 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., Sept. 1—Demand for oil well rig 
material is very brisk this week; in fact dealers report 
that they have all the orders they can ship for several 
days. The unusual activity in this line was caused by the 
blowing down of something over 1,500 oil derricks in nearby 
oil fields during the storm of August 16. 

Despite the report circulated that southeast Texas mills 
suffered a heavy storm loss, local manufacturers said today 
they had thus far failed to receive official reports of the 
loss. A few smokestacks were blown down and high water 
for a few days retarded shipping, but aside from this, they 
Say, the lumber industry was not injured. In several places 
timber was blown down, but not to any gréat extent, and 
that which was blown down by. the wind is. not entirely 
lost. Mill and logging operations in the Beaumont milling 
pore are running the same as always and conditions are 
normal. 

Shiplap and finish are stiffening in both demand and price 
while prices on other items are about the same. One thing 
certain, there has been no decline. The general tone of the 
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market is better and heavier buying and stronger prices 
shortly are expected. Railroads, particularly, should buy 
considerable ties and bridge materials to repair storm 
damage. 


ORANGE, TEX., Sept. 1—No lumber has been manu- 
factured here since August 16, the high stage of the 
Sabine River preventing operation of the mills or the 
bringing down of logs. The river has been falling for the 
last several days and it is expected that operation can be 
resumed within a few days. A steady and increasing inquiry 
is reported by local lumbermen and optimism over the out- 
look eontinues. Little business is being booked here at 
present, however. 

W. H. Stark, president of the Luteher & Moore Lumber 
Company, returned today from an extended visit to points 
in the West and Northwest. A meeting of the directors of 
the Lutecher & Moore company will be held during the week 
at which it is probable that definite action looking to the 
iebuilding of the mill recently burned will be taken. 

There is unusual activity in the local lumber market, quite 
2 number of dwellings having been started during the last 
week. Considerable lumber is also being delivered to boats 
and barges for use at nearby points, largely in repairing 
damage to dredges and other watercraft injured in the 
recent storm. A considerable quantity of lumber will be 
required at the Vinton and Edgerly oil fields to rebuild 
derricks blown down in the storm, and most of this will be 
supplied by Orange mills. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFFALO, N. *Y., Sept. 1—Receipts of lumber by lake 
have been heavy during the last week, running up to 
about 5,000,000 feet, the number of cargoes being also 
larger than usual. <A scarcity of vessels has developed on 
the lakes, owing to withdrawal of boats for the ocean trade. 

The cargoes arriving for local yards last week included 
the following: Mohegan, Mingoe and Aloha, 2,100,000 feet 
ef white pine for Graves, Manbert, George & Co.; H. E. 
Runnels, 760,000 feet of hemlock for the Lackawanna Steel 
Company; J. W. Follette, 660,000 feet of white pine and 
650,000 lath for G. Elias & Bro.: J. W. Stephenson, 500,000 
feet of hardwoods for Taylor & Crate; H. J. Kendall, 380,- 
000 feet of hemlock for the McNeil Lumber Company ; 
Cherokee, 400,000 feet of white pine for Montgomery Bros. 
& Co. and C. M. Betts & Co. 

Nelson M. Graves, son of L. P. Graves, the lumberman, 
had a narrow escape from drowning last Saturday at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, R. I. He swam some distance from a raft 
and had great difficulty in getting back, but was rescued 
by his brother, L. P. Graves, jr., and a Mr. Fay, of Boston, 
who kept him afloat until a lifeboat arrived. He was taken 
aboard and brought to shore where he soon recovered. 

One of the strangest fire cases that ever came before the 
State Conservation Commission has resulted in the payment 
of $695.70 by attorneys of Madore Butterfield, an old man 
of Owl’s Head, Franklin County. In an affidavit Butter- 
field, who is illiterate but of excellent reputation, admitted 
setting three or four fires by lighting matches. He gave 
no reason for his act and apparently was fascinated at the 
sight of the fires. He borrowed money to pay the _ fine, 
which covered the cost of putting out the fire and the 
damage to timber on State land. 

The appellate division of the supreme court has rendered 
a decision which is said to establish the principle that 
squatters can not rely upon titles alleged to have been 
vested in some person, other than the State. Under the 
decision valuable tracts of virgin forest land revert to the 
State. This land is known as the “gospel school and 
literature lots,” and is situated in the center of Hamilton 
County. The holders of the land were squatters. The 
decision is pleasing to the State Conservation Commission, 
which has Jately announced its intention to proceed against 
squatters located on State land. 

The mil! of Wheeler & Dusenbury, at Endeavor, Pa., re- 
cently sawed up two immense timbers that are to be used as 
the gunwales of a houseboat for J. M. Hudson & Son, of 
Logansport, Pa. he timbers are of clear white pine, 
seventy feet long and 7 by 16 inches in size. The tree from 
which they were cut measured twenty-eight inches across 
the top and grew on the lumbermen’s tract in Hickory town- 
ship. <A ‘skipper’ raft was constructed of the two sticks 
of timber and it was floated down the Allegheny River to 
destination. 

Building permits the last week numbered seventy-nine 
with forty-one wooden dwellings. The total costs were 
$125,700, which is below the recent weekly average. Plans 
footed up more than permits and among them are two large 
factory buildings for the Curtiss Aeroplane Company and 
the Buffalo Forge Company each to cost $50.000. 

A semibuilding paper has been telling its readers this 
month all about the imperfections of wood as a _ building 
material. Most of these arise, accordimg to a certain 
authority, from the fact that wood will shrink, though 
everybody knows that well-seasoned wood is quite as likely 
to swell as it is to shrink, in a climate where the dampness 
varies from day to day. 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Aug. 31.—The new provisions of 
the Ohio mechanics’ lien law which go into effect Sep- 
tember 4 are holding the attention of Cleveland lumber- 
men. The Cleveland Building Trades Credit Association, 
of which J. D. O'Brien is secretary, wili meet early in Sep- 
tember to discuss the new measures passed at the last ses- 
sion of the general assembly. Among those to be present 
at the meeting are Arch ©. Klumph and Charles K. Ottes. 
who were of the committee in charge of the measure at 
Columbus. 

Cleveland lumbermen look for an increased demand for 
all grades of lumber this fall because of the large amount 
of building scheduled. While conditions generally have not 
been as good as last year Cleveland has made a showing 
above the average. 

As regards the statement sometimes made that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain lumber as good these davs as was used sev- 
eral years ago, it is a matter of fact that the market was 
never better supplied than it is todav with high grade 
and perfectly manufactured lumber. Cleveland in particu- 
lar has always stood for the best grades in lumber in 
marked contrast to many other cities. Reports show the 
prrer door and general millwork industry in excellent con- 

tion. 

Arch C. Klumph. of the Cuvahoga Lumber Company and 
president of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, had a nar- 
row escape from death at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., recently. 
when a lumber pile on which he was standing collapsed, 
throwing him from the wharf on which tke lumber was 
piled into several fathoms of water. Mr. Klumph was so 
stunned by the fall that for a time he was unable to help 
himself, but finally clung to the edge of the wharf until 
rescued. He’ was taken to a hospital in a serious condi- 
tion, but recovered sufficiently to. return home Wednesday, 
September I. Mrs. Klumnh left Cleveland for the Soo im 
mediately after the accident. 

BE. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension denart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
was in Cleveland this week and met with the Cleveland 
Board _ of Lumber Dealers, with whom be discussed plans 
for coéperating in promoting the more general use of wood 
and meeting the inroads of the substitutes. 




















THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 30.—Last week developed 
little change except more talk of stock reduction at mills 
and better prices soon. Some wholesalers claim to 
get better prices on some items but uniformity is still lack 
ing. Certain city yards are busy but mostly on big war 
order business or municipal work, although there is a lot 
of building done in the dwelling line, with prospects for 
factory and business building this fall. The financial situa 
tion is better and money for legitimate industrial ventures 
is easier to get. Collections are reported better than in early 
summer, but not.so good as two weeks ago. 

Most dealers in yellow pine report better conditions in 
hoth volume and prices, and many find that mills positively 
will not consider orders at prices that were acceptable a few 
weeks ago. Straggling sales at off prices seem to grow 
searcer and the yellow pine market is in better condition 
than it has been for many months. North Carolina prices 
are advanced on roofers, box and sizes but in this line the 
advance has not been so general, and by shopping around 
low prices may still be secured. Reports from North Caro- 
lina mill centers indicate that stocks are gradually decreas 
ing, and as the mills book more orders they are inclined 
to tighten up on prices. Spruce is still in demand that keeps 
prices well up and the market good. Hemlock is strengthen- 
ing and some dealers will not sel! at the old base. Cypress 
demand is not quite so strong as it has been but prices are 
firm, especially on shingles. Cedar is steady, with prices 
fair, and shingles decrease in volume but are steady in 
price. White pine is in good demand and prices are strength- 
ening. Hardwoods seem to be in good call compared to the 
market of the last few months and prices generally are 
inclined to tighten. Plain oak, bass and ash are leaders 
but hardwood flooring, maple, birch and beech are also active. 
Lower grade chestnut is in better demand and gum and 
poplar remain unchanged. Lath of all kinds and sizes are 
still in good demand, with prices firm. 














AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 31.—Low grade lumber de- 
mand is attracting attention, North Carolina stocks 
especially are making an excellent showing considering 
the restricted volume of business, and while there is a de- 
cided disturbance in values many Pittsburgh producers and 
dealers beiieve that a fair margin of profit remains for all 
that can be sold, if mills are modern and economical. In 
the better grades of lumber the depression is more keenly 
felt. However, the last week has shown a decidedly more 
optimistic sentiment. 

Building lines show no change. Yard trade is small but 
rather more animated. Railroads are buying carefully and 
steel mills are taking practically their normal volume of 
lumber. Coal regions show a fair demand but below the 
volume that should come. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company has its two North 
Carolina mills operating steadily, the Conway plant making 
an exceptionally good showing. Shipments of box material 
to the East hold up well. As a matter of fact this trade is 
sufficient to prevent any accumulation of stocks at the 
mills. Alexander and F. E. Willson have returned from a 
trip to the South devoted to looking over the mill properties, 
where many improvements are now complete and are show- 
ing in their production records. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, who 
has been touring the East with his family, will return this 
week. The party were at Atlantic City, New York and 
Philadelphia, the trip being made with motor cars. As 
soon as President Germain returns A. A. Germain and 
family will go to the Canadian Northwest to look after 
ranch interests there. 

The Acorn Lumber Compary reports business quiet but 
not below that of the summer period. President Domhoff is 
optimistie as to the future. 

Reports from the window glass trade in Pittsburgh are 
not very encouraging for an early resumption of fires. 
There are large stocks of glass in the warehouses and the 
demand is much reduced, with no immediate prospects of 
export trade being developed in a serious manner. This has 
= a somewhat disappointing feature for the lumber in- 

ustry. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Aug. 31.—Demand creeps up slowly but 
the volume of inquiries is much better and wholesalers 
say that if they could get even a small percentage of 
the business they are figuring on they would be very well 
satisfied. Mill stocks are apparently large, because orders 
are quickly and easily filled even at low prices. Many 
orders are still taken at rock bottom figures, but in lines 
such as North Caroline piue, white pine and some of the 
hardwoods better success is met with in getting prices on a 
higher average. There is no doubt that yardmen are ex- 
tremely conservative in placing their business and as a re- 
sult stocks are very low. This leaves a good sound funda- 
mental situation which wholesalers expect will soon need to 
be taken care of with large lumber shipments. As slow as 
trade is now there is no lack of optimism for the future. 

The G. F. Farrell Lumber Corporation, 30 Church Street, 
one of the younger wholesale lumber concerns in this mar- 
ket, has arranged for an unusually good Minnesota soft 
white spruce output. The stock is ready for immediate 
shipment in straight or mixed carlots. 

N. C. Holland, of Graves, Manbert, George & Co., says 
the run of inquiries for white pine is of a much better 
character, although orders continue to come along slowly. 
He finds that the inquiry has improved sufficiently to create 
a little higher prices. 

_,William D. Mershon, metropolitan representative of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Company, has returned from 
a trip to the company’s mill at Virginia, Minn. He is very 
optimistic over the early outlook. 

‘The J. S. H. Clark Lumber Company has added another 
mill to its present output. The new operation is the Polk- 
ton Lumber Company, Polkton, N. (€., seven miles from 
Wadesboro. 

J. E. Randall, of the Augusta Lumber Company, Augusta, 
Me., spent a few days in town last week. This company 
has put up a plant that is running full headway and is 
considered to be one of the best spruce and white pine 
propositions in the East. 

Frank W. Weed, selling agent for the ‘Fraser Bryson 
Lumber Company (Ltd.), manufacturer of Canada white 
pine and spruce, with mills at Deschenes, Que., says the 
demand for Canadian spruce is gradually showing improve- 
ment, The Fraser stock is ome of the most celebrated of 
the Canadian lumber outputs and Mr. Weed says that while 
the export demand has picked up briskly the domestic buy- 
ing power is much stronger than a month ago. j 

A large shortleaf pine distributer says the inquiry for 
box lumber has picked up substantially the last three weeks 
and while it has been difficult to get prices on a much 
higher basis prospects are very encouraging. The likelihood 
of large business coming in ‘for ammunition packing pur- 

















poses as well as crating for automobiles ete. has opened uy 
sources of demand not evident a month ago. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 1.—A better demand 
for tonnage at stiffer rates than prevailed during the 
midsummer has resulted in the steamer Pawnee and 
barges Orton and Edwards going into commission again. 
They have been chartered to load cargoes in the Georgian 
tay district for Arnold & Co., of Albany, N. Y. The stock 
will be unloaded at Tonawanda and forwarded to the con 
signee over the Erie Canal. Dogs 

A number of local dealers are finding enough time to take 
an active part in the political campaign in the Tonawandas. 
William E. Sebnell, of the Eastern Lumber Company, has 
been endorsed by the Democrats for mayor. A. A. Bellinger 
has been induced to run for supervisor on the same ticket. 


. George A. Charlton, son of the late Thomas T. Charlton, 


of J. & T. Charlton, is a candidate for city judge on the 
Republican ticket. W. H. Stradella, of the Northern Lum 
her Company, is on the committee to fill vacancies, and 
James P. Mackenzie is running for reélection as distirct 
comimitteeman, 

The report of the canal collector shows that during Au 
cust a trifle less than 6,000,000 feet of stock was shipped 
over the Erie Canal from the Tonawandas, a decrease of 
2,000,000 feet from the corresponding month of 1914. 
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White Pine Of che coined? Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ““Maraschino” variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the No, 
2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. 

Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me”’? 


ts A. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 




















Everything in 


e a 
North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pxitapetrnia: pa. 











THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 
Solicits all inquiries for 
White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. S 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., _— Philadelphia 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. 
OFFICE? ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Manufacturers 
| Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
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GIDEON, MO. 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 
















General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 













WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 




























— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 
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Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
our yard at St. Louis. 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book 







the various phases of construction. 











of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
A good book for the re- 


tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, pomaete. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 











VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31—Demand is still only sea- 
sonable, but indications are of more activity in the near 
future. Trade was a little better last week but it is 
still rather quiet. The number of inquiries is increasing. 
Prices remain firm and but few concessions are reported. 
Indications are of a betterment in the factory trade within 
the next few weeks, although buying will continue along 
conservative lines for some time. Stocks are in pretty good 
shape at the manufacturing points, particularly upper grade 
stocks. There is no surplus, however, so any falling off in 
prices is unlikely. The surplus stocks will soon disappear 
when the normal demand begins. Demand seemed mostly 
for oak and gum and even for those two items there is 
not any particular call. 

In spite of the recent adverse weather conditions handlers 
of cypress find a pretty fair small order demand, most of it 
for mixed cars. The demand is largely from sections that 
have not been in the market recently. Orders from north- 
ern Illinois and Iowa have not been up to the average re- 
cently owing to adverse weather conditions. However, buy- 
ing will be resumed as soon as the weather becomes pleas- 


ant, 
W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
notes considerable activity on car oak during the last few 


days. The company is getting a large number of inquiries, 
also a few orders. Not only is the demand better but so are 
prices. 


W. P. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Company, reports business looking a good deal bet- 
ter than it did. The company is getting in many inquiries, 
more than have been received for some time, and has been 
making some very satisfactory sales. F. A. Satterwhite, 
sales manager, is in Kansas City on a short selling trip and 
Mr. Anderson will take a run up to Chicago and Detroit the 
latter part of the week. 

J. A. Morgan, for many years connected with the Cotton 
Belt and for the last two years traffic manager of the 
Cooperage Traffic Association in St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed traffic commissioner of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Houston, Tex., and director of traffic for the Houston Ship 
Channel & Dock Company. He will assume his duties to- 
day. 

Frank J. Liebke, of the Liebke Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, has recently purchased a handsome residence and 
several acres of ground in St. Louis County. ‘The place is 
one of the most attractive in the county. There are a 
lake of about one and a half acres, stocked with bass and 
crappie, a beautiful grove and other attractions. It is sur- 
rounded with the country homes of prominent business and 
professional men. The price paid was $20,000. 

A fairly good volume of business is reported by the Loth- 
man Cypress Company and prices are strong. Inquiries are 
coming in right along and conditions look better than they 
have for some time. 

F. L. Heitert, manager of the F. G. Hanley Cypress Com- 
pany, says it is getting a satisfactory number of orders and 
conditions look more encouraging. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 31.—George C. Ehemann & 
Company booked an order several days ago for a ship- 
ment of gum lumber to Greece and the peculiar feature 
of this transaction was the fact that, while the cost of 
the lumber was approximately $600, the cost of transporta- 
tion involved about $1,000. This firm received the order for 
the lumber in question and advised that it would be impos- 
sible to accept it on account of the enormous cost of delivery. 
The buyer in Greece, however, said that it was absolutely 
necessary to have the lumber and that therefore whatever 
was necessary to insure delivery would be paid. While this 
is perhaps a somewhat extreme case, the costs of transporta- 
tion in a number of instances equal or exceed the value of 
the cargo itself in the case of lumber being sent to England 
and other foreign countries. 

Conditions have been such throughout this territory that 
almost nothing has been possible in logging operations during 
the last fortnight. Exceedingly heavy rains have visited this 
section. The woods are thoroughly watersoaked and it is 
practically impossible to get into them to haul timber. The 
weather is clearing at present and lumbermen are hopeful 
that favorable conditions will prevail in the near future for 
getting out logs and making preparations for the early 
winter run of the mills. 

J. A. Pearce and W. J. Hayes have purchased the business 
and stock of the Jarrell Lumber Company at Humboldt, 
Tenn. This is a big retail concern and the new owners will 
continue to run the business. In addition to conducting this 
business, they will also engage in general contracting. Mr. 
Pearce has for a number of vears been in the employ of 
B. C. Jarrell & Co., while Mr. Hayes has been engaged in the 
contracting business. 

The Gayoso Lumber Company has recently purchased the 
timber on about 2.000 acres in north Mississippi. This firm 
operates a large band mill at Memphis and has announced 
its intention of operating both night and day shifts in the 
near future. The timber on this property will be cut and 
brought to Memphis, where it will be converted into lumber. 

7. W. Logan, who recently severed his connection with 
the Logan Lumber Company, at Meridian, Miss., to become 
manager of the Merl Lumber Company, announces that the 
latter will locate its mill near Yellow Pine, Ala., where 
negotiations are pending for a large tract of timber. In 
addition to manufacturing stringers and long joists of yellow 
pine the company will engage in the handling of hardwood 
lumber at wholesale. The latter business will be conducted 
from Meridian. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Aug. 30.—Trade is holding its own 
very well with hardwood lumber manufacturers and most 
of the large hardwood mills in this section are being 
operated on steady time or an average of about nine hours a 
day. Collections are good and orders and inquiries for the 
last week have shown an increase over the week previous. 
Most manufacturers here find that their volume of trade for 
August was as good and in some instances better than that 
of August of last year, and they expect that September is 
going to be a very active month. Logs are plentiful. In- 
quiries about ash and quartered oak indicate that the de- 
minmand for these grades of lumber is going to get better. 
Walnut remains in strong demand and manufacturers look 
for this demand to continue good as long as the European 
war lasts. 

Building in Evansville remains active and builders look for 
September to witness a great deal of building. From 
present indications the value of the permits issued for this 
year will greatly exceed the permits issued for 1914. Plan- 
ing mills are running on full time. Sash and door men re- 
port that their out of town trade is getting better right 
along and their local trade is very good at this writing. 
Lumber yards are busier than they were a month or two ago. 
The demand for railroad ties in this market has been dull 
for the last month. Veneer factories are operated on steady 
time, and Manager George O. Worland, of the Evansville 
Veneer Company, says the outlook for trade this fall and 
winter is very good. 

Most of the wood consuming factories in Evansville show 
signs of renewed activity and in many instances the plants 





are operated on full time. Furniture and chair manufac- 
turers say that trade this fall and winter ought to be gooa 
and that taken as a whole the outlook is one of promise. 
Desk factories are running on fair time and wagon and car- 
riage manufacturers say the outlook for business is better 
now than it has been for some time. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30.—Present buying is for 
immediate needs and retail dealers are not disposed to 
speculative buying. The fall trade will not nearly ap- 
proach normal and wholesale lumbermen say they do not 
expect any greatly improved conditions before spring. About 
the only thing that could improve conditions, they say, 
would be a quick ending of the European war. Heavy crop 
losses through rain in all parts of the State have discour- 
aged farmers and iumbermen. The corn crop is also in 
danger from lack of hot weather and sunshine. 

The Greer-Wilkinscn Lumber Company, with headquarters 
in this city, is equipping each of its thirty-three retail yards 
with motorcycles, for use by the superintendents of the yards 
in covering their districts. The company believes the motor- 
cycles will prove a means of reducing expense and at the 
same time result in increased efficiency. 

James N. Rogers, Indiana representative for Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., gave a dinner at the Claypool 
Hotel one evening last week for his children and _ their 
families. Among the guests was Mr. Rogers’ son, H. Newell 
_. Laurel, Miss., sales manager for Eastman, Gardiner 

0. 

Leroy H. Calvert has brought injunction proceedings at 
Goshen in an effort to prevent the sale of the property of 
Monger Lumber & Coal Company to a new concern. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Sept. 2.—As to hardwoods the mar- 
ket is adversely affected by the quiet in the piano, furni- 
ture and vehicle industries, but favorably by the demand 
from manufacturers of automobiles, who have done a good 
business all summer, and are now well supplied with orders. 
The chamber of commerce reports for July 1 600 more ship- 
ments of automobiles and parts than in the corresponding 
month a year ago. Carriage builders report some recent 
orders from South America, which give encouragement for 
the future. Woods for hardwood trim also find a good 
market despite the constant interruption of building opera- 
tions by weather. As to yellow pine a majority of the 
reports are cheerful, wholesalers claiming a stronger upward 
tendency in quotations and more inquiries and a heavier 
movement. 

E. C. Bradley, president of the E. C. Bradley Lumber 
Company, returned Thursday of this week from a business 
trip of three weeks through the South, reporting a very 
decided improvement in trade conditions, and especially 
in the yellow pine sections. There has been a material 
broadening of the demand from manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery. 

big increase in_building in this city is shown by the 
report of Building Commissioner Pendigs for August. The 
number of permits was 1,384, against 1,227 for August, 
1914, and the value is is given at $3,048,475, against $1,- 
128,060. For the eight months of th eyear to date the 
number of permits is 10,999, against 9,444 in 1914, and 
the value $9,991,239, against $7,207,348 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, Ou10, Sept. 1—August closed with a good 
feeling general in lumber circles. Trade during the 
month was ahead of that of July and far in advance of 
the volume in August of last year. Jobbers and manufactur- 

‘ ers are generally well satisfied with conditions and believe 
that prospects are brighter. 

In the hardwood trade business has been steady all along 
the line. Buying by retailers is still the best feature. Build- 
ing operations are still active and that makes a steady 
demand for all kinds of stocks. Some buying is done by 
automobile and furniture factories, the former buying maple, 
poplar and other hardwoods. Prices are generally well main- 
tained, although there is still some cutting when stocks have 
accumulated. 

Yellow pine traffic also is slightly improved. Buying by 
retailers is good, as their stocks are not large. Some buying 
is also being done by factories and by railroads. Prices are 
rather low, but more steadiness has been exhibited during the 
last few weeks. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a good demand for hardwoods considering the time of 
the year. He reports that August was ahead of July of this 
year and of August of 1914. Prices are generally well main- 
tained, although there is a wide range in certain items. 
Shipments come out promptly from all sections. Factories 
making furniture and automobiles are the best customers 
among manufacturing concerns. 

he W._M. Ritter Lumber Company has taken steps to re- 
build the Blackey mill, located in Virginia, which was totally 
destroyed by fire several weeks ago. Insurance matters have 
now been adjusted and construction work will start soon. It 
is one of the largest mills owned by the company. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash report a con- 
tinuation of the good demand, with prices holding up well. 

W. A. Phelps, of Dayton, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, has resumed his auto- 
mobile tour of the Buckeye State to push the “build with 
wood” campaign which has been inaugurated by the Ohio 
organization. One of the features of the campaign will be a 
stereopticon lecture on the superiority of wood over other 
building materials. Mr. Phelps plans to travel about 6000 
miles within the State in prosecuting his work. 


—— 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, Arxk., Aug. 30.—The Arkansas end of 
the Gulf storm swept across the State from the south- 
west corner toward St. Louis, and caused untold damage. 
Lumber interests have suffered greatly in the sections 
through which the floods have been highest. Several mills 
are known to have been washed away and logging operations 
have been suspended in large areas. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of the richest lands of 
White, Woodruff, Jackson, Monroe, Independence, Fulton, 
and other counties in Northern Arkansas, are flooded from 
the waters of the White, Black, and Little Red rivers, while 
in Southwest Arkansas the lands along the Red River, now 
flooded for the fourth time this year, are in a most dis- 
tressing condition. 

Every available source of aid was called upon. Governor 
Hays sent a troop of the Arkansas National Guard to Jones- 
boro for duty, with army tents, medical supplies and cook- 
ing utensils. Chief Surgeon Rupert Blue of the United 
States Public Health Service detailed a Senior Surgeon from 
Washington to come to the assistance of the state health 
authorities in doing whatever was possible to prevent the 
spread of disease. The city officials of Little Rock, Jones- 
boro and other places, as well as the chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade enlisted actively in the cause of relief. 

Taken altogether, it is conservatively estimated that the 
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loss in Arkansas, everything considered, cannot fall short of 
$10,000,000. 

H. B. Luce, president of the Dermott Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Dermott, announces that his large mill plant will 


resume operations Oct. 1 after a shut down of a year. 
ging operations have already commenced. 

The Three States Lumber Company at Burdette will re- 
sume operations at their plant — 5. 

The Buffalo Stave & Lumber Company of Jasper, is de- 
veloping the zine prospects on the Kilburn property, at Cave 
Creek, and has already uncovered a large body of ore. The 
company has sold to George W. Tones of Des Moines, Iowa 
who will develop it, a deposit of nitre in a cave on its land 
on Cave Creek. 

Officers of the Ozark National Forest at Harrison are 
backing a campaign that seeks to prevent forest fires in 
Arkansas. The following principles are laid down as neces- 
sary for the conservation of the timber supply of the coun- 
icy 


Log- 


ry: : 

1—Reducing the per capita consumption. 

2—Protecting our forests from fire. 

3—Increasing the annual growth an acre through the prac- 
tice of forestry. 

The H. C. Rogers Timber and Investment Company of 
sridge Creek has resumed operations, running full time, and 
a night crew may be put on to meet the demand, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 1—Ed G. Stemmelen, who was 
formerly in the hardwood business as the E. & J. Lum- 
ber Company, is now operating as the Stemmelen Lum- 
ber Company. 

The sawmill of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Company has 
been started after a shutdown of several months. ‘The mill 
is running on ash and walnut principally, cutting about 15,- 
000 feet a day. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad plans to build an 
extension of its Lexington & Eastern branch up Colley Creek 
in Letcher County. It will reach some fine timber tracts. 

The Sampson ‘'obacco Company, Glasgow, Ky.; is to build 
a wooden box factory and has begun work on it. 

Bolliver Mills and Gus Neal, Uniontown, Ky., who are 
to establish a woodworking shop, have begun the erection of 
a gal and will be in the market tor the machinery 
shortly. 

The Cloverport (Ky.) Boat & Machine Company will be 
able to operate its plant steadily for several months as the 
result of a number of orders for the construction of large 
vessels, seeming to indicate a revival of the steamboat 
building trade. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcHBURG, Va. Aug. 29.—A slightly increasing 
demand for yellow pine featured the lumber market in 
Lynchburg last week, yard and shed stocks being moved 
out at better figures for prompt shipment and box lumber 
also getting a stronger call. Manufacturers believe that or- 
ders will come along with more regularity during the next 
sixty days, as the yards are gradually getting back into the 
market for stocks actually needed to complete building 
operations in the process of construction. 

Hardwoods continue firm and there is an especially notice- 
able improvement in the demand for white oak timbers and 
car material at eae ruling slightly better than the pre- 
vailing scale during the summer months. Oak and poplar 
in high grades and low grade poplar for boxing use are 
holding with considerable strength and moving rather freely. 








A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Sept. 1—August is usually a slow 
month in moving lumber from this territory, and last 
month has been no exception to the rule. The manufac- 
turers of Cadillac, however, have been running their mills 
as usual. ‘There has been a good movement of flooring and 
fair shipments of hardwoods, with hemlock bringing up the 
rear, 

Through the kindness of General Manager W. L. Saunders 
the Cummer-Diggins Company furnished a special train ot 
seven cars to carry its employees’ from and to the black- 
berry fields near the Cummer-Diggins woods operation last 
Saturday. About 300; enployees and their families took 
advantage of the special, taking their dinners with them, 
and were successful in: finding.a plentiful supply of black- 
berries. The special tpain’ returned at 6 o’clock in the 
evening. 





MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 1.—Harvest is nearing 
an end in Minnesota and the Dakotas with favorable 
weather conditions all the way and assurance of a big 
crop, which is giving strength to the lumber situation. 

Many inquiries are received and a fair volume of business 
is being done with country yards in spite of the quiet that 
prevails around them. Potatoes are being marketed and 
lumber is being hauled back to the farms on the same trip, 
otherwise there is not much wagon business. Railroads have 
been in the market to an unwonted extent lately. 

S. H. Bowman, of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Company and 
kindred corporations, is resting for some months, it is an- 
nounced, owing to heart trouble, which barred him from 
active business for a while. He is at his summer home at 
Lake Minnetonka, but plans to go South for the winter. 

Nelson A. Gladding, sales manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, was a visitor here a few days ago at their local 
branch house. 

Milton Parrish, of the David Tozer Company, Stillwater, 
Minn., left this week for the Hast with his wife on an 
extended vacation trip. 

Raymond Yates, who,travels in this territory for the 
Blackwell-Sager Lumber Company and the Panhandle Lum- 
ber Company, has been called to Long Beach, Cal., by the 
death of his father. 

Among the hardwood salesmen who have paid attention 
to this market lately were Paul Crowe, with Upham & 
Agler, of Chicago; A. H. Bohn, with the Waldstein Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, and L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hib- 
bard Lumber Company, St. Louis. 














AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


_ DuLurTH, Minn., Sept. 1—Report- from Ely, Minn., 
is that the St. Croix Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
is negotiating for the purchase of a considerable stand 
of timber in the vicinity of Hunter’s Island, the timber to 
be manufactured in the company’s mill at Winton, near Ely. 
Edward Hines, with his family, is in northern Minnesota, at 
Lake. Nameukon, and particulars of tlhe deal ean not be 
ascertained at this time. The timber is owned by Weyer- 
haeuser interests. 'The St. Croix company has completed 
cutting its timber at Burntside and Soney. St. Croix com- 
pany cruisers are now inspecting the timber involved in the 
negotiations. 

he Cloquet Lumber Company is piling green lumber to a 
height of 35 to 40 feet, in preference to spreading the ‘stock 
over double the ground space. The lumber is hoisted by 
means of a jimpole and one horse. There are five men in 





each crew. The Cloquet Lumber Company has a contract for 
75,000 grain doors to be delivered to the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific roads, Five crews are turning out about 
2,000 doors daily. 





WISCONSIN 











NORTHERN WOODS TO BE SYSTEMATICALLY 
ADVERTISED. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 31.—Encouraged by steadily 
improved conditions in hemlock, Secretary O. T. Swan, 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, reports that all manufacturers of hemlock, - 
including the members of the Northern association, 
plan to hold a meeting at an early date for the 
purpose of thoroughly reviewing the situation from all 
standpoints and adopting ways and means to stimulate 
the demand for their product. This meeting is to be 
held during the latter part of September and the time 
and place are to be decided upon soon. 

As one of the steps toward the betterment of the 
hemlock situation Mr. Swan is going to Wausau next 
week to confer with M. P. McCullough, chairman of the 
bureau of promotion of the Northern Hemlock associa- 
tion, as to the hemlock situation and review the work 
done thus far in the advertising field of the association 
and decide on methods and follow-up features of that 
activity. 

One of the principal phases of this advertising cam- 
paign to be discussed by Mr. McCullough and Mr. Swan 
will be exhibits to be made during the autumn at county 
and State fairs as well as at the meetings of the retail 
dealers’ associations throughout the Northwest. Offi- 
cials of the Minnesota, Indiana and Wisconsin State 
fairs have invited directors of the Northern Hemlock 
association to exhibit products of the association, but 
Mr. Swan says there may be difficulty in showing at each 
of the three fairs as the dates are so close together that 
the exhibits probably can not be assembled and shipped 
in time from any of the three points. Every effort will 
be made by him and Mr. McCullough, however, to facili- 
tate matters. It is assured that an exhibit will be 
made at the Wisconsin State fair in Milwaukee and at 
the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee during the convention 
of the Wisconsin retail lumber dealers next February. 

The exhibit at the fairs will consist of hemlock and 
hardwoods handled by the association and will show the 
various grades and pieces stained in various colors and 
in various forms for interior work and will include 
samples of maple flooring and miniature silos and other 
farm buildings. Each part of the exhibit will bear 
proper descriptive matter for information to the layman. 
Space has already been reserved for the Wisconsin fair 
in Milwaukee. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Aug. 31.—The building record in 
Milwaukee during the first eight months of the year 
attained a satisfactory mark, considering conditions in 
some lines of business. The percentage of loss sustained 
thus far is light and it is expected that this will be more 
than overcome, as the present building investment shows a 
gain over that of the corresponding period a year ago. The 
building inspector is confident that the total investment 
for the year will exceed that of 1914. During the last week 
88 permits were issued for the erection of buildings to cost 
$182,876, as compared with 87 permits and an investment 
of $176,883 during the corresponding period a year ago. 
It has been authentically announced that the $1,000,000 
structure to replace the Plankinton Block will be started 
within the near future. Architects have completed plans 
for the erection of a $100,000 addition to a local knitting 


lant. 

While the lumber trade shows more life, plenty of im- 
provement during the next few weeks is expected. The 
sash and door plants and other woodworking concerns are 
buying mainly to satisfy their immediate wants, but the de- 
mands of the local building situation give a fairly active 
trade in hardwoods. Furniture manufacturing concerns 
still buy carefully, but a better demand from this source 
is expected later in the season. Farm implement manu- 
facturers here and about the State are placing better orders. 
Wholesalers say that retailers are not buying as readily as 
might be wished, but that it will be necessary for the aver- 
age dealer to place his orders soon, so that he may be in 
readiness for the building to be carried on this fall. Farm- 
ers are now through their harvesting work and as soon as 
threshing is completed it is expected that much delayed 
building about the State will be started. 

A Milwaukee architect is completing plans for the erec- 
tion of a factory for the John Schroeder Lumber Company, 
to be occupied by the Milwaukee Die Casting Company. The 
plant will be of brick and mill construction, two stories 
high and 50x60 feet in dimensions. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, has sus- 
pended night operations at its sawmill because of the in- 
ability to secure cars to transport the logs from its Taylor 
Rapids camps. The mill has been operating on both a day 
and night shift for the last three months. 

Sash and door and general interior finish manufacturing 
concerns of Green Bay report that business is as good if 
not better than at‘this time a year ago. Lumber dealers in 
that city are looking forward to a good fall trade. 

The new building code of Wisconsin, as revised and 
adopted by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission and pub- 
lished on August 21, will become effective in its revised 
form on September 20. The code will be published in 
— form for distribution by the industrial commis- 
sion. 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, of Mellen, Wis., 
is loading a large order of hemlock for exporting to Eng- 
land. ‘This material is to be used as insulation in the con- 
struction of packing houses. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Aug. 31.—Tigerton is to have a 
new wagon factory that will be started shortly by H. R. 
Swanke and Louis Boldig. They will erect a building 
and will manufacture the complete vehicles, even to molding 
the metal work. The firm will start building very soon. 

The last raft of pulpwood to be brought to Green Bay this 
season has arrived with the close of the month. The season 
is closing much earlier than usual owing to congestion in 
mill yards as well as to depressed business conditions. 

J. B. Jensen, of Manawa, and Alfred Johnson, of Waupaca, 
have purchased the Townsend tract of pine timber near 
Waupaca from Dr. Gayley, of Illinois, and under their con- 
tract will cut the timber within the next three years. This 





timber is one of the few remaining tracts of pine left in 
central Wisconsin. 

Log raisers along the Wolf River valley are receiving $6 
a thousand for delivering the logs to the mills. 


Newnes 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 31.—The Faust Lumber Com- 
pany, of Antigo, has completed its 1915 cut of logs this 
week after continuous operation since early in February. 
Close to 8,000,000 feet of lumber was sawed. 

Log raising on the Wolf River in the vicinity of New 
London has been taken up by a number of people and is be- 
coming a growing industry. Hundreds of millions of feet 
of excellent timber lie on the river bottom. 

Ten million feet of timber will be the season’s work of 
the Baraga Lumber Company and the Dollar Bay Lumber 
Company, according to L. G. Hillyer, head of both companies 
at Houghton, Mich. 

The machinery of the Glidden Veneer Company is being 
dismantled and shipped to Birchwood for utilization by a 
newly: organized company. 

The will of August Spies, of Marinette and Menominee, 


disposing of property estimated at $600,000, of which 
$550,000 is personal property and $50,000 real estate, has 
been filed in Menominee probate court. One-third of all 
property is left to the widow, Mrs. Gertrude Spies. The sum 
of $100,000 is left in trust for Arthur, one of the sons, 
The remainder of the fortune is divided equally among the 
remaining eight children with the exception that $10,000 
each is given to Mrs. Spies, Charles and T'rank, who are 


named as executors. 


LOUISIANA 















all the Quality 

originally put 

there by y 
Nature G, 


« e 
-PiaeTimbers 
Our “Hammond Quality” 
, also applies to all grades of our 
Rift Flooring %:""b:"4 Finish 
Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


. Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


(1.C.R.R.) |§Hammond, La. 
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LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us”’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 

We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonteans. La. 


Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 


Long Leaf ‘\ 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 




















POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., tones. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Materiul. 
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HARDWOODS 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








20 Million feet of 


Oak, Gum, 
Ash and Elm, 














Thoroughly seasoned, 
Bang up grades and 
Perfect Millwork 


We manufacture 40,000,000 
feet annually and our Gum is 
Kraetzer Cured. 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Mississippi. 


If you go to the Panama Pacific Exposition do not fail 
to see our moving picture exhibit in the Mississippi State 
Building—3200 feet of film in three reels. 

















Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


— Makers of 6 iW 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























Ask for our prices on 


L., el 


2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” 13”’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 

















A. W. Hill, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., was a caller at Chicago lumber offices this 
week. 

Roy H. Jones, of the D. W. Jones Lumber Company, 
Appleton, Wis., is in New York State, calling on his 
customers. 

W. T. McGuire, of Milwaukee, Wis., who represents 
the Rietbrock Land & Lumber Company, spent several 
days in Chicago this week. 

George W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Company, Appleton, Wis., was a Chicago visitor 
Wednesday of this week. 

J. H. Levisee, of Ironwood, Mich., representing the 
Scott & Howe Lumber Company, was a ealler at Chi- 
cago lumber offices one day this week. 


E. C. Robinson, lumberman of Lowellville, Ohio, passed 
through Chicago Thursday of this week on his way to 
San Francisco, to attend the Hoo-Hoo Annual. 


L. K. Baker, president and general manager of the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, Wis., spent 
several days in Chicago this week, on a selling trip. 

Fred R. Masten, the well known hardwood lumber 
dealer with offices 337 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 
returned this week from a trip to northern mill points. 

F. T. Boles, head of the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
Laflin Street, south of Twenty-second, Chicago, has 
been motoring through Michigan this week with his 
family. 

D. J. Norton, of the Norton Lumber Company, On- 
tonagon, Mich., was a visitor at Chicago lumber offices 
this week, and said that he thought that trade is on 
the uptrend. 


C. H. Donaldson, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, Rhinelander, Wis., paid Chicago one of his 
periodical visits this week, looking after the interests 
of his company. 

B. F. Dulweber, of the Dulweber Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spent several days in Chicago last 
week on a combination business and pleasure trip, 
having motored up from Cincinnati. 


The Arkla Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., has opened a Chicago office at 1830 
Insurance Exchange Building, in charge of J. F. 
Mingea, a gentleman who needs no introduction to the 
trade. 


Frank H. Burnaby, manager of the Hilgard Lumber 
Company, Chicago, left for Kansas City this week, 
where he will spend a day or two looking after business 
for his company, and then go to Denver, Colo., before 
returning home. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., returned last 
Saturday from a two weeks’ automobile trip in which 
he visited a number of northern mill points. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Ruth, and they reported having 
had a most enjoyable time. 


O. W. Brown, the timberland man of Seattle, Wash., 
has been spending a few days in Chicago and is going 
from here to visit old friends in Michigan. In speak- 
ing of the lumber industry Mr. Brown said that now 
was the time for timber buyers to pick up bargains on 
the Pacifie coast. 


W. J. Kessler, of the New Dells Lumber Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago on Tuesday. The 
New Dells Lumber Company operates an interior finish 
mill and Mr. Kessler said that since the settlement of 
the strike in Chicago the mill has been working over- 
time in efforts to fill orders on its books. 


Frank R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, Harvester Building, Chicago, re- 
turned Thursday of last week from a month’s vaca- 
tion spent at Lake Harbor, Mich. Thursday evening 
Mr. Gadd left for Huttig, Ark., the mill point of the 
concern, to start up the mill, which has been down 
for many months. 


E. W. Durant, jr., of the E. P. Burton Lumber Com- 
pany, Charleston, 8S, C., manufacturer of North Carolina 
pine lumber, was a visitor in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Durant said that he had heard considerable talk of 
improvement in the demand for longleaf pine and 
hoped that similar improvement might be found shortly 
in the North Carolina field. 


Secretary G. W. Jones and Secretary Emeritus 
George W. Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, are now comfortably 
domiciled in the new offices of the association on the 
thirteenth floor of the Manhattan Building. The offices 
were formerly on the west side of the fourteenth floor 
of the Manhattan Building, but are now on the east 
side of the thirteenth floor, where members of the asso- 
ciation and other visitors will always receive a hearty 
welcome. 


W. C. Lawton, head of the Lawton Lumber Com- 
pany, which has formerly maintained headquarters at 
Vancouver, B. C., opened offices in the Henry Building, 
Seattle, Wash., last week. Although the company 
still maintains an office in Vancouver the headquarters 
will hereafter be in Seattle. Before organizing the 
Lawton Lumber Company Mr. Lawton was connected 
with the Smith-Shannon Lumber Company, of Van- 
couver, and prior to that, before going to the Pacific 
coast, was with Charles M. Betts & Co., of Philadel- 





phia. Mr. Lawton will soon begin an extended trip 
through the East and middle West, returning to 
Seattle about November 15. 


T. A. Bradley, general manager of the Duluth Log 
Company, of Duluth, Minn., paid Chicago a visit last 
Wednesday and spent considerable time with T. A. 
Moore, who represents him in this territory. Mr. 
Bradley was under the impression that conditions are 
gradually improving, although he did not look for any 
big gain in the volume until after the first of the year. 


KE. E. Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber Company, 
Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago on a business trip this 
week. Mr. Heineman has succeeded George Robson 
as sales manager of the company. This concern is 
represented in Chicago by John J. Anderson & Co., 
829 Lumber Exchange Building. Mr. Anderson is 
thoroughly familiar with northern stocks and should 
prove a valuable representative for any company. 


Addison Stillwell, president of the Stillwell Lumber 
Company, Chicago, returned Thursday morning from a 
week’s trip in the South. Mr. Stillwell visited Bax- 
terville, Red Lick and Canton, Miss., the last named 
being the mill point of the Stillwell-Crosby Lumber 
Company. He reported having had a very nice trip 
and that he found everything to his satisfaction. He 
said the Stillwell-Crosby mill was running fifteen hours 
a day and accumulating fine stocks. 


I. Y. Mackintosh, of the Mackintosh-Truman Lum- 
ber Company, Seattle, Wash., arrived in Chicago Tues- 
day evening to spend a few days. On his way home 
the latter part of this week he will stop off at Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Mackintosh said that 
conditions were really improving in the West; that 
the millmen and wholesalers were beginning to co- 
operate, and the country through which he passed 
lobked most prosperous. He said crops were good and 
every one in his section of the country was under 
the impression that the visible improvement would 
hold. 





TO OPEN NEW YORK CITY OFFICE. 


R. S. Huddleston, president of the Huddleston-Marsh 
Lumber Company, of 2254-2266 Lumber Street, Chicago, 
left for New York Saturday of last week to open the 
company’s new eastern office at 1822 New Aeolian Halli, 
33 West Forty-second Street, New York City, at which 
point Mr. Huddleston will make his headquarters in the 
future, devoting his entire attention to the manufac- 
turing and wholesaling end of the business. 

The Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Company has ex- 





R. S. HUDDLESTON, NEW YORK CITY. 


panded its business to the point where it is now in 
position to handle any demand for mahogany lumber 
and veneers and fancy hardwoods in general. With 
recently acquired manufacturing facilities and arrange: 
ments insuring a supply of raw material it is now an 
important factor in the mahogany manufacturing busi- 
ness, in which Mr, Huddleston’s many years of experi- 
ence both as manufacturer and wholesaler have fitted 
him to succeed most admirably. 

The Chicago office and yard of the Huddleston-Marsh 
Lumber Company will be in charge of J. G. Marsh, 
secretary, and the company will continue to maintain 
efficient distributing facilities from Chicago as well 
as from its eastern headquartérs. 

The eastern office is now in full operation and pre- 
pared to handle any inquiries. 





ANOTHER ALLEGED SHARPER AT WORK. 


A cireular letter has been sent out to its members 
by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion advising them of the operations of a party who, 
representing himself to be W. H. Mathers, of Clifton 
Station, Va., had been calling upon some of the asso- 
ciation members telling a hard luck story and attempt- 
ing to borrow money for his return to Virginia. This 
party has already succeeded in securing money from 
lumbermen in Pittsburgh, Detroit and other cities, and 
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is probably en route to Chicago, if he has not already 

ached this city. He is described as being about 37 
years of age, slender, weighing about 150 to 160 
pounds, about six feet tall, with light complexion and 
with a strong southern accent. The National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association and those of its 
members who have loaned money to the party repre- 
senting himself to be W. H. Mathers have communi- 
cated with W. H. Mathers, of Clifton’ Station, Va., 
who has replied that someone is using his name and 
apparently working a fraud. Lumbermen are warned 
against the operation of this man and asked to be 
on the lookout for him. 





APPOINTED EASTERN SALES AGENT. 


The Hardwood Products Company, of Neenah, Wis., 
maker of the famous ‘‘ Neenadoor’’ quality of veneered 
doors, has placed Harrison A. Smith as manager and 
eastern sales agent in New York City, with headquar- 
ters in the Metropolitan Life Building, relieving O. 
Leon, who has been promoted to general sales manager 
of the Hardwood Products Company. 

Mr. Smith is a graduate of Princeton University 
and sinee leaving college has spent all of his time in 





HARRISON A. SMITH, OF NEW YORK CITY; 
Eastern Manager, Hardwood Products Company. 


the sash and door business with the Hardwood Prod- 
ucts Company, having acted as its representative in 
Canada. For some time he has been at the headquar- 
ters, serving in the capacity of special sales agent and 
having charge of the installation of the concern’s 
factory accounting and cost system, which is noted far 
and wide for its efficiency. Mr. Smith is also a director 
of the Hardwood Products Company. 





INTERINSURANCE EXCHANGE IS HIGHLY 
PROGRESSIVE. 


. Charles F. Simonson, manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange, Chicago, 
moved into his new office, 931 Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing, this week. Mr. Simonson is exceedingly pleased 
with the volume of business the Exchange has written 
since its inception. The Exchange began writing busi- 
ness February 15, with $654,312 at risk. In March in- 
surance was written to the amount of $259,890 and in 
April, $516,675, so that dn the first of May there was 
in force $1,430,877, with $24,141 gross premium income. 
This was the result of two and one-half months’ work. 
In May the amount written was $270,750; in June, 
$328,000, and in July, $402,250. To date the Exchange 
has written about $3,000,000 gross insurance. This 
Mr. Simonson considers a mighty good showing for the 
new organization. 

R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a communication sent 
out to the trade, says that he thinks that there is noth- 
ing he could add to this showing to make it more clear, 
as it is to the interest of all manufacturing lumber- 
men to support this movement—to create an interin- 
surance exchange to be operated solely in the interest 
and for the benefit of its subscribers. The Exchange, 
he said, asked for only a part of the lumbermen’s 
business. If this board were extended it would better 
conditions and make for benefits which would be 
lasting. 

Manager Simonson is sending out a communication 
to the presidents of the different associations, asking 
for their support. i 


DUTIES OF A NEW TRAFFIC MANAGER. 

OSHKOSH, WiIs., Sept. 1—F. W. Ducker of Cairo, IIL, 
has been engaged by the traffic bureau of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with 
headquarters in this city, to inaugurate and manage its 
newly created traffic department. My. Ducker, who ar- 
rived in Oshkosh Wednesday of this week, has spent the 
last three years as traffic manager for the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cairo, Ill., and comes highly recommended 
by officials of that organization. 

As explained briefly by Secretary Swan, a formidable 
task will face Mr. Ducker when he begins his work. 
The association contemplates an exhaustive exploitation 
of rate matters. His first duties will be to organize the 
traffic department and establish rate filing. After that 
the first principal work of the association will be under- 
taken, the preparation of material to be presented at 


hearings before the Interstate Commérce Commission. 
Mr. Ducker will act with A. L. Osborn, chairman of the 
traffic bureau, and Mr. Swan, secretary of” the associa- 
tion, in compiling freight rate data on lumber for refer- 
ence and discussion with the National association at 
Chicago, preliminary to presentation to the national com- 
merce body. 

This phase of the work is reported by Mr. Swan to 
be in its preliminary stages and it remains to be deter- 
mined just what data will be required and which mate- 
rial can be dispensed with. With that end in view 
statistics will be called for from members of the asso- 
ciation for comparison and elimination. Aside from this 
main project, the association has had several rate hear- 
ings before the commission suspended and its new traflic 
bureau will line up the data and statistics for readiness 
when the hearings are again called. Furthermore a 
study will be made of all rates affecting the members 
of the Northern Hemlock association. 

When these phases of the work are completed Mr. 
Dueker will audit freight bills for the members and pre- 
sent them in proper form and also attend to the collec- 
tions. Other duties will involve the compilation of freight 
books for the members as applying to their different 
localities. These will be centered from Wausau, the 
basic point of the association. The eastern rate book is 
now in press and when that is issued the western freight 
book will be undertaken. 





GONE BACK TO THE CYPRESS FIELD. 


J. A. Hilliard, recently manager of the silo department 
of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company in Kansas City, 
Mo., has returned to the cypress game. Mr. Hilliard 
has left Kansas City for Perry, Fla., where he will be 
sales manager for the Burton-Swartz Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the biggest cypress concerns in the coun: 
try. Mr. Hilliard is a native Kansas Citian and has 
spent several years in that city since leaving New 
Orleans, hence is very widely known among the lum- 
hermen there. He is regarded as one of the best in- 
formed cypress men in the business. 


GIVEN CHARGE OF CHICAGO OFFICE. 


Effective September 1 the Chicago office of the 
Babeock Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
placed in charge of Charles 8. B. Smith, who will repre- 
sent the company’s interests in northern Illinois, west- 
ern Michigan and southern Wisconsin, with headquar- 
ters 1560 McCormick Building. Mr. Smith is well and 
favorably known to the hardwood trade in this terri- 
tory, having served several of the northern concerns 
in the capacity of representative here. 

Mr. Smith is to the manner born, having grown up 
in the lumber business. His father at one time owned 
and operated a sawmill at Stony Creek, Ont., in which 
young Smith began the game. From there he went into 








CHARLES S&S. B. SMITH, CHICAGO; 
Representing Babcock Lumber Company. 


the retail lumber field in North Dakota, following 
which he represented the Turtle Lake Lumber Com- 
pany and the Vilas County Lumber Company in this 
territory on a commission basis. He then joined the 
forces of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, of 
Rhinelander, Wis,, with which he remained until his 
present affiliation. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From August 27 to August 31, inclusive, eleven ves- 
sels brought 5,411,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—973,000 
feet—was carried by the steamer Herman H. Hettler, 
from Two Harbors, Minn. The next largest - cargo— 
745,000 feet—came on the steamer Interlaken, from 
Duluth, Minn. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as. follows: 

August 27—Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 395,000 feet. 

August 28—Str. W. J. Carter, Arthurs Bay, Ont., and 
Marinette, Wis., 220,000 feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Harbor 
Springs, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. 8. M. Stephenson, Thorice, 
Ont.; 587,000 feet. 

Angust 29-—-Str. Albert Soper; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
319,000 feet. 

_ August 30—Sch. Interlaken, Duluth, Minn., 745,000 feet ; 
Str. Herman H. Hettler, Two Harbors, Minn., 973,000 feet ; 
Str. T. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 402,000 feet. 

August 31—Str. S. J. Tilden, ‘Thessalon, Ont., 720,000 
feet; Str. Louis. Pahlow, Nahma, Mich., 400,000 feet; Sch. 
Delta, Marinette, Wis., 300,000 feet. 





earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 





HARDWOODS 


on Hek Grate REG Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in the 
sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 


only by the natural superioricy of our 


7 St. Francis Basin Red Gum. 


If you are in need of Finish, Trim, Panel or 
Door Stock we want an opportunity to quote 


you. 
We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons, 


Mills and Office: Post Office and Teleg. Sta. 
| QUIGLEY, ARK. HETH, ARK. bf 














Maple and Birch 
Is all the name implies and is the 


kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 





} We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associati 








E.. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kic 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 











POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 
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Brand 
Oak Flooring 


is all the name implies. 
Made for exacting custom- 

ers from unusually high grade 
virgin timber and shipped in 
straight cars or mixed with 


Quartered and Plain Oak 
Air or Kiln Dried in all thicknesses 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 











a Y 
Buyers of Oak Trim 


Find Us Well Equipped 


to supply their needs satisfactorily for we 
specialize in Hardwood and make the 
famous 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is un- 
usually high, our prices are no higher 
than many lines much inferior—due to 
our methods of manufacture. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 














Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. - 


RED OAK 


All Grades and Thicknesses — specializing 
Arkansas River Bottom Red Oak. 











Also attractive prices on one-half 
million feet of 


1” No. 1 & 2 Sona 
And inquiries solicited for 
Log Run Cottonwood 


of which we have over 2,000,000 
feet in stock. 
Thane Lumber Company 


“hae” Arkansas City, Ark. 




































i We are going to put 1] 
Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 


quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists.and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 








x S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





WALTER S. PADDOCK.—Milwaukee and a score of 
cities in Wisconsin, including Oshkosh, mourn the death 
of Walter S. Paddock, one of the leading sash and door 
manufacturers of the country, who passed away August 
29 at his home, 719 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Paddock was president of the Cream City Sash & 
Door Co., of Milwaukee, and of the Iroquois Door Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. He was also vice president of the Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’ Bank and a trustee of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. He had suffered 
from an attack of severe iilness more than a year ago, 
but recovered and was considered to be in good health 
until recently. A sudden attack of the old malady neces- 
sitated an operation from which he failed to recover. 
He was nearly 52 years of age, having been born at 
Ripon, Wis., October 13, in 1863. He passed his early life 
at Markesan, near Ripon, but his first business venture 
in the lumber field was at Neenah, Wis. He next moved 
to Grand Rapids, on the Wisconsin River in Wood County, 
and was there given the responsibility of managing the 
Sherry Lumber Co., then controlled by his uncle, Henry 
Sherry. It was there that he demonstrated his keen 
executive ability that made his business life a success. 
In 1890 he undertook his first big business enterprise, 
organizing the Cream City Sash & Door Co., with which 
he remained until his death. His first copartners in the 
business were J. W. Cameron and Henry Sherry. Besides 
his affiliation with large business enterprises already re- 





THE LATE WALTER S. PADDOCK. 


ferred to Mr. Paddock found time to give attention to 
the social side of life. He was an ardent golfer and was 
a member of the Blue Mound Country Club at Milwaukee, 
as well as of the Town club. Fraternally he was most 
prominently connected with the Masonic order, having 
been a member of Ivanhoe commandery and LaFayette 
lodge. Religious zeal was not a stranger to his versatile 
personality and he was a member of the Grand Avenue 
Congregational Church and a trustee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Paddock is survived by his widow, who was Miss 
Belle Munger, of Oshkosh, and four children, Donald M., 
Walter S. jr., John and Harriet Paddock. Donald M. 
Paddock is a resident of Buffalo, where he represented 
his father with the Iroquois Door Co. The remains were 
sent to Markesan, Wis., for interment. 


WILLIAM M. ANDREWS.—A prominent lumberman 
of New Bethlehem, Pa., William M. Andrews, died 
August 19 at the age of 56. Mr. Andrews was born in 
New Bethlehem and was a son of the late Charles E. 
Andrews, sr. He. was the owner of the C. E. Andrews’ 
Sons Department Store and was active in the manage- 
ment. He was also a director of the First National Bank, 
the C. E. Andrews Lumber Company and the Citizens’ 
Water Company, of New Bethiehem, the Sligo National 
Bank, of Sligo, Pa.; the Raine-Andrews Lumber Com- 
pany and the Glady & Alpena Railroad Company, of 
Evenwood, W. Va., and was largely interested in the 
Meadow River Lumber Company, of Rainelle, W. Va. 
He was a member of the First Baptist Church, of New 
Bethlehem. He is survived by his widow and the follow- 
ing children: Mrs. Edgar K. Shumaker, Harry E. An- 
drews, Percy C. Andrews, Tom T. Andrews and Carl W. 
Andrews, all of New Bethlehem, also his mother, Mrs. 
Catherine Andrews, a sister, Mrs. M. J. McEnteer and a 
brother F. L. Andrews, of New Bethlehem. 

















MRS. OLIVER O. AGLER.—A daughter’s sacrifice to 
save the life of her mother through a blood-transfusion 
operation proved futile when Mrs. Oliver O. Agler, of 
Geneva, IIll., widow of the late well known lumberman, 
Oliver O. Agler, passed away at the Augustana Hospital 
in Chicago, August 26, just four months to a day follow- 
ing the sudden death of her husband. Mrs. Agler was 
Miss Bessie E. Steele, of Plymouth, Ind., and was united 
in marriage to Mr. Agler in 1892. Of this union one 
daughter was born, Katherine, about 20 years old, who is 
now mourning the death of both her mother and father. 
Mr. Agler was a member of the firm of Upham & Agler, 
Chicago, which business is being continued under that 
same name. He was a charter member of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and in 1908 was unani- 
mously elected president of that body, serving two years. 
He was also a member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
eee States and a member of a number of local 
clubs. 

Mrs. Agler was a true mother and was devoted to her 
home and family. The death of her husband was a great 
shock to her and hastened her demise. Funeral services 
were held in Geneva, August 28 and the remains of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Agler were taken to their former home, 
Plymouth, Ind., for burial. 





MRS. ALMEDA PENDLETON.—Widow of Charles 
Pendleton and mother of Frank R. Pendleton, a lumber- 
man, logger and timberland owner of Everett, Wash., 
died August 24 at her home in Everett, from injuries 
received in an automobile accident when the car in which 
she was riding with her son-in-law, L. L. Crosby, vice 
—— and cashier of the First National Bank at 

verett, was run into by a small automobile. She lived 
but an hour after the accident. Mrs. Pendleton had 
lived in Everett many years and was highly respected .by 
a large circle of friends. Frank R. Pendleton is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Pendleton & Gilkey, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and is president of the Pendleton Timber Com- 
pany, of Oregon. 


GILBERT J. FLANDERS.—Another of Wisconsin's 
early day timber cruisers passed away August 26 in the 
death, at Oconto, of Gilbert J. Flanders, aged 80 years. 
Mr. Flanders was born at Norfolk, N. Y., and in 1854 
moved west, settling at Oconto, where he resided there- 
after. He worked for the Holt & Balcom Lumber Com- 
pany for many years and continued in that occupation 
until failing eyesight compelled him to retire. His widow 
and one son, Ralph G. Flanders, manager of the George 
Holt Lumber Company at Penetang, Ontario, and one 
daughter survive. 





SILAS W. SHERWOOD.—Secretary and treasurer of 
the H. F. Benton Lumber Company, of Cortland, N. Y., 
died at his home in that city August 20 at the age of 56. 
Mr. Sherwood went to Cortland in 1879 and when the 
Benton Lumber Company was organized and incorpor- 
ated in 1899, Mr. Sherwood was made secretary and 
treasurer, which position he had held ever since. He 
was prominent in municipal business organizations. He 
is survived by his widow and one brother, James D. 
Sherwood, of Cortland. 


WILLIAM HENRY BAXTER.—A native of Quincy, 
Mass., and for the last thirty years a resident of East 
Orange, N. J., William Henry Baxter, New York manager 
of the Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., died August 29 
at his home in East Orange. Mr. Baxter was the New 
York manager of the Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. for 
the last thirty-five years and had a wide acquaintance 
among the members of the lumber trade. He is survived 
by his widow and by one son, Irving S. Baxter. He was 
a veteran of the Civil War and the body wul be taken 
to Boston for burial, where lie many of his comrades who 
were in his old rigiment. 


__ f 
J. E. NOSTROM.—A pioneer lumberman and a member 
of J. E. Nostrom & Sons, of Strandell, Wash., J. E. Nos- 
trom, died at his home in that city last week at the age 
of 68. He was the founder and head of the Nostrom Mill 
Co., later succeeded by J. E. Nostrom & Sons, which he 
established about fifteen years ago. 


HERMAN LAVONNE.—A sawmill operator, Herman 
Lavonne, located about three miles west of Slate Spring, 
Miss., was almost instantly killed August 27 when the 
saw in the mill broke and a piece of the steel was 
thrown with terrific force, striking him on the head. 





DR. E. A. LAWBAUGH.—One of the best woodsmen, 
as well as a prominent physician, Dr. E. A. Lawbaugh, 
died Tuesday, August 31 at 2:30 p. m: at St. Luke’s 
Hospital from blood poisoning, at the age of 42. The re- 
mains were taken to Calumet, Mich., last Wednesday 
= io be interred in the family lot on Friday, Septem- 

er 3. 

Dr. Lawbaugh had a wide acquaintance with the cap- 
italists who invested in timberlands, having operated 
under the name of Brayton & Lawbaugh (Ltd.). He 
studied medicine at Yale and after graduating came to 
Chicago, where he practised for some time as assistant 
at the Rush Medical College. In 1900 he went West and 
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became connected with Mr. Brayton, as above mentioned. 
For the last fifteen years he estimated some of the best 
timber tracts of the country. At the time of Mr. Bray- 
ton’s death, in 1912, Mr. Lawbaugh moved from Portland, 
Ore., where another office was a eg as Brayton & 
Gardner, to Chicago, to take full charge of the busi- 
ness. 

Two or three weeks ago Mr. Lawbaugh’s health began 
to fail but he did not pay particular attention to it and 
og Moi call medical aid until last Friday, when it was 
00 2. 


L. W. WESTON.—One of the oldest lumberman of 
Maine, L. W. Weston, of Skowhegan, died August 20 
aged 90 years. Mr. Weston had lived in Skowhegan ali 
his life and his opinion on any matter of vital interest 
to the town was always sought. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


The Louisville Cooperage Company, of Louisville, Ky., 
has bought a goes sized white oak timber boundary lying 
along Elk Creek, Ky. According to an announcement large 
stave mills will be installed and the timber developed. 

The estate of David Ward has sol(_ to W. D. Young & Co., 
of Bay City, Mich., parcels G and K of the Ward Estate 
reer wong J to 4,000 acres, containing 23,000,000 feet of 

a 








standing hardwood located in Antrim County. The logs will 
be taken by rail to the Young & Co. mill in Bay City for 
manufacture. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The plant of W. A. Mathews 
« Sons Co. has been acquired by the Border City Stave 
Co., with W. A. Mathews manager. The plant will be 
operated at full capacity. . 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Frank P. Flint has suc- 
ceeded Harry Chandler as president of the Los Angeles 
Lumber Co., and W. P. Jeffries has succeeded Stoddard 
Jess as treasurer. 

CONNECTICUT. Stratford—The Stratford Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $3,000. 

FLORIDA. Bartow—The Bartow Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the Ellis Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago offices of the Ore- 
gon Lumber Co. are now located at 1831 Lumber 
Exchange Building, with N. H. Huey continuing in 
charge of same. 

KANSAS. Emporia—S. N. Parker has been succeeded 
by the Smith Lumber Co. 

Eureka—E. W. Hanson is out of the lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Nowlin Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Oil States Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The copartnership of Wil- 
liam D. Gill and Edward P. Gill has been dissolved and 
a corporation formed under the name of William D. 
Gill & Son (Inc.), with Edward P. Gill, president and 
John A, Calhoun, vice president and treasurer. The new 
company has acquired all of the property and assets of 
the former copartnership and will continue the business 
formerly conducted under that copartnership. 

MINNESOTA. Hazel-Holt-Middle River-Radium—The 
Hanson & Barzen Milling Co. has been succeeded by the 
Winton-Nichols Lumber Co., having a purchasing depart- 
ment at Thief River Falls. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—The George-Briggs Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the George Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Alder—The Buford Mercantile Co. has 
been succeeded by Leinenweber & Powell. 

NEBRASKA. Howell—The Crowell Lumber & Grain 
an a? been succeeded by the Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

nc.). 

Nemaha—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by W. A, Johnson. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Peterboro—The H. B. Needham 
— Co. has been succeeded by the Needham Basket 

0. 
NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—The Electric Launch Co. 
has been succeeded by the Elco Co. 

Garfield—William Gerritsen has sold his interest in the 
Gerritson & Stewart Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK.—New York—Since last March the former 
Colonial Lumber Co. has been operated under the name 
of the G. F. Farrell Lumber Corporation, having incor- 
porated under that name to manufacture and wholesale 
lumber, with offices at 30 Church Street. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Ambrose—The Kulaas Lumber Co. 
has sold out. 

OREGON. Sheridan—The Sheridan Timber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Sheridan Lumber Co. 

Sutherlin—George A. Paton’ has been succeeded by the 
Sutherlin Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Dennison Lum- 
ber Co. is out of business... 

Philadelphia—J. S. Smith has been succeeded by Rus- 
sell & Smith. : at 

Philadelphia—Robert F. Whitmer has withdrawn as 
president of William Whitmer & Sons (Inc.). 

Philadelphia—William R...Taylor has removed his 
offices to the Lincoln Building. 

UTAH. Milford—W..C.. Earhart has withdrawn from 
the Milford: Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON, Malden—The Potlatch Lumber Co. is 
closing out. --- 

Blaine—The. Blaine Manufacturing Co. has acquired 
the shingle mill owned here by William Whitmer & Sons, 
of Philadelphia. The Blaine company will overhaul the 
plant and begin operating it within the next month. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


_ ALABAMA. Mobile—Albert L. Potter (Inc.) (to deal 
in lumber products). 

CALIFORNIA. Orange—Cameron Car Co. (to manu- 
facture railroad ‘cars). 

INDIANA. Jasper—Jasper Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture and sell wood and timber products), author- 
ized capital $40,000; Joseph John, A. M. Bohnert and L. J. 
Eckstein. 

IOWA. Essex—Essex Lumber & Fuel Co., authorized 
capital $40,000. 

KANSAS. Randolph—Union Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated, 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Harve M. Wheeler Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; Harve M. Wheeler, Rush Cul- 
ver and A. Arent. 

MAINE. Farmington—Willows Co. (to_deal in timber- 
lands ete.), authorized capital $10,000; E. E. Richards, 
Rose L. Richards and Kenneth A. Rollins. 

MONTANA. Saco—The Birum-Nelson Co. has incor- 
porated. 

NEBRASKA. Howell—Farmers’ Lumber Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Silo & Implement Factory (Inc.). 

OHIO. Cleveland—Forest City Wrecking & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Arthur E. Berke, Herman 
Kohn, Eugene Boker, Mathias Berke and Joseph E. Klein. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — Edmundson Mattson 
Co., authorized capital $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Consolidated Building Material 
Co. has incorporated. ‘ 

' ~~ Business Equipment Co. has incor- 
orated. 
ssh eene Point—W. P. Furniture Co., authorized capital 
pou, . 





WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—McKendree Logging 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; R. G. Welsh, W. W._ Wil- 
peor B. D. Truslow, W. B. Donnally, jr. and J. W. 
Adams, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


_BRITISH COLUMBIA. Grand  Forks—Grand Forks 
a & Hardware Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital 
«1 ancouver-—Sardis Shingle Co., authorized capital 
Vancouver—Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $200,000. 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—J. G. Clark &.Son will 
erect a hardwood mill with a daily capacity of between 
40,000 and 50,000 feet of lumber. 

Gould—The Maus-Leatherman Hardwood Co. has 
installed machinery preparatory to opening its mills 
September 15. 

Noble Lake—James Gould will rebuild sawmill recently 
burned. ? 

Waldo—J. C. Love will rebuild burned planing mill. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—The Iatt Lumber Co. (Ltd.) is 
planning to remodel its mill so as to engage in the manu- 
facture of hardwood lumber. The company will build 
a tram road. 

MINNESOTA. Fairbanks—Wahlsten & Sons are plan- 
ning to place a lath mill on their holdings at this place. 

Duluth—The American Forest Products Co. will erect 
a large novelty and toy factory in West Duluth. 

OREGON: Bend—The Brooks-Scanlon Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will begin construction of a sawmill with 
an annual sawing capacity of 50,000,000 feet of lumber. 

VIRGINIA. Fredericksburg—A. T. Quick, of Lynch- 
burg, will install equipment to manufacture cedar lumber. 








CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Wharton+-The boilers of the Burgess 
sawmill were wrecked by an explosion recently, causing 
a loss of $5,000. 

FLORIDA. Paxton—August 19 fire destroyed the 
planing mill and stock sheds, engine, boilers and tanks 
of the Florala Saw Mill Co. The loss has been estimated 
at_ $50,000, which is covered partly by insurance. 

Miami—The J. A. McDonald Co.’s yards were swept 
by fire recently. The loss is covered by insurance. 

MAINE. Brownville—The United States Pegwood & 
Shank Co. suffered a loss of about $40,000 by fire August 
25, when the peg mill with stock of completed pegs and 
shanks was destroyed. The loss is covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Medford—T. E. Littlefield’s lum- 
ber yard was visited by fire August 27, which caused 
damage estimated at $10,000. Insured. 

MICHIGAN. Boyne City—The flooring and planing 
mill plant of the W. H. White Co. was aestroyed by 
fire August 27. The total loss is estimated at $300,000, 
which is covered by insurance of about $75,000. Mill 
No. 1 was saved. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—The planing mill of Duff & 
Hetzler was destroyed August 27 by fire that caused a 
total loss estimated at $100,000, which is covered by 
insurance. 

NEW YORK. Clinton—The saw and planing mill 
owned by Robert C. Brockway was destroyed by fire 
recently. The loss is covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Bend—August 25 fire in the yard of the 
Bend Company destroyed 5,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
mill plant was saved. The Bend Company is owned 
jointly by the Brooks-Scanlon and Gipson interests of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and the C. Mueller Lumber Co., of 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Portland—The Plant of the Portland Sash & Door Co. 
was destroyed by fire August 27; loss about $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The plant of the West End 
Woodworking Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$10,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Over 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
owned by the Wolf, River Lumber Co. burned August 26 
at the company’s siding near Monico. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. . 








NEW VENTURES. 





FLORIDA. Riverdale—The Bryant Smith Timber Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock of $20.000. 

GEORGIA. Rays Mill—The Clements Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the manufacture of lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Roodhouse—The Peter Vredenburgh Lum- 
1 is opening a yard, having headquarters at Spring- 


IOWA. Algona—J. A. Hamilton is opening a hardwood 
lumber yard. 

KANSAS. Eureka—L. F. Reed & Co. y 
the retail lumber business. ° sieiciiias ahaa 

MINNESOTA. Princeton—E. S. Starkenburg is open- 
ing a yard. 

MISSOURI. Williamsville—The Long Hand & Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lilesville—The Fogle Bros. Co. 
recently began the planing mill business with branch at 
Winston-Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—James D. Johnson has en- 
tered the wholesale lumber business at 1725 Sassafras 
Street, handling hemlock and yellow pine. 

Philadelphia—W., R. Taylor recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

Shippensburg—The Crooks-Beiter Lumber Co. recently 
began manufacturing lumber. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—C. B. Colborn recently be- 
gan manufacturing and wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

Memphis—Ben J. Davis has entered the wholesale hard- 
wood lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—W. D. Van Note recently 
began the retail lumber business. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











Nrw York, Sept. 1.—United Lumber Co.; petition in 
bankruptcy, with schedules showing liabilities of $3,757 
and no assets. 





GREEN Bay, WIs., Sept. 1—Green Bay Show Case Works; 
petition in bankruptcy. 





RocuHEster, N. Y., Sept. 2—George P. Bortle Co.; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 





Peuzer, S. C., Sept. 1—West Pelzer Lumber Co.; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 





What Does it Cost You 
to Put on a New Cable? 


Every time you put a new rope on a loader 
or skidder, you are spending time and labor, 
and your logs stop moving. 

Did you ever figure out just what this 
time, labor, and delay actually cost in dollars 
and cents? 

Whatever the cost is, it must be added to 
the original price of the rope in order to 
determine correctly the rope cost per thou- 
sand feet of logs handled. 


HERCULES 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Red Strand Wire Rope 


is made to give maximum service, rather 
than to sell for a minimum price. 


Because of its durability it saves the ex- 
pense of frequent rope changes, and conse- 
quently it is more economical in the end 
than a ‘‘cheap”’ rope. 


Why not make the saving? 


58 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 


New York 
Salt Lake City 














A Big Proposition 


It certainly was some proposition to get 
out anew High Speed Knife as good as we 
had to have to keep up our reputation of 
10 to 50 per cent better 


But We Did It. 


Now we want to show you. Do you 


want to save money? Then — 


Write Us Today. 
The L. & I. J. White Co., coiatast. Buffalo, N.Y. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honers Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition —_—_ooOoO 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


DO OROP FORGINGS Daily ft 
AXES-LOGGING TOOL ove prehid 3500 Axes & Tools 





‘““THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
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PAINTS AND PRESERVERS 























Old Belts 


the life of an old 
belt and the cost of a 
new one, give it the 


C.Q D. cure—Convenient, Quick 
and Dependable treatment with 


DIXON’S 


SOLID 
Belt Dressing 


Dependable, because it never 
clogs, hardens, nor injures the belt. 
Quick, because of its immediate 
effect. Convenient, because of its 
bar shape that just fits the hand. 
Booklet No. 207-0 upon request. 


Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 0-13 





SRPUMMUNTNOAITAUUU UT 


Help Your Sales 


When you sell some lumber ask your customer if he does 
not want to get double his money’s worth out of the lumber. 
Show him how he can doso by treating it with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. This wonderful preparation goes into 
the wood, keeps out the moisture and decay and makes the 
timbers last two and three times as long. 


Reeves 





is easy to apply and requires no apparatus or heating. It 
penetrates the wood. Over 75% of it is coal tar creosote. 
You can sell it easily, because it will save your customers 
money. It will also make you an extra profit. We need 
an exclusive agency in each town. We would like to have 
you represent us in your town. Write for samples and 
literature and learn how you can help make your sales 
larger. 


The Reeves Company 












MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Treated Built 
with by 


"Ree ves” 
Wood 


Preserver 


Bowe 
Z br. Cc 
Bowie 
Good for Za. 


So years 














HYMENEAL 


HITT-BRONAUGH.—Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hitt, of De- 
catur, Ala., whose wedding was announced in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, passed through 
Jacksonville, Fla., August 28, en route to New York and 
Montreal, on their honeymoon. Mr. Hitt, who is presi- 
dent of the H. H.’Hitt Lumber- Company, of Decatur, 
Ala., and president of the Decatur Navigation Company 

















MR. AND MRS. H. H. HITT. 


(The Hitt Line), was united in marriage August 24 to 
Miss H. Bronaugh, of Madison, Ala. He is one of the 
largest hardwood operators in the South and operates a 
chain of five mills. His company owns large timber 
holdings and a fleet of boats, including three first class 
freight and passenger steamers, three derrick boats and 
thirty barges, operating on the Tennessee River. 


CURTAIN-TRAINOR.—Joseph H. Curtin, of Madison, 
Wis., a well known member of the lumber trade of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and Miss Kate Trainor, daughter 
of Mrs. Charles Trainor, also of Madison, were united 
in marriage in that city August 31. Miss Trainor was 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1909 and 
has been very popular in University circles, Where her 
brilliancy and many personal charms have endeared her 
to numerous friends. Mr. Curtin was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1907. He was very active 


in athletics during his college days and played on the 
Champion Foot-ball Team of 1906. For the last eight 
years Mr. Curtin has been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness and for several years he has been sales representa- 
tive for the Northland Pine Company, of Minneapolis. 
The young couple left immediately after the ceremony 
on a honeymoon trip on the Great Lakes, after which 
they will reside in Madison. 





HAUPTMAN-DUVAL.—Sidney M. Hauptman, secre- 
tary of the Charles R. McCormick Company, of San 
Francisco, Cal., surprised his friends by marrying, Aug- 
ust 26, Mrs. Belle Aiken Duval. Mr. and Mrs. Hauptman 
left the same evening for New York City, where they will 
spend a few days, and then will make a honeymoon tour 
of the East. On their return they will reside in Oakland. 
The bride, who has been a resident of San Francisco for 
some time, was brought up in Bay City, Mich., which 
was Mr. Hauptman’s boyhood home. Mr. Hauptman is 
a son of George N. Hauptman, who was a well known 
lumberman in Saginaw, Mich., before he retired and re- 
moved to New York. 

Sidney M. Hauptman went to the Pacific coast about 
fifteen years ago with his brother, George D. Hauptman, 
and has since been prominently identified with the lum- 
ber business in San Francisco. Some years ago he be- 
came a member of the Charles R. McCormick Company, 
which has had a ‘rapid growth and has important affilia- 
tions with other corporations operating sawmills, lumber 
yards and steamer lines in California and Oregon. He 
is president of the Hauptman Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco. 

RADFORD-McBRIDE.—Edward VP. Radford, manager 
of the Hibbing Lumber Company, a subsidiary of the 
Radford & Wright Company, of Duluth, Minn., and a son 
of Charles W. Radford, of Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., was united in marriage to Miss Irene McBride, 
August 25, at the home of her parents in New Albany, 
Ind. The attendants at the wedding were the father and 
mother of the groom, of Oshkosh, Miss Phyllis Radford, 
of Oshkosh, and Donald Radford, of Duluth, Minn., who 
acted as groomsman. 


LOEFFLER - FORSTER. — Miss Gertrude Forster, 
daughter of Charles G. Forster, president of the M. Hilty 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and Frank Loef- 
fler, also of Milwaukee, will be united in marriage Sep- 
tember 22.. ‘The ceremony will be followed by a wedding 
dinner at the Deutscher club. Miss Forster will be at- 
tended by her sister, Miss Viola Forster, as maid of honor 
and Oscar Loeffler will be best man. 


SCHULTZ-ROGERS.—Joseph A. Schultz, of Deerbrook, 
Wis., superintendent of the Flanner-Steger Land & Lum- 
ber Company, and Miss Emily A. Rogers were married 
recently at Deerbrook. 








HAVEMEYER-MACLEAN.—The marriage of Theo- 
dore A. Havemeyer and Miss Jeannette Aileen MacLean, 
of Vancouver, B. C., took place in St. Paul’s Church, 
Vancouver, August 11. Mr. Havemeyer is engaged in 
the lumber business in Vancouver. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 

The volume of demand since September 1 has been 
more steady with Chicago yardmen than for some time. 
Some of them are even looking for extra teams. There 
is more confidence in the market and demand is ex- 
pected to expand gradually until real winter weather 
shall put a stop to outdoor construction. Country 
trade also is increasing; retailers are stocking up 
preparatory to the opening of fall trade. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 28 were 53,568,000 feet, against 40,140,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from January.1 to August 28, 1915, amounted to 1,387,- 
194,000 feet, a decrease of 139, 066, 000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period ‘last year. Shipments 
for the week ended August 28 were 19,842,000 feet, an 
increase of 551,000 feet compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1914. Total shipments from January 1 to 
August 28, 1915, were 710,289, 000 feet, 1,640,000 feet 
more than was shipped from Chicago during the same 
period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the week show a 
decrease of 3,081,000 as compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1914, while total receipts from January 1 
to. August 28, 1915, were less by 15,598,000 than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last’ year. Shipments 
of. shingles for the week increased 315,000 compared 
with the same week last year, while total shipments 
from January 1 to August 28, 1915, were 50,244,000 
more than in the corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago 
soard of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 28. 





Lumber Shingles. 
SEO: 3445. cnVG sao haw eee 53,568,000 9,215,000 
CE rer ren er ere oh, 40,149,000 12,296,000 
ie So oir ue een aa ~~" 
ee, ee ee ee nr aS eae 3,081,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 28. 








Lumber Shingles. 
BOGS chek veuss devas oko ,387,194,000 315,615,000 
SORE ar esa hare sane Soe 1, 1'596'260" 000 331,213,000 
oe ae ee “139,066,000 15,598, 000 

SHIPMENTS-—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 28. _ 

Lumber Shingles. 
NS pistes wie \nidnemt es = Sie aioe 19.842,000 6,993,000 
1) a ee ee ey eee _19, 291, 000 (45, 678, "000 


SRPRORRO. 6 ois ae csi ne bine s 551, 000 315, 000 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 28. 
Lumber Shingles. 
BERNE ria ot Sie wees as os le sea ee 710,289,000 235,802,000 
PURME s, Seyictows wes eta wis oes kere nee 708,649,000 185,558,000 
NATURES cacy tna take ve oe 1,640,000 50,244,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended August 28, 1915.........5ee eee 5,090,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended September 1 were: 


CLAss— ‘ No. Value. 
eS ee eee eT eee 9 §$ 5,750 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 100 301,700 





5,000 and under LT Uae ar ee 43 272,300 
10,000 and under OI 5.0 pos See en 21 269,200 
25,000 and under PUAOI sie sis:5 coh 3% 9 308,000 
50,000 and under CCAS epee cee 6 341, 500 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, 10-story con- 

(CTEHS AR Bile MOLE a <5 ook v0 5 0 bs 0:9 s 107 1 600,000 
Armour & Co., 7-story brick and con- 

ore Pa oe cr fis ey Seen 1 - 325,000 
Rattinnebe & Ohio Railroad, Chicago 

Terminal, 2-story brick roundhouse 
PUNE RISD ole cade vs 5516, ais swe ne ate wine eles 1 245,000 
Cong Khebath Jacob, brick church..... 1 100,000 
Sol Rubin, 2-story brick theater........ 1 100,000 

STM TABS og che co ies 6 14 ber vas IS Oia. 9/8 1983 $ 2,868,450 
Average valuation for week............ aoe 14,862 
IGUBRIS: ECVAGIS WORK 6 ac is:00 0.010400 6090 176 2,156,775 
Average valuation previous week....... ateie rs 12,254 
Totals corresponding week 1914....... 122 1,244,550 
Totals January 1 to eee Dl 1, 1915. 4,890 57,034,357 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 3,048 60,473,695 
Totals corresponding period 1913 preeene arte 6,990 60,736,400 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5,910 60,376,610 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,239 81,903,210 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,309 57,224,885 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6,639 61,640,195 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,186 39,971,545 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,869 46,179,845 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 5,859 46,630,487 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The market is a little firmer. Some whole- 
salers report that the volume of business exceeds that of 
last year at this date. Low grade stock is fairly active. 
Mixed cars predominate, however, showing that country 
retailers are sorting up their stocks. Pattern lumber is 
in good request. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Movement of low grade boards is 
the leading feature of the pine market here. Railroads 
have been brisk buyers and users of cull stock all seem 
to be getting into the market to aveid being caught by 
shortage or rising prices on such stock. There is a fair 
amount of retail trade, though the country yards are 
doing nothing while harvest is on. They seem to be 
getting ready for trade with the idea that there is to be 
a first class fall business when it starts, and they need 
to get ready for it before the railroads become too badly 
blocke@ with the grain movement. A better feeling is 
prevalent and white pine manufacturers believe there 
will be a return next year to a stronger basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—White pine trade slowly improves, 
though there is not as much business as usual at this 
time. Some pattern stock is sold but it is called quiet 
with most wholesalers. Prices remain about as 
unchanged with some close figuring required to get any 
large order that may develop. The most firmness is in 
the lower grades but demand for them is not large. Box 
business is on about the same basis as it was a month 
ago. 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—Demand is slightly better but there 
is a substantial improvement in inquiries; prices, how- 
ever, move slowly and wholesalers are not encouraged 
over the immediate prospect of betterment in that 
respect. Retail yards buy sparingly but their orders 
show up. well in the aggregate although it is difficult 
to add much to former quotations. ; 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. On the average a fair vol- 
ume of business is being booked. 


The last month is re- 
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‘ed by some dealers as having been fully as good as 
gust of last year, while others hold that it was 
beter and still others are disposed to report a smaller 
volume of business. The lower grades are the strongest 
seliers, While occasionally encouraging orders for better 
grades are received. Stocks are in as good supply as 
usual at this time of year and dealers say that much 
more is available at upper lake ports when needed. 
Prices hold firm on the grades in better demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand is moving along in an even 
manner. The best feature viewed from the dealer’s 
standpoint is that prices hold better than for other lines 
and, as a matter of fact, show steadiness that is some- 
what remarkable considering all conditions. Prices are 
unchanged. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York, N. Y.—A slight improvement is beginning 
to be reported. Buying last week was more pronounced 
in the shape of several good sized orders but there 
is a decided tendency to hold off as long as possible. 
Inquiries are good and if only a small percentage of 
the business figured on were booked the situation would 
be satsifactory. There has been a good demand for 
export movement to South America, but the volume on 
the whole has not been large enough to have an appre- 
ciable effect on available mill stocks or to improve 
prices. 


Boston, Mass.—Production of eastern spruce is reduced 
in about the same proportion that demand is improving, 
with the natural result that sellers are becoming more 
confident about values. This change in feeling about 
the price of dimension has been developing very grad- 
ually and last week it resulted in another leading 
manufacturer’s advancing his base price to $23. <A very 
appreciable increase in orders is expected as soon as 
vacations are over, that is, early this month. The tone 
of the market for random continues to be rather weak. 
Demand for random lumber has been quiet this week 
and no general effort to advance quotations will be made 
until the buying becomes more brisk. The full range 
of current quotations on random sizes is: 2x3, $19.50 to 
$20; 2x4, $20.50 to $21; 2x6 and 2x7, $19.50 to $20; 2x8, 
$21.50 to $22; 2x10, $23 to $28.50; 2x12, $23.50 to $24. 
Buyers’ interest in boards is slack. Offerings are heavy 
and when a retail merchant is in the market for a car- 
load or two the competition for the business is likely to 
be so brisk that the price will be sacrificed. Most dealers 
ascribe this oversupply of eastern boards to the low 
prices being taken by the southern manufacturers of 
roofers, the latter securing business that ordinarily 
would be placed with a spruce or hemlock mill here. 
Spruce covering boards of satisfactory quality, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are offered at $19 to 
$19.50. Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are 
bringing $21.50 to $22.50. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Manufacturers and wholesalers report a 
fairly active demand for posts in large sizes. This branch 
of the industry is expected to improve, however, after 
the farmers have harvested their crops. Operations in 
telegraph and telephone line building seem to have slack- 
ened somewhat, but some of the shorter poles are mov- 
ing all the time. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Rural telephone companies have 
been brisk buyers of poles lately, the sales running 
strong to medium lengths, and this has been of mate- 
rial help to a white cedar market otherwise dull and 
featureless. Posts are going to move actively a little 
later but nothing is doing while harvest is on, as most 
of the yards have a little stock on hand and are unwill- 
ing to load up on anticipations. Inquiries indicate, 
however, a fair amount of business when it once 
opens up. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. The hardwood trade has been running along 
at about an average pace for the last week or two, hav- 
ing shown a little improvement at a number of yards. 
The outlook is for a better business during September 
than in August, although it is not expected to be real 
brisk until after the first of the year. Prices have been 
holding better than for some time. Furniture people are 
ordering a little more freely and there is a moderate 
inquiry from agricultural implement concerns. 


Minneapolis, Minn.--Consumption of maple and birch 
is heavy and sales of northern hardwoods are fully up 
to normal, but oak seems to be dragging a bit. Sash 
and door factories are using much hardwood and are 
busy as they can be getting out special work. The Call 
from other factory trade has been heavier in the last 
week or two, furniture and implement men especially 
being in the market. Flooring is a good seller. Cull 
birch and other low grade hardwood have been in 
demand to an unusual degree. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Slight improvement has. occurred 
lately in the hardwood demand but there is not enough 
gain as yet to make wholesalers feel optimistic. At 
the same time business is considerably better than some 
time ago and prices are steadier. A large part of the 
inquiry is for a few special woods for manufacturing 
purposes, and sometimes these can not be filled for lack 
of stock. Ash is about the strongest wood on the list, 
selling up to about record prices. 


Boston, Mass.—Although orders for hardwood lumber 
have come in rather slowly this week, most dealers 
speak of indications of improvement in demand and look 
forward to a fairly satisfactory fall business. There is 
«already some improvement in inquiry and when present 
hardwood movement is compared with the business of a 
month ago a steady gain of strength is noted. Despite 
the comparative quietness of the last few weeks, sellers 
have met with encouraging success in maintaining 
prices, and the anticipated all-around improvement in 
business is almost certain to bring about an advance 
of the lower range of price quotations. Oak, in which 
the dealing has been rather slack all summer, is begin- 
ning to arouse more interest. Inch firsts and seconds in 
the plain oak now bring $56 to $60, and in the quarter 
Sawn lumber the quotation is steady at $85 to $89. 
Dealing in high grade ash has been somewhat restricted, 


as the stock offered here is high and scarce. 


A carload 
of inch firsts and seconds was sold here this week at 


$65, of 2-inch at $75, and of 38-inch at $85. There is a 
good call for maple and the inch firsts and seconds are 
bringing $388 to $41. Birch, also, is a good seller on the 
basis of $42 to $46 for the same grade and size in the 
sap birch, and $52 to $54 for red birch. Basswood is 
quiet, the grade and size quoted above bringing $43 
to $45. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Posts seem to be the strongest 
spot in the hardwood market. Inquiry for them is much 
better from every direction than it has been heretofore 
this season. Demand for piling and bridge materials 
also is holding up strong and prices’ on them are very 
firm, although the level of values is not high. Heavy 
storms over the hardwood field generally have greatly 
curtailed mill output the last fortnight and there is 
some indication that the supply of heavy ash and oak, 
for which export demand is especially good, may 
become sufficiently short to cause further strength in 
prices. In other items, especially factory stock, there 
has been no improvement in price, as demand has con- 
tinued weak. Country yards are taking very little stock 
now and prices hold their own. There is an occasional 
spurt in the demand for oak floorings, but the buying 
does not continue long enough to cause better prices. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Aside from a further decrease in 
the export department and some slight broadening of 
domestic demand, there has been no special development 
in the hardwood situation here. Exporters are con- 
fronted with almost prohibitive ocean freight rates and 
also with a pronounced scarcity of freight room and 
they see little chance of accomplishing much until trans- 
portation facilities are more adequate and charges more 
reasonable. There is slightly more domestic business 
and at rather more satisfactory prices. Quartered oak 
is moving reasonably well while plain oak is selling 
in moderate volume at current quotations. Low grade 
plain oak is slow with the exception of No. 1 common 
red for which there is a good inquiry. Increasing firm- 
ness is noted in the case of sap gum while a slightly 
better tone is also reported in red gum. Ash is in good 
call in thick stock while the demand for walnut is still 
quite keen. Cypress sells fairly well while the lower 
grades of cottonwood and gum are being readily absorbed 
by box manufacturers. The new business year opens 
with conditions in striking contrast with those of last 
year and, while conditions are still far from normal, 
most members of the trade anticipate a slow but steady 
improvement in both prices and volume of transactions. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Firmness characterized the hardwood 
trade here during the last week. Buying by the retail 
trade has been the best feature and a considerable busi- 
ness was recorded during August. Some buying was 
done by factories, but that branch of the business was 
limited, furniture and automobile concerns being about 
the only customers. Building operations are still active 
and that absorbs a considerable stock of hardwoods. 
Prices are well maintained at former levels, and while 
some cutting is reported it is not sufficient to demoralize 
the market. Dry stocks in the hands of mill owners are 
not large. Quartered oak is rather firm, especially in 
firsts and seconds. Prices are $80 at the Ohio River. 
Plain oak is also firm and quotations at the Ohio River 
are: firsts and seconds, $55; No. 1 common, $35; No. 2 
common, $24; No. 3 common, $15. Chestnut is quite 
strong and prices are: firsts and seconds, $47; No. 1 
common, $32; sound wormy, $19. Basswood is in good 
demand and ash is quiet. Other hardwoods are 
unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Complaints continue of hand to 
mouth buying, except as to walnut, ash and gum, which 
are in demand for filling war orders. Oak and hickory 
are taken freely by manufacturers of automobiles. 
Chestnut, maple and beech have improved their market 
position, while cherry remains quiet, but the furniture 
trade seems to have a little more life to it than for 
some time. There has been some improvement in 
demand for hardwood trim. There is no material change 
in prices, which with a few exceptions are more satisfac- 
tory to buyers than to sellers. 





Louisville, Ky.—August, according to most reports, 
was about the best month of the year, and September 
promises well. While the furniture trade remains dull, 
this is more than offset by the improvement in the 
planing mill and interior finish trade. The vehicle and 
implement factories are also buying. Manufacturers 
find that inquiries are much more numerous, and while 
much of the lumber is being bought at very close prices 
the tendency is distinctly in favor of rising values. Con- 
sumers realize this, and this is one of the reasons why 
more lumber is being bought. Those who use hardwoods 
are eager to lay in a fair stock while the price is favor- 
able, and there is no telling how much longer conditions 
will be so satisfactory from this standpoint. Plain oak 
is selling better. Quartered oak is moving and ash is 
also picking up. Some cottonwood is selling, the box- 
boards being easier to move than heretofore. Poplar 
continues in good demand all along the line. 


Ashland, Ky.—A better demand for oak is reported 
but No. 2 common moves very slow. Bill stuff is heavily 
inquired for. Ash is a good mover. Prices are 
unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo.—About all that can be said in regard to 
the hardwood market is that it is holding its own. 
Demand is just about what can be expected at this 
time of the month. Inquiries, however, are coming in a 
little better than they were and indicate that develop- 
ments may be expected within the next few weeks. 
There is a fair buying of oak and gum, but the call for 
other items is small. Factory trade is rather quiet 
but better times are looked for soon. Stocks are in 
pretty good shape at this center. Prices are firm, with 
no indication of concessions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Outside of an unusual ¢all 
for special sizes or woods dealers say that little more 
business is offering than has manifested itself the 
greater part of the season. Ten-inch birch has been 
practicaily eliminated from the market owing to the 
demand created for the stock for gun stocks. 


New York, N. Y.—Wholesalers report a steady improve- 
ment all through the list. Plenty of stock is available 
and prices in many respects are far from satisfactory, 
but the buying power has increased and the outlook is 











aroid. 


Paroid is the foundation on 
which the roofing and build- 
ing product business of more 
successful Neponset Dealers 
has been built than any other 
one item. 


It is the mainstay of the 

Neponset line, the keystone, 

not only of Neponset Roof- 

ings, but of ready roofings in 

general, It marks the begin- 

ning of ready roofings.. Not 

only that! For 16 years it has. 
been the standard by which 
the others are judged. 


It will be thestandard as long 
as ready roofings are made. 


During the past year Paroid has 
been one of our best salesmen. 
When dealers and property own- 
ers learned that the same mater- 
ials of which Paroid was com- 
posed, were used in 


NeponseT SHINGLES 


RED, GRAY, GREEN 


the sale was one-half made. 
Thousands of squares of Ne- 
ponset Shingles have been sold 
just onthe reputation of Pariod. 
If Paroid has lasted 16 years, 
how long will seven layers of 
Neponset Shingles last? That 
is the argument. 

Paroid is also the most attrac- 
tive colored ready roofing ever 
produced. It is made in red 
and green(formerly called Pros- 
late) as well as in gray. 


HAVE YOU 

SEEN THE NEW 
QUARTERED 
OAK NEPONSET 
WALL BOARD? 


BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1795 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 





Return the coupon today. 


BIRD & SON, Dept. A, 
East Walpole, Mass. , Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: — Send book ‘‘How 


to Make More Money Selling the 
NEPONSET Full Line.’’ 


Send information on the follow- 
ing products: 


PONS] 


PRODUCTS 











Name = 


t Address 
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BUFFALO 
450Rooms 450Baths 
Rates from $12 day 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


DETROIT 
800 Rooms 800 Baths 
Rates from $122a day 


CLEVELAND 
700 Rooms 7O0OBaths 
Rates from $2°°a day 
300-ro0m addition now building 


To You Men Who Travel 


full-value basis. 


on Business 


OTEL accommodations ought to 
be bought like merchandise—on a 
You ought to want, 


and get, your money’s worth. 


Hotels Statler specialize in the very sort of 


hotel accommodations the business man wants 


to buy. 


We do not merely rent you a room— 


we sell you a service of comfort and convenience. 


bed, in a clean, light, 
well-ventilated, 
ant room; a luxurious 
bath and shavein your 
ownprivatebath-room. 
You don’t have to ask 
for ice-water-—a circu- 
lating system brings it 
to you; 
to ask for stationery— 
it 


vc 


for a morning paper— 


it’ 


Wefurnishyoua good door before you wake 
(and there’snocharge). 
Such things as these 
are but the starting 
point of the complete, 
interested service you 
get at Hotels Statler— 
where ‘‘the guest is al- 
waysright.’’And youget 
them whether you pay 
$1.500r$6 for your room. 

You get more for your 
money — unquestionably — 
ata Hotel Statler. Askany- 
one who has ever stopped 
with us. 


pleas- 


youdon't have 


sinyourwriting desk; 
yu don’t have to ask 


s left under your 


























Room Rates t wins Toilet 


All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hote 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 191) 


Three Beautiful 


Cafes 
With Running Water - - Sy 50 per day 

2.00 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2. 50, $3. $3.50, $4.00 





























Headquarters for Lumbermen 


HE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus, 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 

One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everybody Likes Hotel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mér- 


Hotes la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 











regarded more favorably. High grade oak and ash are 
undoubtedly moving better than other lines, although 
maple and birch are more easily disposed of than a month 
ago. The furniture trade is extremely dull and whole- 
salers usually catering to that class of trade say that 
the prospects for improvement in the next few months 
are poor and they are looking to other sources that are 
favorably affected by munition business. The piano 
trade is fairly good. 


Baltimore, Md.—Buyers everywhere go slow in placing 
orders. They usually wait until the lumber is really 
wanted, though it must be said that for the stocks they 
require the prices paid are fair. Thus it is that the 
sellers never have much business in hand, though orders 
generally continue to come out and the current is never 
quite interrupted; at the same time some gains are 
being made. The difficulties that have obtained in 
the foreign trade of late continue to obtrude themselves, 
being accentuated by a further decline in the price of 
exchange. According to reports, stocks on the other 
side are far larger than they should be in many places, 
and warnings are issued against shipping on consign- 
ment. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Improvement is reported in oak trade, 
with prices showing more firmness. The market is also 
benefited by a fairly active demand from automobile 
trade for poplar, and chestnut is also moving in sea- 
sonable manner, but compared with a year ago there 
is of course a smaller volume. Mine material is in 
better demand and a fairly active demand for oak 
railroad ties is reported, but with competition still keen 
prices are not very attractive. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. A little firmer demand is reported. Building 
is going forward steadily in the outlying districts, and 
while manufacturers have a good assortment of stocks 
at primary points shipments the last week have been 
better than for some time and they feel more encouraged 
over the outlook. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is rather active in 
Columbus and central Ohio territory. Demand is good 
although prices are still weak. Dealers’ stocks are only 
fair and they are still following the policy of buying 
only for immediate wants. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.— Wholesalers are well stocked to meet 
any demand that may develop from retail requirements, 
which are expected to be of the same desultory and 
hand to mouth character that has been the feature of 
the demand for many weeks. Prices are low, but there 
are indications of an intention to advance them if the 
expected fall demand develops any materially larger 
volume, 





Boston, Mass.—The call is quiet and prices unsteady. 
The offerings are rather heavier than ordinarily is the 
case at this time of the year, as the retail yards have 
not been taking hemlock if they could save $2 or $3 a 
thousand by substituting cheaper southern pine boards. 
With building operations as active as is now expected 
the fall and winter consumption will take care of much 
if not all of the present surplus. This week it is pos- 
sible to buy eastern boards, clipped, for as little as $19 
in single car lots, although the regular market quotation 
is usually mentioned as $20. The inquiry for dimension 
hemlock is quiet but prices are better maintained than 
for boards. There has been more interest in plank, 
especially for the construction of roofs and base flooring 
in industrial building, and a better movement is antici- 
pated. Dry hemlock plank is quoted by one of the 
largest eastern producers as follows: 2x8, $21; 2x10, 
$22.50; 2x12, $23.50; 2x5 and up, $20. There have been 
offers to sell and purchases made at 50 cents to $1 less. 


New York, N. Y.—Quiet continues to rule in the hem- 
lock market and with spruce and yellow pine prices as 
they are there is little to warrant the yard man in 
buying very far ahead on hemlock sizes. Country trade 
buys sparingly and the usual good sized orders generally 
evident at this time of the year are lacking. Prices 
are irregular. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Retail demand for hemlock has been 
fair recently but wholesalers have not been getting much 
business and there is said to be a pretty small margin 
of profit on that taken. Competition from yellow pine 
is about as strong as for some time so there is not much 
room for price improvement. With building continuing 
on about a normal scale however, there is expectation 
of better prices soon. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Active building operations 
are responsible for a better tone to the market. Dealers 
generally report orders coming in more freely than at 
any other time this season and the prospects are con- 
sidered bright for a continuation of the prevailing con- 
ditions until well into the winter. Buyers still are dis- 
posed to take stock only as they require it, small lots 
being purchased with a frequency that is keeping most 
of the wholesale yards busy. Prices are asserting 
greater strength, in some cases from 50 cents to $1 over 
the prices in force the greater part of the season being 
realized. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock remains draggy though 
prices are firmer. The pressure to sell is almost entirely 
off and while the demand is restricted it is steady and 
there appears to be a fairly clear view of much better 
prices than $2 off the Pittsburgh list approaching and 
a larger volume of buying within the very near future. 
Meanwhile, the best prices reported average $1.50 off 
the list last adopted. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. The tone to the market is a little better. 
The demand for firsts and seconds is steadily improving. 
There is still an easy tone to the lower grades, especially 
common. Yards have fairly good assortments and are 
not buying much for the future, being satisfied to go 
along on the hand-to-mouth policy. 


Boston, Mass.—There is not much snap to inquiry, 
but such changes in the situation as can be detected 
this week are for the better. Most retail yards carry 
only as little of this lumber as possible and in placing 
renewals they insist on prompt deliveries. Some whole- 
sale firms say they find that their August business was 
larger than a year ago, despite the lack of ginger in 





demand of which they have been complaining. Within 
the last few days there has been a stronger tone to the 
quotations on firsts and seconds. It is almost impossib!e 
to find any nice inch stock now for less than $56, anj 
the best yellow poplar is bringing up to $61. There also 
is some improvement in the call for the medium grades 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The poplar market is slow to improve 
in fact, some wholesalers report that they are doing 
scarcely anything in this wood. Stocks are ample a: 
the mills and yards here carry fair assortment, followin: 
the plan of making only small purchases until demand 
shows improvement. Next month is expected to witness 
a better inquiry, as general business is improving and 
buyers’ stocks are light. 


Ashland, Ky.—A gradual improvement is noted all 
through the list of poplar with a tendency for prices 
to advance. Stocks in good shape for ordinary needs 
but not topheavy. Buyers are anticipating their needs 
for the winter months as against the hand to mouth 
buying since the war began. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is fairly active 
in Columbus territory. Buying by the retail trade is the 
best feature, and some buying is done by automobile 
factories. Shipments come out promptly from all sec- 
tions. Prices are unchanged at former levels and 
dealers’ stocks are only fair in most sections. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiry has let up somewhat, accord- 
ing to some reports, but this is charged against the 
interruption to building operations chiefly. Millwork 
factories have done less buying, but this can be only a 
temporary condition, as there is no indication of a gen- 
eral decline of building activities. From the cutters 
up of box and crating material the demand is steady. 
Prices are fairly steady and there are no reports of any 
important concessions from quotations. 


Baltimore, Md.—Dealers still report that buyers usually 
wait with their orders until the lumber is actually 
needed, which calls for prompt shipment and also tends 
to restrict the movement, though in one sense it also 
serves to keep the market free from speculative busi- 
ness and in an eminently healthy condition. Foreign 
trade is also practically unchanged unless it be said that 
the movement has at times attained rather larger 
proportions than regard for steadiness would have 
rendered desirable. There is no scarcity of stocks on 
the other side of the Atlantic and it behooves shippers 
to exercise care if they wish to avoid losses. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. No increase in movement has been noticed 
during the last week. Inquiries are fairly numerous and 
a better demand is expected in the course of the next 
thirty days. It is understood that an effort was made 
a week or so ago to improve the price tone. The limited 
demand, however, has kept prices down to the same 
low level. 





Boston, Mass.—With not more than 2,000,000 feet of 
Pacific coast lumber on hand in the local wholesale 
yards and only one small cargo on the way here via 
the Panama Canal, the sellers hold a strong position 
and demand firm prices. Offerings are limited because 
of the serious difficulties encountered in obtaining ocean 
tonnage and the very high rates demanded by the ship- 
ping companies. The interests which are working hard 
to introduce Washington and Oregon lumber, especially 
Douglas fir dimension, in the New England market have 
met with encouraging success and their only difficulty 
is to supply the demand they already have created even 
if they can not find the supply to develop a wider con- 
sumption. Reports that freight rates from Puget Sound 
ports to Boston will be advanced shortly continue to 
cause some uneasiness. The only cargo now reported 
en voyage here is the George Hawley with about 2,500,- 
000 feet, mostly dimension lumber, about half of which 
will be left at New York City. This steamship is due 
about September 10. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Large bookings of car siding orders 
have stiffened the fir situation materially the last twenty 
days. Already there has been an advance of a dollar a 
thousand in the price of 6-inch No. 2 and better and 
the supply of dimension, drop siding and flat and vertical 
grain flooring is getting so low at the mills that an 
‘increase is momentarily expected. To add to the firm- 
ness of fir conditions the local demand is steadily 
improving, and offshore business is also larger than it 
has been for some time, according to’ word from the 
mills. The mills are behind in their fir orders from 
thirty to sixty days. Spruce bevel siding, owing to the 
strong demand for clear spruce on the Coast, holds very 
firm in price despite a rather slow demand in this ter- 
ritory. Red cedar siding is so scarce at the mills that 
there is no pressure to sell and prices are consequently 
very strong, the level still being $3 off the list. 





Portland, Ore.—There seems to be a slight improve- 
ment in the fir market. The British Government has 
placed orders for two cargoes, or better than 6,000,000 
feet of railroad ties, and other cargoes are expected to 
follow. Coastwise business is‘about normal. There is 
a good demand for fir on the Atlantic coast but it is 
difficult to secure vessels to make deliveries. The log 
situation shows no change. 





Seattle, Wash.—Fir prices are generally stiffening and 
have a better tone than for many months. There is 
practically. no 6-inch clear stock to be found at any of 
the mills and drop siding or any other 6-inch clear stock 
is particularly stiff. Dimension is also firm at an 
advance of 50 cents over prices ten days ago. Cedar 
siding holds its own at good prices and clear spruce 
remains the feature of the entire market as practically 
all producers of this item are heavily over sold. Spruce 
logs are strong at $6, $9 and $12 while good big cedar 
is bringing $12 and $12.50. Prevailing fir log prices are 
quoted at $6, $8 and $11. In some cases merchantable 
logs have brought $8.50, and flooring logs $11.50, but 
these are exceptions. Although there are fewer logs 
in the water than ordinary the mills seem slow to buy 
and there is no doubt some buying in several cases at 
somewhat below the prices above quoted. No. 3 logs 
are especially weak and there is a bigger surplus of them 
than anything else. Hemlock logs are quoted at $6.50 
but appear weak, and some have been sold for $6. This 
may be attributed to the light fish run and the conse- 
quent weakening in demand for fish boxes. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








WESTERN PINE. 


“chicago. Wholesalers report a fair demand for Cali- 


_fornia sugar pine and white pine. Inland Empire shop 


lumber is selling steadily. Prices hold up well. 


3oston, Mass.—Considerable improvement in demand 
is looked for before another month has passed. This 
week wholesalers report a quiet business with prices 
steady. Retail yards are not carrying more than very 
moderate sized stocks, and the current business runs 
largely to mixed car orders with quick shipment insisted 
upon, The following range of prices are being obtained 
in this market: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $72.50 to $738.50. 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 
8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; 
16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 
8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An unexpected demand for box 
shooks caused by the call for ammunition boxes has 
caused a firmer trend to the box shook market the last 
few days. Aside from that there is very little change 
in the western pine and white pine situation. Idaho 
mills are getting about all the orders they can fill com- 
fortably and are well satisfied with the conditions. 
Prices are firm and prospects are for a continuation 
of the present status. The factory demand is not yet 
up to what could be exxpected, but that is due to the 
backward season. Supplies of No. 2 common, western 
pine, especially 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, are pretty light 
at the mills and are getting firmer in price. On the 
whole the price situation is unchanged from a week ago. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago. Manufacturers’ agents and wholesalers are 
inclined to be optimistic regarding this wood. While 
prices have not advanced locally the market is firm. 
— eastern inquiries for redwood are being secured 
ally. 





Kansas City, Mo.—A few mixed cars of siding are 
being placed here, but on the whole the market is under- 
going a seasonable lull, the redwood demand always 
being light here at this time. Prices, however, are well 
maintained and while there were reports earlier in the 
season of concessions in this market there is very little 
evidence of it now, the mills having sufficient offshore 
business to keep them from trying fd stimulate trade 
here by cutting. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The re@wood market is in fairly 
good shape. Export shipments are being made from 
the principal mills, but small sailing vessels are used 
to a great extent, owing to the lack of steamers. There 
are lumber inquiries from Australia and tie inquiries 
from England, but the difficulty in securing suitable 
vessels for foreign shipments continues. Production is 
still curtailed at the mills. Domestic business in Cali- 
fornia is still light, but prices are maintained on all kinds 
of redwood lumber. Eastern rail business on dry stuff 
is fair and there are good inquiries. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for most grades continues 
quiet. There has recently been some improvement in 
request for roofers and quotations are developing more 
strength. Some large wholesale firms ask 25 cents a 
thousand feet more than they were getting a fortnight 
ago. They speak of encountering less trouble from the 
consignment of cars of roofers here to be sold ‘‘at the 
market,” and it is said that southern producers are 
not any longer burdened with excessive stocks. For 
6-inch roofers the full range this week is $17.25 to $17.50, 
with the latter price becoming more common, and for 
8-inch, the range is $18.25 to $18.50. Buyers still refuse 
to become excited over offers to sell 4/4 rough edge at 
$28 or $29, but a lot of North Carolina finish is being 
used in dwelling house building and more will be wanted 
this fall, so that improvement is to be expected before 
long. Demand for partition also is quiet, with the quo- 
tation steady at $30 to $30.50 for No. 1, 18/16x3%4-inch. 


New York, N. Y.—The outlook is more encouraging 
than a month ago and although the upward movement 
is slow it seems to be more substantial and the inquiries 
for low grade stock are having an effect on prices. 
While plenty of stock is offered for immediate shipment 
and yard schedules are abundant the purchasing power 
is more pronounced and the booking of a better per- 
centage of inquiries figured on is producing a more 
buoyant feeling among short-leaf pine distributers. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Shortleaf stock holds about the same 
in price and the volume of business increases very 
slowly. Retailers carry no heavy stocks in this section 
and order just as they need lumber. The market is well 
supplied with stock, so that prices have little chance 
to advance, but increased buying is expected within 
the next few weeks. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand appears to be on the increase, 
which would be gratifying enough but for the fact that 
receipts also seem to be larger. In spite of the freedom 
of the offerings, however, the feeling in the trade is 
reported to be better and more active interest is being 
‘sown in the tenders. Quotations are practically 
unchanged, but the requirements of the buyers are evi- 

ntly on the increase, and there is a prospect that the 
siack in the trade will be taken up before long. With 

.¢ summer on the wane, activities that have been 
more or less in suspension are being taken up again, 
snd the .outlook for a better distribution is promising. 
‘“xports continue to command attention, although ship- 

: should be careful not to forward stocks on 
consignment. The necessities of box makers and build- 

S are on the increase. 


Norfolk, Va.—Shipments by water through this port 
‘Ting the first half of week were heavy but have since 
len off. Rail shipments show an increase due largely 
more orders having been received recently. The 
®8regate sales showed an increase over the previous 
week, both in rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 
ecge, sold at $23.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $20.75 to $21.75; 
“0. 3, $15.50 to $16,25;, 4/4! edge box, $13.25 to $13.75; 
4/£ edge culls, $11.60 to $12.60; 4/4 edge red heart, $9.50 
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Had the 


Tractor been built solely for 
the delivery of lumber it could not have been 


made more applicable. —The most casual inspec- 
tion of it proves this. Absolutely no respecter of shape, 


weight or length of loads, but readily adaptable to every- 
thing a lumberman has to haul—long timbers, millwork, lath, shingles, 
coal, sand or cement. 


Merely have your yard men select the trailer 
best suited to the product to be hauled and when the 
Tractor is available hook up to the trailer and you’re off. No 


waiting for either yard men or Tractor—something moving every 
minute of the day—and the result is 


The Knox si Tractor Pays Big 












































Everything about the Knox Tractor, advance over the motor truck than did the 
both in the power and speed it offers for motor truck over the horse. 
public highway transportation and in its It offers a material saving in upkeep 
application to lumber haulage, marks it as over other forms of motor delivery in that 
an especially profitable investment for 60% to 100% of the paying load rolls on 
lumbermen. We can show you from the steel tires of a trailer rather than on 
actual operations where the Knox Tractor the expensive rubber tires of a motor 
will save you thousands of dollars in haul- truck. And there is still further economy 
ing of heavy material. And in its appli- presented in its installation in that your 
cation to the hauling of lumber we feel old wagons can be used as trailers. No 
certain you will agree with us that the roller beds or roller loading tables being 
Knox Tractor represents even a greater necessary to save time. 


Our New Catalog explains HOW and WHY the 


Knox Tractor will save you money. Ask for a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGO BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH KANSAS CITY BRANCH PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 1621 Michigan Ave, 825 Tremont Bldg. 1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bldg. 
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—Another FEDERAL Endorsement 


Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Co., Inc. 
Office and Yards, 5th and Brannan Sts. 
The Pacific KisselKar Branch, San Francisco. 

Gentlemen:—We are pleased to say that the two Federal motor trucks, one of which has been operating about two 
and one-half years and the other one year, have proven very satisfactory in every way and we can also say that on account 
of the Federal’s unusually sturdy construction and its long frame design, we believe it particularly adapted to a business 
of this kind. 

We also appreciate the prompt manner in which your Service Department has taken care of such adjustments as 
were brought to their attention. 

Assuring you that we will be very glad to recommendfthe Federal to any prospective purchasers, we remain, 

Yours very truly, Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Co. 
M. A. Harris, Pres. 





We have now printed a large number of these testimonial letters in this space 
and they all spell the same thing, S-A-T-I-S-F-A-C-T-I-O-N. 
We are proud of these letters because they are representative, not exceptional 


instances, of the dependable service that over 4,000 Federals are giving every 
day, in every line of trade. 


Introduce yourself to Efficient Transportation by 
writing us today for the “Blue Book of Traffic.” 
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Federal Motor Truck Co., Leck dice, 








Dealers 


increase their lumber sales these days when 
they can deliver lumber on the job ready for 
use with the least amount of carpentry hand 
labor—and there's nothing will equip you better 
to do this than an 


Eveready 


Port- 


able SAW Rig 


Made to help the retail yard man hold his 
trade against the ready-cut fellows, and it 
does this better than a big planing mill in 
that it can be meved about the yard and saves 
carting lumber back and forth. Easy to oper- 
ate and built to last a lifetime. The variety 
of work it does will keep it busy every day. 








Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO.,( a3.) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 





































Patents Pending. 


| Attention! cea 
“™ Lumber Dealers 


I, We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
} { Thy Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
a | crete or Tile Silos. 
Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
His way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
im System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 

i and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
very reasonable. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
1 ii from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
in this way. 
u ee We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
out to your customers. 







































































i WRITE US TODAY. 


WY, Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 




































































to $10.50. Six-inch box, $14 to $14.50. No. 1, 8-inceh 
rough, $29 to $30; No. 3, $16.50 to $17.50; box, $14.50 to 
$15; culls, $12.50 to $13.50; red heart, $11.50 to $12, 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30 to $31; No. 8, $18 to $19; box, 
$15.50 to $16.50; culls, $18 to $13.75; red heart, $11.75 
to $12.25. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33 to $35; No. 3, $20.25 


‘to $21.50; box, $16.50 to $17; culls, $138 to $13.75; red 


heart, $12.25 to $12.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 to $2:; 
box, $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $27.50 to $28.50; box, $14 to 
$14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29 to $30. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $16.50 to $17.50; box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.50. 
No. 1, 13/16-inech rift flooring, $37.50 to $39; No. 2, $33.50 


to $35.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24.75 to $25.54; 
No. 2, $22.75 to $23.75; No. 3, $17.75 to $19; No. 4, $11.25 
to $13.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15 to $16; No. 





$13.75 to $14.50; No. 3, $10.75 to $12.25; No. 4, $8 to $8.25. 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2, $14.75 to 
$15.25; No. 3, $11.75 to $12.50; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 1, 
3/16-inch partition, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.25 to 
25.25; No. 3, $18.75 to $19.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $20.50 to $21. Six-inch roofers, $14.25 to $15.25; 
8-inch, $15.25 to $16; 10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, 
$16.50; factory flooring, $16.25 to $17.50; lath, $2.85 to $3; 
North Carolina pine sizes, $15.75 to $18.50; 4/4 log run 
gum, $18 to $13.50; 4/4 log run cypress, $19.50; 4/4 log 
run poplar, $18, 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The market continues to improve. Yard de- 
mand has been satisfactory during the last week or two 
and promises so to continue during the next two months. 
Building material is moving steadily. The tendency 
toward the maintenance of prices continues and many 
items are bringing higher values at the mill than sixty 
day3 ago. Factory trade is fair. 









Boston, Mass.—The gradual improvement of conditions 
in the southern pine market will be more noticeable 
after Labor day, it is thought, when everyone is back 
from his vacation and looking the market over in earnest 
to prepare for the brisk fall building business which 
nearly all good authorities are counting on confidently. 
Last week the volume of orders placed was fully sea- 
sonable and prices betrayed more strength than _ pre- 
viously this summer. Demand for longleaf dimension 
for industrial building is developing encouragingly in 
the centers where the receipt of orders for war supplies 
has taxed the capacity of New England manufacturing 
plants. The regular market price for this lumber, 
delivered at the railroad in Boston, is: 6-inch, $28; 
8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $38; 12-inch, $34; 14-inch, $40; 
16-inch, $45. The interest in flooring is fairly good and 
prices are becoming more uniform. The current range 
of quotations here on longleaf and Arkansas flooring, 
hollow back 1x4, is: edge grain A, $387 to $39; edge grain 
B, $33.50 to $36; edge grain C, $24.50 to $28; flat grain B 
and better, $24 to $25.50. Partition is moving better 
than it was and quotations on really well manufactured 
stock retain their firmer tone. B and better %x3%4-inch, 
is offered now at $25, and it is claimed that the lumber 
offered at 50 cents or $1 less is not proving quite so 
satisfactory as it might. be. Demand for boards is 
improving right along and prices look distinctly firmer. 
For 1x6 No. 2 common there are firms which refuse posi- 
tively to shade $18.50 and they want $1 more for the 
8-inch. Chances to buy for any less are being snapped 
at by well-informed retail buyers. 


New York, N. Y.—Demand is moderate. Some good 
sized special orders have been booked but building and 
yard trade continues low and prices are irregular. It 
eannot be said that the placing of the larger orders 
has had any favorable effect on long leaf pine quotations. 
Inquiries are of a fair character but buyers hold off 
as long as possible and are able to replenish their 
assortment with prompt mill shipments. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Stocks are plentiful and the attempts 
to get more money for them meet with little success. 
Yet mill representatives do not speak discouragingly of 
the situation, predicting an advance soon. <A good vol- 
ume of fall building is promised in this city and country 
trade ought to be good as crop conditions have been 
mostlv favorable. 


Baltimore, Md.—While the movement so far has not 
shown any marked gains, the tendency is doubtless 
upward. Building has gained in activity and the require- 
ments on this account are expanding. Some construction 
projects that were deferred for a time have been taken 
up, while others are approaching tangible shape, and 
the demands upon the yards are rather larger than 
they have been. This has tended to ease the pressure 
upon the market and steadied values, even though 4 
positive advance is not yet to be reported. Receipts 
are not in excess of the needs of the market, it being 
against the policy of the dealers to go far ahead of 
the current requirements, but orders are coming out 
more freely and the outlook is encouraging. Foreign 
markets are absorbing’ stocks liberally, while the 
exchange situation constitutes something of a draw- 
back and imposes caution upon shippers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market position of yellow pine 
continues to improve, and a strong upward movement 
of prices is reported. There are claims of reduction of 
stocks at the mills and reports of increasing operations 
to replenish certain lines, particularly car material 
Dimension are firmer, fencing and common _ boards 
higher, flooring steady but with room for improvement. 
partition in good demand and ceiling up a little. Retail- 
ers have carried but light stocks, running close to 
actual requirements even in the midst of construction 
work, so the wholesalers are figuring on a steady move- 
ment of lumber and building material all fall. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is unquestionably a_ bette! 
demand for stock. The volume of business is.so much 
larger that it has influenced price lists from the South 
more than ever over the last week. Low grades are 
the more active at the moment, with yards backward 
in getting in much new material. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A slight improvement is. noticed in 
the demand for yellow pine, although without the bet 
terment usually expected at this time, when countr) 
yards should be stocking up for their late fall and 
winter trade. Inquiries are coming in rather freely an 
have been for some time, which leads to the belief 
by manufacturers and wholesalers in an early increase 
in demand. Nearly all orders now being placed with 
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e leading concerns are for rush delivery, indicating 
hat they are for immediate use. The railroads are 
joing some buying. Their orders are mostly for small 
mounts but they come in frequently, so the aggregate 

fairly satisfactory. Dimension is the -leading seller 
nd the demand for it is strong, causing price firmness. 
“in other items on the list prices are generally well 
naintained. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A better demand for boards seems 
10 be the feature of the last week. The call has been so 
strong that many items are getting scarce at the mills, 
especially No, 1 8-, 10- and 12-inch. The call for other 
items of yard stock also is more lively and with shipping 
ind cutting delayed by the heavy storms at the South 
there appears to be an excellent outlook for a stiffening 
of prices in the near future. Orders continue to be 
very largely of the rush variety, but it is noted some 
retailers are beginning to order for their future needs 
and take advantage of the prices before the advance 
that appears at hand. The southern pine market has 
been gradually stiffening several weeks, with no prob- 
ability of its undergoing any recession, while the 
chances for further advance appear increasingly brighter. 
A few mills are willing to take orders for certain items 
at figures somewhat below the generally accepted market 
level, but these orders are not for large quantities of 
stock and they have considerable effect on the market 
as a whole. There are fewer soft places in the market 
than at any time within several months. Dealers report 
an especially good feeling at the East, where buyers 
are showing increased activity. The large concerns 
that handle export and coastwise business are much 
pleased with the developments along those lines and 
the reports from the mills as a whcle show the orders 
to be well in the lead of the cut for the last few weeks. 


CYPRESS. 


Chicago. Demand continues active. Prices are firmly 
held and mill assortments are about as they wer2 a 
week ago. Mixed cars still predominate. 





New York, N. Y.—The call for stocks is slow and 
not up to the volume usually booked at this time of 
year. Wholesalers say the assortments among the yards 
are lower than for a long time but consumers are fig- 
uring on going into winter with smaller stock than 
usual. Fundamental conditions are healthy but orders 
come in slowly and at low prices. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand has not shown the improve- 
ment that dealers had hoped to realize by the latter 
part of August. The trade is gradually increasing and 
there is a considerable development in the volume of 
inquiries, but orders still are for mixed cars and for 
quick shipment and retailers are putting off as long as 
possible their orders for the fall trade. Factories buy 
very sparingly, although improvement is reported from 
that source as well as from the retailers. Salesmen are 
agreed that there is very little cypress stock at the 
yards, and this fall, it is confidently felt, is bound to 
bring a good volume of business, but it is slow to start. 
Prices are very firm throughout the list. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for cypress is practically 
unchanged, aithough occasional reports are heard of a 
slowing down. There is a reasonably fair demand from 
the building trades and from the manufacturers of 
millwork, boxes and crating, and prices are steady. 
Representatives of the producers talk rather optimis- 
tically and predict an increased demand and _ firmer 
prices. Local yards report a good line of stock material 
and a steady demand, but of the immediate requirement 
order. A better inquiry from rural customers is one 
encouraging feature, some of this demand being for 
material for silo construction in preparation for taking 
care of the enormous corn crop promised the farmers 
of the Ohio valley. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a fairly good demand for 
cypress stocks in central Ohio. Prices are firm at exist- 
ing levels and cutting is not as common as formerly. 
Shipments come out steadily. One of the best features 
is the buying by rural dealers for the farming trade. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A better demand has developed, espe- 
cially in tank stock, and manufacturers take a fairly 
good quantity of cypress, though mostly in small lots. 
The market has developed a firmer ‘tone. Wholesale 
stocks have had to be increased to some extent recently 
and yards are preparing for an improved fall demand of 
fairly good proportions. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some gains have been made in distri- 
bution and dealers find that they must make more 
liberal provision to meet the needs of the trade. This 
is more desirable than before because of the policy of 
the buyers to wait as long as they can with orders, 
so that when they do go into the market it means 
that the lumber is wanted without delay and the dealers 
must be prepared to make delivery at once. That the 
calls upon the yards are more numerous proves that 
the requirements are expanding and the pressure upon 
prices has to some extent relaxed. On the whole 
cypress is one of the steadiest woods on the list and 
the indications are for a further increase in the volume 
of business, more construction work coming out. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Country demand shows a little increase 
but not up to expectations. Most of the orders from 
this source are for mixed lots and they are wanted 
in a hurry. There are no signs as yet of buying for 
stocking up purposes. Prices continue about stationary. 


Boston, Mass.—Although most orders run light, the 
aggregate of business is fairly good and prices hold up 
well. On some grades and sizes there is a tendency to 
quote firmer prices than were taken a short time ago, 
the range between the highest and lowest quotations 
having narrowed somewhat. The better inquiry for the 
select grades is the subject of comment. In this grade 
most people are demanding successfully $40 for 4/4. 
For the ones and twos the current range is: 4/4, $45 to 
346; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, 
355 to $60. Quite a lot of cypress house finish is being 
used by builders and with the amount of house building 
in prospect before cold weather the buying for this pur- 
pose should improve considerably. This week No. 1 
shop is offered at $28 to $29 for 4/4; $35 to $36 for 5/4 
and 6/4, and $36.75 to $38.75 for 8/4. 


(Concluded on Page 71.) 
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You Can Save Time and 
Expense and Get Better 
Looking Lists with 


JILLIIGRAPY 


This portfolio con- 
tains information that 
no lumberman can 
afford to miss. Itis 
free for the asking. 
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Keep buyers posted—that’s the way to sell 
lumber. 
that are easy to read, that reach your custom- 
ers on time and don’t cost too much to produce. 


For printing stock and price list you can’t 
beat the Multigraph. But its usefulness doesn't 
stop there. 


Suppose you want a form letter about a cer- 
tain shipment of lumber. It must go out quick, 
cost little and look well. 
on the job there, too. 


Then suppose you run short of tally cards, invoices 
or any other form. 


and you have a supply—well printed at minimum cost. 


Hundreds of well known lumber concerns wouldn’t 
be without the Multigraph. 
ing needs of the lumber business as nothing else can. 


If you say so, ‘we'll prepare a portfolio of ways in 
which you can get more business by mail and save money 
on your printing. It will be made up of personal infor- 
mation from successful lumbermen who have given us 
the inside story of their methods. 


The book is free. 
Write for yours now. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1818 East Fortieth St., 
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It means getting out well-dressed lists 


The Multigraph 


An hour's work on the Multigraph 


It fits the sales and print- 


No obligation on your part. 


Cleveland, Ohio- 


Double Carlcads roguire a ein’ wan val ei gh: of £6,h008 














Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, ‘your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and. nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 


afforded. 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The Ssieiiiaas a Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
one ee . 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 





REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 


























FRANKLIN COUNTY 
‘“MITCHELL’S” 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. I Quality — Best Preparation. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 


GLOBE COAL Co. 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO. 





== SHIPPERS >= 


Scranton Coal Co.’s 


Scranton Antharcite 


domestic sizes are more plentiful, and 5 cents lower 
than last quotations. 

The anthracite movement continues slow. Smoke- 
less coals are in fair demand, as well as Kentucky 
stock. A fair movement is reported on Hocking and 
Splint coals. 

It is apparent that a strong stocking movement has 
started and shipments will continue to increase, at 
least until the close of the month. Already there 
are some indications of a possible car shortage the 
latter part of the month, although there has been no 
serious difficulty in securing prompt shipment up to 
the present time. 

Dealers have concluded, evidently, that higher 
priced coal has come to stay and will govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

Current Quotations of the Coal Trade. 





















F. 0. B. Ft. Rate 
Franklin County: Mines. Chicago. 
PMO BNA BEE. .0660cc0scevcoay $1.75 $1.05 
i Te ree eet yee 1.75 
OO SSS eee eee ee 1.40 
RINNE sk Ch a koe ae -70 
Spiralized (Franklin County): 
Seen TONED SONNE TOMES, x66 Gwe as Sse wb eee 1.75 1.05 
oe Be) ers 1,75 
eS eS eS er 1.75 
oe Sr ree rer Tere 1.40 
%x1% chestnut - 1.35 
lS SASS era yr ested a 1.20 
Harrisburg: 
oe eS eee eet eee ee 1.75 1.05 
LS - a os aD 
No. 1 nut . 360 
Screenings -70 
% lump 1.35 
Carterville: 
ee ee ee ee Pee ere errr 1.50 1.60 
EO RE Sis cwss oie ~~ 200 1.60 
Washed No. 1.65 1.75 
SS a -. 1.40 1.50 
Screenings .... ree ty .60 to $0.65 
Springfield: 
Domestic lump ....s.0-. soe 200 .82 
Egg and No. 1 t . 1.60 
ee eee + wo to .60 
Sullivan County, 
4-inch lump .. eae . 1.60 87 
Bane FOR 26s. ome 1.10 
Brazil block, >i 2.25 
Screenings 70 
Pocahontas and New Ri 
Lump and egg. 2.00 to 2.25 2.05 
BRE Gece cas a's am 1.75 
Mine TUN. .... 60-05 1.40 
West Virginia splin .. 1.40 to 1.60 2.05 
Sf i oo err ae ssc. oe 86° 20 2.05 
PIGORINE cn nkw caw svcwnnne ew seen yh 1.50 to 1.60 1.65 





East Kentucky: 


Oe ee ee Rn ee 1.75 to 2,25 

eG Ah as! nis sie ncn oe ok 1.40 to 1.50 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago.... 3.75 to 3.90 
By-products, f. o. b. Chicago...... 4.75 


1.90 








George G. Pope & Co. 





WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 


Our washer is the ONLY ONE 
that washes exclusively domestic 
nut coal. 
General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 





AND 


Bituminous Goals 


WRITE US FOR 
PRICES. 








LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 


The market for the last week has indicated domestic 
coal to be more lively than at any time since last 
spring. Doubtless this is due to the fact that on 
October 1 the western railways are expected to make 
an advance of 5 percent above existing rates to all 
points west and northwest from the mines. This will 
add from 5 to 8 cents a ton on freight charges above 
present rates. Anticipating this advance country 
dealers have commenced ordering supplies and it is 
thought that the tonnage moved will continue to in- 
crease each week until the close of the month. 

Illinois and Indiana operators have already notified 
their customers that the prices of domestic, lump, egg 
and nut will be advanced from 10 to 15 cents a ton 
September 1. While this advance will not apply to 
the smaller sizes, producers expect to adhere to the 
quotations which they have made. 

The output at the mines has shown some increase 
and probably about 60 percent is the average working 
time of the mines throughout the State. 

The steam business continues on the same average 
with no increased demand and prices are unchanged. 
In fact, screenings with the increased output of 








“PREMIUM” 





OAL 


THE PUREST FROM HARRISBURG 





‘*Premium”’ Coal represents the highest standard of quality, 
service and dependability, making it the supreme value in 
Domestic and Industrial Fuels today. 


“Big Creek Service” means High Quality Products—as 
you want them and when you need them. 


Big Creek Colliery Company, 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO. 


“PREMIUM’’—Harrisburg. 


“BIG CREEK’’—Fulton County. 


PETROLEUM CARBON—‘‘The Ashless Fuel’’ 





sy OLD BEN COAL tt ciean 


“‘ Spiral ’’ Cleaned. 
FURNACE (6x3) 


LUMP 


SMALL EGG (3x2) 


Above Four Sizes—when so ordered. 


‘“‘ Perfected Loading.”’ 


COOK STOVE (2x114) 


LOADED IN BOX CARS 


Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING Corporation, CHICAGO, for 


BUCHANAN COAL CO., Chicago, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Louis. 


PETIT COAL CO., Milwaukee. 
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(Concluded oe Page 69.) 
SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. The demand for shingles is not very strong 
and is variable. Clears are bringing $2.77 and stars 
from $2.84 to $2.39, Chicago basis. The cars in transit 
are not numerous. White cedars are fairly firm and 
lath are in strong demand, with prices steady. 


Red Cedar shingles are firmer this week than for many 
months. It is predicted by some manufacturers that 
prices on this stock will advance in the very near future. 
Prices for regular grades now prevailing are $1.30 for 
extra *A* and $1.50 for clears, and prices somewhat 
higher have been paid during the week. Steady rainfall 
throughout many sections of consuming territory during 
the last few months no doubt decreased the consumption 
of shingles because of little opportunity to replace old 
roofs, but will no doubt show up the defections in these 
roofs and the owners will hasten to repair or replace 
them before winter. Another influence on demand for 
shingles is seen in the rapid and extremely high advance 
in the price of iron roofing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers say that a general 
improvement in demand is. noted, particularly for 
premium and the better grades of.16-inch Coast shingles. 
Clears and stars have been advanced 5 cents during the 
last week and dealers think further adyances are in 
prospect. The advances have not tended to curtail de- 
mand and the strength that the market is showing has 
created the impression that an active fall trade will be 
experienced. Lath continue scarce at strong quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar shingle market is a 
little firmer, though the demand has not increased much. 
It is hard to get an advance from buyers, owing to the 
long continued run of cheap prices, but wholesalers 
expect improvement to occur in the volume of business 
within the next few weeks. Lath hold firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers are doing very little 
in shingles and not much interest is shown in the 
market, but in many cases advanced prices are being 
asked. There is a small supply of transit cars and 
mills seem to be expecting a better level of prices for 
the fall, but the expected run of business has not 
developed. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shingles and lath have suffered 
with other building materials from the irregular activ- 
ities in the construction business. Yellow pine shingles 
are reported particularly dull in contrast with other 
departments of the pine market, but lath have a steady 
eall. Cypress and red cedar shingles move more satis- 
factorily than for some weeks past but the movement 
of the cedar is not quite up to requirements. White 
cedar and pine supplies are more ampie both of shingles 
and lath, and prices hold low. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle business is rather active as 
building operations have advanced to a point when 
shingles are being generally used. Prices are steady at 
former levels. Dealers’ stocks are fairly large at this 
time. Lath demand is steady and prices are unchanged. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for cedar shingles is bet- 
ter than for several weeks and the trend of the market 
is plainly toward better prices, although nominally there 
has been no change in quotations. The supply is short 
at the mills, especially of clears, and with the manufac- 
turers all reporting a good volume of orders still unfilled 
the outlook is more hopeful than it has been for some 
time. For the most part the yards are not ordering 
yet except as they actually need the stock, but a few 
of them are booking orders for fall requirements. The 
general quoting price is $1.30, coast basis, for stars and 
$1.60, coast basis, for clears, but some sales are being 
made at a nickel better than those figures where the 
seller is able to furnish transit cars, which still are very 
scarce. Apparently it is impossible to make enough 
cypress lath to meet the demand. No. 1 are even harder 
to find than ever and other grades are sold without 
trouble by any dealer who can supply them. Southern 
pine and western pine lath both are very strong. 


Boston, Mass.—The city yards do not take many 
shingles because of the unreasonable restrictions being 
placed on their use for covering roofs, but the country 
vards buy in fair volume. The offerings are quite heavy 
and quotations show some _ weakness. White cedar 
extras are offered at $3.15 for fairly good makes up to 
$3.40 for very good ones. The clears are quoted at $2.70 
to $2.80, and the second clears at $2.25 to $2.40. Red 
cedar shingles are getting a fair amount of attention. 
Some very good makes are bringing up to $3.50, and 
there are quite ordinary red cedars which wil grade 
extra that are offered at 25 to 40 cents less. The lath 
market continues to strengthen. Offerings are not so 
heavy as they were a short time ago and it is not easy 
for a commission man to find a manufacturer who will 
accept a bid of less than $4.10 for 15g-inch lath, and 
some of the producers are demanding 5 cents more. The 
inquiry for 14%-inch lath is not so good as for the wider 
size, and the usual price obtained is $3.55 to $3.60. Call 
for furring is quiet and purchases run mostly to small 
lots. For 2-inch $20 to $20.50 is taken. Clapboards bring 
as firm prices as at any time last year. The supply is 
scarce and one who wants really good spruce extras 
must pay $54 or go without. Clears are offered at $52 
and second clears at $50. Good prime clapboards are very 
hard to find. Nice red clear clapboards are none too 
abundant and up to $19 is demanded for the best by 
the thousand feet. 








SHOOKS. 


Mass.—Any change to be detected this week 
in the domestic market for-shooks and boxboards is 
toward progressive improvement in demand and price. 
Conditions in the export trade are encouraging so far 
as inquiries are concerned, but the firms interested in 
this business report it is hard to close transactions 
except on an f. o. b. basis and with a dearth of ocean 
tonnage and freight rates almost unreasonably high this 
is more or less of a stumbling block in many instances. 
Some shooks constantly go across the Atlantic in the 
cargoes of the regular liners and paying very high 
freights. Countries cut off by war conditions from the 
regular supply of boxing and crating lumber have turned 
to.the American market and the New England boxboard 


Boston, 





manufacturers get a share of this business. Buyers for 
the big war munitions plants are beginning to place 
orders for packing lumber requirements and this busi- 
ness will attain much greater volume a month or two 
hence when these industries begin to get their deliveries 
of war supplies well under way. What might be called 
the peaceful demand for shooks and boxboards is of 
fair volume. Inch round edge pine box boards are 
offered this week at $19 to $20, and there are pine boards 
with some spruce mixed in to be had at 50 cents to $1 
less. Fir, spruce and hemlock mixed inch round edge 
are bringing about $17 to $17.50, and there are some 
fairly good boards offered at $16 to $16.50. Well manu- 
factured shooks, 13/16, are bringing $4.50 to $5 above 
the quotation on the box boards. 





COOPERAGE. 


———————— 

Chicago.—Stave manufacturers and coopers are pa- 
tiently waiting for the. usual fall demand for barrels. A 
few of the latter have been taking in supplies, but not 
enough to affect prices. Circled heading mills are firm- 
ing up a little on prices, but few sales result. The 
present price for barrels is too low to get back cost. 
Nominal price for white oak oil barrels and tierces is 
$1.20 and for red oak $1.12% to $1.15. A few cars of 
whisky staves have been placed at $50 to $51 a thousand. 
The kraut and pickle trade has been kept down by com- 
petition and contracts and prospects for the rest of the 
fall packing are poor. Ash pork staves have sold slowly 
at $17 a thousand. The demand for oil and whisky 
cut-offs is slack at proportionately low prices. No sales 
of beer staves have been reported. The small sales of 
beer have been mainly in bottles, shipped in boxes and 
slack barrels. The slack barrel trade is still quiet, flour 
mills using sacks but expectations are of a later demand 
for flour in barrels. Staves, heading and hoops are 
hard to place. Apple packers secured their supplies 
by early contracts for larger amounts than the crop calls 
for. Hoop men are overstocked for both hickory flours 
and coiled elm and much of this stock will have to be 
carried until better times are reached. The ash butter 
tub season is nearly over and has been disappointing 
to all engaged in the business, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. 





Evansville, Ind.‘—Flour mills in southwestern Indiana 
are running on full time and this has meant increased 
trade for slack barrel cooperage manufacturers of this 
city. The cooper shops are running on fair time and a 
large number of flour barrels are being turned out 
weekly. Tight barrel cooperage shops are not rushed 
at this time, but as a whole have enjoyed a very good 
trade during the last few months. 

Southern elm flour staves.................6 8.25 to 8:78 
No. 2, 5.2 
No. 1, 17%4-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

BBS DOU VOGE: y:5:ci0 4-0 0-cik's-0 5: 9ie a. 0-ave alare.di0'e% olen 06 to 
No. 1, 174%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
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4.75 to 


06% 


No; 1, 26% -ineh ‘gum Staves. ic. sce. 


to 06 


to 7.50 





ME, ER. - GOING With PLAWER 5... 0e:6:0:0'0.0 04 0.0 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 344-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... 05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
RRO Ch PORN RENN CNG yk AS 6W aera e810 ive aXe Srerdrecd etic se -70 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... 45 to 50 
TON-FOURG RHGOGP DALTEISs 6. 0:0 os0:06 cvs cece wove 46 
Bight patent Hoop Darrelgs . x. ciccccwess ves 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... Ad 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
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No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 4.75 
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PROG ANON arc casa, cio: 9 ne Bidsa 6 chanare 6 siecw:arerets No demand 
FIACMOES DOK. SEFAIG eo 6 << 665 5c0 ecicie socieeeeelee 11.00 
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AN ABLE FORCEFUL MAN 

Of many years’ experience in yard management desires posi- 
tion as second man in good yard. Under 40. References 
good. Address 2129 JOPLIN STREET, Joplin, Mo. 

DO YOU WANT TO GO INTO BUSINESS 
For yourself? Owner of retail yard died suddenly. Only 
yard, and forty thousand people. Wonderful possibilities 
to just the right man with very small capital. Twenty-five 
miles from New York City. Rent low. 

Address “RELIABLE HUSTLER,” 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FACTORY MEN—CASH IN REFUSE. 
We've developed a use for dry sawdust and shavings and 
will pay you cash for yours. 
ddress “K, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


1 AM A NATIVE OF TENNESSEE 
Reliable. Can buy White Pine sawed to your order thirteen 
to fourteen dollars, Chestnut ten to eleven, White Wood 
eleven to thirteen. Write for particulars. 
Address “RELIABLE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and full 


particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE BEST WAY TO GET IT 


Is by advertising in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want employment, employees or anything used in 
the lumber world. Most everybody reads the classified ads. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTER HEADS $13.75 
Bond paper; engraving free. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
inne. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT 

With long training .and ability to run a first-class shook 
factory in northern Wisconsin. The plant is up to date; 
well equipped ; has a good business before it. This is a first- 
class chance to the right kind of a man. Intemperate man 
not considered. Advise experience, ability, length of service, 
salary wanted. 

Address 





“L. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
Must be sober and industrious. State salary expected. 
Steady work. 
LUDINGTON WOODENWARE & LUMBER CO., 
Wilmington, Vt. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Experienced for road work and buying, state age, salary ex- 
pected, experience if any in bill stock, car stock, construc- 
tion material etc., oak and yellow pine. 

Address “M. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WILL MAKE COMMISSION ARRANGEMENTS 
To work Chicago on white pine, hardwoods, lath and yellow 
pine. Address with references, 

“M. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A LUMBER GRADER WHO 
Is familiar with grading all kinds of hardwood. 
man preferred. Steady employment. Write 
LUGER FURN. CO., North St. Paul, Minn. 


FREE TO FILERS. 
Miner’s latest 1915 book on saws, more complete and better 
illustrated, given free, and a gage to hammer by with an 
order for a new circular log saw, any make you prefer. 
J. H. MINER SAW MFG. CO., Lumberton, Miss. 














Young 








WANTED- COMPETENT 
Retail yard manager for a good Iowa town. 
tunity. 4 


Unusual oppor- 


Address “L, 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell N. C. and Long Leaf Pine and Cypress lumber and 
timber. Also asphalt shingles. Fine line for right men. 
Address “M, 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
And correspondent to take complete charge of commission 
and transit car business in Chicago. Business nrust be de- 
veloped and applicant must be thoroughly posted on sources 
of supply and markets. No salary but a liberal share of 
profits will be given. Give full particulars as to past ex- 
perience and record. No booze fighters or cigarette fiends 


wanted. 
“MM, 112.” 


Address 
HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Detroit and vicinity; who is now in touch with con- 
suming trade and can show results at once. Give reference 
and full selling experience in first letter. 
Address “H. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN 
In North and South Dakota and Minnesota to handle fir 
lumber and shingles, by well established and reliable whole- 
saler. References requested. 
Address “K, 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LIVE ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
To sell Philippine Mahogany in Chicago territory. Inquire 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















MILL MAN WANTED 


For White Pine Planing Mill. Must be first class man, 
capable of turning out fine white pine work, and handling 
eight to ten men. Must understand thoroughly making and 
grinding knives. All modern equipment in mill, operated 
by electric power. 

Address “M. 103,” 


WANTED-SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
To sell by using the classified department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





St., Chi- 





cago, Ill. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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TRAVELING LUMBER SALESMAN 
Of established trade in Texas and Okla. desires change; very 
highest of reference given; am absolutely capable and sober; 
age 40 years; none ag reputable concerns need answer. 
Address. . 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wa ni 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard in middle west states doing good business. 
Thoroughly competent. Can yo results. References 
highly satisfactory. —s come at one 
Address . 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERT BAND SAW FILER DESIRES A CHANGE 
Eighteen years’ experience filing some of fastest and 
largest, pine and hardwood mills in South. At present em- 
ployed. References former employers. Record 2 to 9 years in 
a place. eas sr or no pay. 
Address . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED — POSITION LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Experienced from stump to market will go anywhere. Best 
of references. 

Address 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
15 years’ experience on all kinds of timber. Sober and 
steady. Can come. at once. 

Address O. F. HARTMAN, Mortimer, N. C. 


BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Wants position with yellow pine saw mill, experienced in 
sale of dressed stock, know cost accounting for entire opera- 
tion of saw mill, have family, references on request. 

Address M. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
14 years’ experience; capable of taking entire charge large 
business. Wants position with opportunity obtaining work- 
ing interest. Central or western state. 
Address M. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position as Asst. to Sales Mgr. Inside and outside 
experience. No es ET to West. 

Address 115,” care “AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUILD A SAW MILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as Manager or to file for a 
mill any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address “G. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“M. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















TIMEKEEPER-S TENOGRAPHER 
For Mill, 5 years’ experience. Hustler. Al _ references. 
Address M. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CABINET FACTORY SUPERINTEDENT 
Seeks position. Well up in estimating, detailing, stock- 
billing, selling first class cabinet work, stair work and con- 
struction. First class references and character. Age 39. 
Slackness of work —. K. and A. M. 

Address ‘M. 116,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS CHIEF ELECTRICIAN 
Either on construction or ay cag thoroughly compe- 
tent; 8 years’ experience in A. C. d D. C. equipment of 
power and industrial plant; siicieatie’ trained and can fur- 
nish excellent references ; at present employed but desire a 
change. Address “L. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MAN AND MANAGER 
Desires position in September; fifteen years’ experience in 
manufacturing and wholesale ye gy and pine offices; now 
employed ; know office from A to Z in all its details—cost 
accounting etc.; age 35; sober and best references from all 
former employers. 

Address 








“TL, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLAIN EVERY DAY PLAN MILL FOREMAN 
Wants position; married; age 36; 16 years’ experience. Bill 
out, detail, lay off and execute. Can handle men. No four- 
flusher. Sober and reliable. Have been estimator. 

P W. P. FETZ, 1117 St. Joe St., Rapid City, S. D. 


WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
On band or circular mill, also long experience on resaws in 
box factory or planing. mill. Open for position at once. 
References. M. L. DEMOREST 
920 S. Fourth St., La Crosse, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED AS RETAIL MANAGER 
Montana or Wyoming preferred. Have had nine years’ expe- 
rience in the retail lumber business and can furnish best of 
reference from last firm employed by. I am 28 years of age, 
married and have one child. Address 

“CONFIDENTIAL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

Young man of good habits and ability wants position 
where he can work and learn the lumber business; when 
competent will want to invest sqme capital and manage yard. 
Not afraid to work. Would start reasonable. Address 

CLERK, Lock Box No. 436, Beloit, Kan. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Al experienced retail yard manager and millwork estimator 
from plans; 20 years’ experience in middle West and Chi- 
cago. Address “L. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS PURCHASING AGENT 
Or sales manager wanted by aggressive, competent young 
married man. Fourteen years’ experience in such position. 
Accustomed to meeting and dealing with men of large 




















affairs. Been in present position eight years. References 
satisfactory. 
Address “LL. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
With ten years’ experience as manager of a line yard is 
open for a position as manager of a pone yard in the west- 
ern States; good ee and bon 
ddress 110,” care ee LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL SUPT. OR FOREMAN 
Millwright and machinist wants situation. References. 
Address “BE. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
By young, married man. Five years’ experience. Good 
bookkeeper. Strictly sober. Best of references. Ability 


good. 
Address “K, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY HIGH CLASS SAW MILL MAN 
Who has made a success and with a clean record, position as 
manager of an operation cutting either pine or cypress. Am 
not looking for any small plant to handle but a good sized 
operation, the larger the better, and with a company who 
wants to turn over the entire management to a competent 
and reliable man and willing to pay a liberal salary to such. 
Could invest some money if agreeable. All correspondence 
treated as strictly ae 

Address . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN WOULD LIKE TO REPRESENT 
First class concern in Penna., New, Jersey district ; 37 years 
old ; 20 years’ experience. 

ddress “M. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER OF RETAIL YARD 
Wants position in West. Employed at present in town of 
40,000. Age, 30; married; good health; excellent references. 

G, A. BARTLEY, Gunnison, Colo. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
For retail lumber yard. Have had experience. Am 21 years 
old, sober and willing to work; can start at once. Would 
like to invest. 

ddress “M. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Circular sawyer. es or pine. Sober. Good references. 
dress . 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER AND FOREMAN 
Wants situation in Fetail yard in Chicago or vicinity. 
Address “K, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION. 
Do you need a wide-awake superintendent or estimator who 
understands the business, thoroughly experienced in all 
branches? Want to - from firms who want a wide-awake 
man. Address . 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A NO. | BOOKKEEPER- STENOGRAPHER 
Desires to make change. 10 years’ experience. Capable of 
oem | entire charge of office. Satisfaction absolutely guar- 
antee 

Address “H. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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1 AM IN THE MARKET FOR 
10 to 40 million aan Meg Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
EORGE J. PHILP, Box 43, Oil City, Pa. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 200 TO 500 MILLION 
Group American or in timber on Pacific Coast. 
ddress . 182,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 

Read “How I Meet Mail Order Competition” and benefit by 
the experience, ideas and suggestions of dealers, who are 
an a combating such competition. Price 25c a copy 
postpa 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED. 
7 or 8’ Band Mill. 
3 block Carriage. 
Steam Nigger. 
Steam Kicker. 
Must be in first-class condition 

and cheap for cash. 
For Sale or Exchange. 

No. 2 Circular Mill. 
3 block Steel Carriage. 
eg Nigger. 


ze eed. 
2 Challoner Shingle Machines, 


2 Ratcatchers. 
8 Packing rae, 
R. T. PIERCE, 


Marked Tree, Ark, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF DISMANTLING 
Old plants of every description, such as sawmills, electric 
light plants, etc. bd terms are spot cash. Advise us 
what you have to 

THE PIEDMONT TRON AND METAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED-6” OR 7" X 36’°’SHOTGUN FEED. 
Must be in good condition. Price in first letter. 
MILLER LUMBER CO., Millerton, Okla. 


WANTED-PONY PLANER AND 
ll out-side —, Both must be practically as good as 
ew. - ROGERS LBR. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 














BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Single or double cut mill, Pine or Hardwoods. Strictly 
sober. Can come at once, 
EDGAR ELLIOTT, Parkin, Ark. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER 
Wants situation. Age 35. Wholesale lumber. Capable 
manager. Wages to start $125. 

Address . 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RELIABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber and wagon material inspector wants posi- 
tion. Address M, KIRKPATRICK, 
43828 Vista Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WHITE PINE AND MAPLE WANTED. 
4/4, 5/4 AND 6/4 IN BOX GRADES IN CAR LOTS. Also 


5/4 and 6/4 maple. 
STOCKPORT LUMBER CO., 
Livingston Manor, New York. 


WANTED-—OAK SQUARES 
Delivered Boston, Mass. 
2 cars: 21%4x2%x19”". 
2-cars shelttiig 
Delivered Cleveland, Ohio. 
100 M White Oak Oil St: —, 
& H. GATES, Chicago, II. 


LUMBER WANTED. 

We want to get in touch with mill manufacturers of balus- 
ters, drawer cases, colonnades, pedestals, medicine cabinets, 
china closet sash, etc., which we buy in Mn ndgd good quanti- 
ties in Chestnut, Oak, Birch and N. C. Pine. Specifications 
will be yr 3 upon request. THE WILLIAM E. BENT COM- 
PANY, . Box 1390, Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED—FEW CARS WHITE PINE 
Boat Plank, a to 16” wide to 12”x14 to 22’ long, to av- 
erage 18’; also 1% to 14%4”x12” and over wide to average 
14” by 18 to 24’ long, to average 20’. May be green or dry. 
Also Spruce Spars of various oe poe _—, Write for 
particulars. G. AS&B 
Burtzia N. Y. 


WANTED-—BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
ay cash for Black Walnut Logs 10” and up in diam- 


an * Te cotien at shipping — WHRTZ, Evansville, Ind. 
, 


WANTED—FOR CASH 
ome Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock Sates Cedar 
we ~ ete., shingles, lath ~, “ D. DICKLEMAN 
& LUMBER CO., Forest, O 




















WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER 


On right rig in board mill, experience in yellow pine. Al 
reference. 
Address 


“K. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION ORDER CLERK, IN SASH 


Door, trim and lumber. Retail Business. Age 34. Hxperience 
12 years. Reference A ae 


Address . 132, ”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6 ft. 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF TIMBER. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBEREMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
land together. Your ad in this department would be a busi- 
ness bringer. Don’t wait, but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





WANTED-—TO BUY 
Second Hand Snow Plow, standard gauge, suitable for log- 
ging railroad. 
Address 


“M. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—TO BUY FIVE MILES 40-LB. 


Relaying rail. Quote best price delivered and how soon 
can ship. BARNWELL LUMBER CO., Barnwell, S. C. 


WANTED— = LB. RAIL—GIVE PRICE 
Location ane are, 
CAGO. “RAIL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
8648 So. moacwall St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 











“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of 
figuring lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber 
earrying capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal 
of general lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth 
covers; postpaid $1.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
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HIGH GRADE WHOLESALER 
With excellent sales facilities and established trade wishes 
exclusive sale of good yellow pine mill that can furnish up 
to 100,000 feet per day. We are willing to extend any rea- 
sonable financial assistance to the right concern under right 
conditions. 
Address “M. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PITCH PINE, SPRUCE AND WHITE PINE 
Mills interested in exporting to Argentine, South America, 
write us. Headquarters Buenos Aires. Best references. 

ddress BOX 875, Roanoke, Va. 


WANTED-—GOOD RETAIL YARD 
Located not over two hundred miles from Kansas City. 
Will pay cash. Give full articulars. 
dress ‘M. 21 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO BUY AN INTEREST 
in and take the management of a Ragga plant cutting either 
yellow pine or cypress. Must be well located and have a 
good yg of timber. Give full description of what you 
have in first letter as I am not seeking correspondence for 
pastime. All a, treated as strictly confidential. 
dress . 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED—ROLL TOP DESKS. 
Knockdown machined or timber for same cut to size. Also 
we buy timber of aN description. 
NINGS & CO., Timber Importers 
898 Pennywell Road, Bristol, England. 





ANY CONSUMER OR MILL MANAGER WHO 
Can suggest a plan of securing the volume of business for 
a well laid-out box and lumber plant in the gateway to 
North Carolina will do well to write us at once. 

Address “LL. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











